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Dr. Osgood was frequently urged by his friends to pub- 
lish a volume of his sermons, but could never be prevailed 
on to undertake the task of revising them for the press. 
He however left permission with his family to make a selec- 
tion if they should be requested, and himself named several 
of those which he waf willing should be printed. Since his 
decease^ it having appeared to be the general wish of his 
friends to possess some more lasting memorial of his preach- 
ing than what their own recollections afforded, his family 
have consented to publish the following posthumous sermons. 
In selecting them, care has been taken to follow the direc- 
tions of the Author,.who strictly forbade the publishing of any 
of those discourses which treated upon controversial topics, 
and named those which delineated the moral virtues. The 
discourse on the Institution of the S.abhath is the only one 
which was written for the press. It was composed when 
the Sabbath laws were revised by the General Court ; but 
its publication at that time was delayed by accidental 
circumstances, and at length finally relinquished. It now 
appears in this vohune, prefaced by the advertisement which 
was originally designed to accompany it. The other ser- 
mons in this selection were among the more popular dis- 
courses of the Author, and will be recollected, not only by 
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his own parishioners, but by many individuals in the adja- 
cent towns. 

An exposition of the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
formed one of Dr. Osgood^s weekly exercises for many 
years, and at the close of the volume a few of these compo- 
sitions have been added. 
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SERMON I. 



▲TTBIBVTBS OF OOD. 



DEUT.. JSttii. 3. 

Ascribe ye greatness unto out ^^• 

These words are a part of that divine ode which 
the Leg^lator of Israel, at the command of God, 
wrote for the instruction and warning of the people. 
Nothing can be more grand and majestic than the 
exordium : 

Give ear, O ye beavens I and 1 will speak ; 
And hear, O earth! the words of mj mouth. 

As though man had no ears, the appeal ia here made 
jto the mute creation. After comparing the doctrine 
to be dispensed to the effects of the falling rain and 
distilling dew^ the poet adds. 

Because I will publish the name of the Lord ; 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. 

The subject of celebration being the perfections of 
Jehovah, the people are here invited to join in exalt- 
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Jng his name, and frooLthe firineps of their devovt and 
grateful hearts to acknowledge and adore hb supreme 
and universal dominion. The possessive pronoun, 
*' our God," marks the peculiar and appropriating 
sense in which Jehovah was the God of Israel, in 
consequence of the explicit covenant subsisting be- 
tween him and them. As C^pristians and the profess- 
ing people of God, there is now the same covenant 
" relation subsisting between him and ourselves. To 
us therefore the exhortation applies, '^Ascribe ye 
greatness unto our God." Such ascriptions should 
proceed from hearts deeply impressed with a sense of 
his inconceivable greatness and glory, and affect- 
ed, elevated, and warmed with the contemplation of 
him. We can hardly fail of being thus affected, if 
we think of his greatness in his UBiNOt PERFfiCTiONi, 
and WORKS. , 

I. In his BEING, or in its manner or duration, to 
whom may he be compared? The disparity be- 
tween him and ail other beings is infinite. They, as 
creatures, are the mere effects of his power. To 
suppose that they never might have been, or may 
cease to be, involves no contradiction. Once in- 
deed they were not ; and they now^possess but a 
derived, dependent being, sustained solely by hin 
power. But with respect to him, it is the peculiar 
and exclusive privilege of his nature to be self-ezisteft 
and independent. The hypothesis of his not beiiy, 
or ceasing tote, or being different from what he is, 
cab, on no principle of reasoui be admitted. In every 
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idea -^ of liini are iiwloded his eternity, his neceanry 
self-existence, without beginning and without end. 
In thinking of other beings^ we assign them an origiin. 
We know ourselves to be bat of yiesterday, and that 
a few years since we were not. The earth itself was 
once without form and void ; neither man nor angel 
existed. The universe, had a begiuning. To the 
ticdtious deities of the heathen th^ worshippers ad* 
nitted an origin ; but with respect lo the true Crod no 
iupposkion cu be more absurd and contradictory. 
If you send your thoughts back into the dark regions 
of on eternity past, if you gtw imagination scope in 
Hguring to itself millicms «id millions of ages priot 
to the birth of creation ; in this attempt you mak* 
no approadh towards the' origin of that Being who 
is without beginning. If you look forward, and 
give fancy the same scope in traversing the regions 
of fiiturity ; if you suppose att the revolutiotts pre* 
^fcted by prophecy to have passed, and» in addition 
to these, as nmny myriads of ages as there are jpard* 
cles of matter in die material system ; still, your cal- 
culations fail to increase the duration of God. No 
finite number of ages can make any addition to his 
years. It cllnnot be s^d that he has existed longer 
now, than he had when he created the world. For 
^* one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.*' '^ Behold I God is 
Ipreat, and we know him not.*' His days are not as 
the days of man, ^< neither can the number of his 
years be searched out." Before the digr was, be- 
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Sore the moantains were brtiigbt forth, or he had 
formed the earth or the world, even from ev^iasting 
to everlasting he is God. Into what embarrass- 

■ 

ment and. confusion do our thoughts run, while at* 
tempting thus to contemplate him! How is our 
understanding overwhelmed in its efforts to conceive 
of his infinity ! 

II. His greatness is equally inccmiprebensible in 
all and each of his perfections. Other beings are 
circumscribed in some definite place. No creature 
can occupy two different and distant places at the 
same time. Within what narrow limits are we our- 
selves confined ! This earth itself, though it con* 
tains all the nations of men, with innumerable other 
creatures, affording room amply sufficient for all, is 
yet but a speck or a point, compared with the im- 
mense spaces of the universe, always filled with the 
divine presence. God is neither included under any 
limits, nor excluded from any place or point in any 
direction through unbounded extension. ^^The 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him." ^^ Do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith the 
Lord." In humble adoration of his omnipresence, 
the Psalmist exclaims, " Whither shallltgo from thy 
spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. If I make 
my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy ri^ht hand hold me." 
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As he is every where present^ so he li^s all pow- 
er. ^^Once have we heard this, yea twice, that 
power belongeth unto God." To his creatures he 
has imparted a degree of power sufficient for certain 
purposes pertaining to their accommodation mid 
means of subsistence. Some little things can be 
done by them ; but with him all things are possible,- 
and nothing is too hard for him. Whatsoever 
the Lord pleaseth, that doth he in heaveif and in 
earth, in the seas and in all deep places, working 
all things after the counsel of his own will. 

This will is guided by an tifufer^an^ftn^ strictly 
injBnite^ comprehending all things and events at the 
same instant. Whatever has been, is, or shall be, is 
always present to his view. Nothing is hidden from 
him or escapes his notice. He sees into all hearts, 
and discerns the most secret thoughts and purposes in 
every human mind, — all things being naked and open 
to his inspection. From everlasting he has beheld 
the whole chain of events with all their relations 
and intermediate links, from the beginning of time 
through the extent of unbounded futurity. * From 
this perfect knowledge results his unerring and con- 
summate wisdom. ^* He hath established the world 
by his wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by bis 
discretion." ^' Manifold are his works^ and in wis- 
dom hath he made them all." Whatever portion of 
knowledge and wisdom is exercised by creatures, is 
derived from him. It'cometh down from the 
Father of lights, who giveth liberally to them who 
ask, and rightly improve his gifts. 
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His goodness is as great and unliBiited aa his 
odier perfectioiis. It is the chief glory of his 
nature and character. To the petition of Moses, ^^ I 
beseech thee shew me thy glory," he graciously 
answers, *' I will make all my goodness pass before 
diee,''-^intiaiating thb to be his glory. Compared 
with God, the best of finite betnp are not worthy 
to be called good. Our Saviour tells us, ^^ that there 
is none good but one, and that is God." His good* 
ness is absolute, unmixed, uoderived, indeuendentt 
and unbounded. It overflows the whole creation, 
and supplies the streams which convey happiness to 
the universe of creatures. 

With hb goodness as a moral perfection, are 
inseparably connected his truth and faithfuhen. 
He is a Grod of truth, and it is not possible for him 
to alter the thing that is gone out of his lips. His 
word is settled in the heavens, and his faithfulness 
is unto all generations. Heaven and earth shall 
sooner pass away, than a vi^ord of his shall fall to 
die ground. In his other moral perfisctions, he is 
equally unchangeable and unrivalled* There are 
none h(^y as the Lord. He is also ^jwt God, lov- 
ing righteousness and hating iniquity, and who will 
by no means dear the guilty. At the same time his 
merey is higher than the heavens, and his compass- 
kms fail not 

III. But as he is great in all the attributes of his 
nature and character ; so is he in his works^ both 
of creation and providence. In these, the invisible 
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things of him, even his eternal power, wisdom, and 
goodness, are manifested. If we consider the things 
which he has made either in their magnitude, their 
extent, their number, their variety, their beauty, 
their usefulness, or their manner of production, — ^in 
each of these respects, they lead us to the most 
admiring and adoring apprehensions of his unsearch- 
able greatness and glory. In the Gospel we find the 
disciples of our Saviour admiring the grandeur and 
workmanship of the temple at Jerusalem. In 
their superb palaces, temples, towers, and other 
edifices, the kings of the <earth have been ambi- 
tious of making a display of their greatness and 
magnificence. But what are all human structures, 
even those called the wonders of the world, in com- 
parison with the fabrick of the universe P What are 
all other architects to Him who buildeth his stories 
in the heavens ? If we consider the creation as it 
appears to the vulgar eye, or according to the plain 
and simple account of it given in Scripture ; if we 
think of God as laying the foundations of the earth, 
banging it upon nothing, bringing this beautiful and 
well furnished world into being, preparing the bot- 
tomless abyss as a prison for his enemies ; erecting 
the third heaven as the presence chamber of the 
great King, those beatific mansions forming the 
promised seats of the blessed ; and as hanging out 
in the firmament below, the heavenly luminaries, 
the sun, moon, and stars— those splendid symbols 
of uncreated glory and magnificencei— what august 

3 
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ideas of the Author iUsh upon and overwhelm our 
understatidings ! 

Views still more extended are held forth by the 
light of phiiosophj. The learned profess, with a de-» 
gree of accuracy, to ascertain the circumference and 
diameter of the c^arth, to calculate its bulk, and to 
assure us that though it be so prodigious, there arc 
other planets belonging to the solar system still great- 
er ; that the sun itself, the source of all their lifht 
and heat, is of a magnitude so vast, that in com- 
parison with it, this earth is but a mere spot-^hat 
besides his regular planets, there are many other 
bodies falling within the Compass of his attraction, 
called comets, consisting of huge masses of matter, 
far surpassing the bulk of this earth*— that beyond 
all these, in the trackless fields of ether, or rather in 
the imniensity 6( space, are what are called the fixed 
stars^ glistening through all parts of the heaveidy 
canopy, yet so inconceivably distant ad to have no 
sensible connexion with our solar system. As they 
appear to shine by their own native light, it baa 
been coiyectured that they may all be so many suns, 
each, like ours, encircled by its system of planets, oit 
worlds ; and all these inhabited by creatures whose 
natures and capacities may be infinitely diversified, 
filling up numberless gradations in the scale of 
created existence. We are lost and swaHowed up 
in such contemplations ^* Who, by searching) can 
find out God,'' or ascertain the number or extent of 
his works, or announce to us their limits ? So far 
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as we are able to sutFey thenj, they are as beautiful 
and useful, as they are graad and stupendous { bear- 
ing upoa theoi order and uniformity oT design amidst 
the most complicated variety. As adapted to the 
enjoyment of sensitive beings^ and to enlarge and 
improve the faculties of rational, intelligent natures, 
we are constrained to view them as so poany streams 
of good, emanating from the infinite, inexhaustible 
flhintain. Well may we ascribe greatness to their 
author ! What works, or whose, may be con^pared 
witl^ltts? 

In constructing the dwellings of man, the united 
skill and strength of numbers are requisite ; but God 
neither had nor needed assistance in rearing the fab* 
rick of nature. Mjsn must have materialsi instru- 
mencs, and engines, or they cannot build ; but if 
<jBod made use of pre-existept materials in forming 
tbe world, they weje such as he hiiQself bad created. 
In every case* bis word, mT n be, was sufficient for 
the instantaneous production. Well might the morn- 
ing stars sing aqd shout for joy, whea they beheld 
the frame of nature rising, tbe heavens expanding, 
and this visible universe assuming order and form. 

In contemplating his works of providencefj^s well 
as those of creationt we may find equal reason for 
.asorihiag grefllness to our Qod. As the universe 
was made by hjis power, so it is susttained and gov- 
erned by his providence. Wherever he has given 
^jiistence to creatures, there the continued energy 
q( his pvov^ience upholds their being and provides 
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for^'iem. This energy is spread through the wbola 
creation to a minuteness which our thoughts cannot 
pursue, and to an universality that admits of no 
exemption. Throughout creation, in the outlying 
regions of the universe as well as at the centre of 
the earth, the immediate action of his providence 
binds together the parts and particles of matter, con^ 
stitutes their solidity, maintains the laws of motion^ 
and regulates every movement; pervading, sur- 
rounding, and governing the whole, every change 
and event, from the greatest to the most minute,#ven 
to the deciding upon the life of a sparrow, and 
adjusting the number of hairs on every head. It 
is by the unremitting agency of his providence that 
the several parts and members of our bodies are 
held together, that our organs of sense perform their 
functions, that the blood flows in our veins, and the» 
breath heaves our lungs. It is in him that we live, 
and move, and breathe^ and have our being. 

As in the natural^ so in the moral worlds he 
superintends whatever tak^s place, doing his pleasure 
among the armies of heaven above, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth below. The affairs of all 
nations, families, and of each individual, are the ob- 
jects of his care. To none of all these does any evil 
happen, or any good accrue, withouthis appointment 
The rectitude of his administration, the justice and 
mercy of his character, are displayed in rendering 
to men according to their works, not perfectly in- 
deed or in every instance during this probationary 
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State, bat so far as ought to give as ample » '' ir« 
ance of its completion hereafter. Hils present wof ks 
of terror and compassion in his judgments upon 
the wicked, and his deliverances to the righteous, are 
certain pledges of a future full retribution to all and 
every one. This inference b forced upon us by 
the general history of his dispensations towards 
mankind from the earliest ages; in his saving 
Noah and his family, while he brought a flood of 
waters on the world of the ungodly ; in rescuing 
rigbleoQs Lot from the flames which consumed the 
sinners of Sodom ; in delivering his ancient Israel 
from the bondage of Egypt, and in preserving them 
from the plagues inflicted on their oppressors ; and 
in all the wonders which attended them before and 
after their settlement in Canaan, through the lapse 
of a long course of ages, till they were rejected 
from being his people. 

Wonders also both of judgment and of mercy 
have attended the planting, increase, and preser- 
vation of the christian church amidst the continual 
opposition ofearth and hell. Towards no parf of 
this church, in modern times, have the dispensa- 
tions of Providence bef n more illustrious and signal, 
perhaps, than to that planted in these New England 
states. Our ears have heard and our fathers have 
told us what great things were done for them in 
their day.* Since we ourselves have been upon the 
stage, scenes have opened and revolutions taken 

^This termon was pretched on the day ef the general Thanksgiviog for 
Peace, April 13tb, 181§. 
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place, before unparalleled in the annals of time. Our 
minds have been rouBed by their astonishing na« 
ture, and kept* in constant agitation by their quick 
succession. After viewing them for a while at a 
distance, we found ourselves suddenly drawn into 
the current, and borne along with an alarming 
rapidity towards hopeless ruin. Our perplexities, 
fears, and dangers increased every moment But at 
a period when the prospect was most gloomy and 
threatening, when we seemed on the verge of des* 
traction, and no means of safety were witl0n« our 
reach, — the tempest ceased, the clouds broke and 
dispersed, and our horizon became clear and tran- 
quil. "Ascribe ye greatness to our God." Him 
the winds and the waves obey. He having said, 
" peace, be still/' we are surprised at the sudden 
and great calm, — ^we are most agreeably surprised 
that we hear no longer the sound of the trumpet and 
liie dire alarm of war. 

In history we read of Alexander, of Pompey, of 
Chariemagne, of Lewis the Fourteenth,* and of a 
few others, who, from the noise and bustle which 
they made in the world, their victories and trir 
wnphs over their fellow-worms, were distinguished 
by the epithet of great added to their names. But 
what oould I>e the greatness of vanishing phantoms, 
beings themselves shadows, and shadows thek 
enterprises and achievements? At most and at 
best they were but instruments in the hand of 
Him, whose kingdom ruleth over all ; and in their 
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exploits, whatever they might have been^ they 
effected nothing more than his hand aiid his counsel 
had before determined to be done. In notliing 
can his rational creatures become truly great, but 
by endeavours to imitate his moral perfections, his 
holiness, truth, and justice, his mercy and goodness. 
By forming ourselves to a resemblance of him in 
these respects, we may become his adopted children, 
and in this relation be regarded as heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with his soo Christ Jesus to honour 
and inunortaUty. 



/ 



SERMON II. 



rOUWDATZON STOKB. 



IBAIAH zxviii. 16. 



Therefore thus saUh the Lord Godj Behold^ I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious comer-stone, a sure foundation: he 
that believeth shall not make haste. 

In this figurative language, the evangelical 
prophet sets forth the Messiah as the only sure 
foundation of hope for apostate men. That the 
words are thus to be understood, is put beyond a 
doubt by their being so interpreted by the writers 
of the New Testament They are quoted both by 
St Peter and St Paul, and expressly applied to 
Christ Isaiah opposes this only sure and safe 
foundation to that groundless confidence, that refuge 
of lies, under which the degenerate Israelites were 
aopustomed to shelter themselves. In the context, 
the judgments of God, like a tempest of hail, or an 
overflowing flood, are represented as ready to burst 
upon this sinftil people. They, however, instead of 
being alarmed at the threatened danger, were as se- 
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core aad unconcerned as though they had made a 
covenant with death not to approach them, and 
were at an agreement with heli, or the grave, that 
it should not swallow them up. Whatever was 
the ground of this their confidence, it is pronounc- 
ed by the prophet to be fallacious. Thereforey or in 
contradistinction to all the schemes of worldly wis- 
dom and policy, the text declares, in God's name, 
that he is about to lay a stable foundation for the 
confidence of true believers, — ^a foundation with every 
property necessary to sustain the spiritual temple of 
Jehovah, the edifice of his church. In allusion to 
those famous structures of antiquity, which were 
once the wonder of the world, whose foundations 
were laid amidst the acclamations of a crowd of 
admiring spectators ; or, perhaps, in allusion to the 
foundation of nature itself, when the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy; the attention of all contemplative beings, 
whether on earth or in heaven, is summoned to the 
bringing forth of the great corner-stone of God's 
living temple, the church. ^^ Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation." 

When we consider, my brethren, who and what 
we are, our present situation, the changes which 
avFait us, the destination of our being, and the 
prospects before us as probationers for eternity, we 
cannot but feel the importance of looking out for 
some sure foundation on which to build our happi- 
ness. What trials are in reserve for us personally, 

^ 
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as individuals^ we know not. LosseS) b^avemmts, 
sicknesses, and manifold calaaiities, may form the 
8ceoe% through which we have yet to pass. At all 
events, the catastrophe of <leath awaits each one of 
us ; and what a building must that be which the 
king of terrors shall not demolish ! *^ Besides, when 
all the purposes of divine love, in our world, shall 
be accomplished, an almighty tempest of divine 
, indignation shall break upon it, and sweep away all 
that it contains, blending cities, kingdoms, plains 
and mountains, seas and dry land, kings and beg- 
gars, in one vast heap of promiscuous ruin." Our 
hap^ness must be built upon a foundation that 
will stand the shock of that tremendous day; 
that will remain unmoved when the foundations 
of nature shall be shaken and give way ; that will 
afford us a firm support, while the earth under our 
feet, and the heavens over us^ shall be passing away 
with a great noise. Where, it is natural most anx- 
iously to inquire, shall we find such a basis for our 
hopes ? Where shall we find that rock, on which 
we may stand secure amidst the convulsions oi a 
falling world ? The text directs our eyes to the 
only sure, solid, immoveable, everlasting, rock, on 
which we may buikl, safely buffd, our eternal all. 
The voice' of God himself calls our attention to 
this foundation. ^^ Thus saith the Lord God, Be- 
hold." Multitudes of our degenerate race^ while 
floating along on the surface of time towards the 
vast ocean of eternity, are aecostomed, in a manner 
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the most heedless, to sport themselves by the way, 
wholly unapprehensive of what is before them. 
Some of the more considerate, full of themselves, 
think their own reason sufficient to lay a foundation, 
on which to build for an ha-eafter. Much the great- 
er part spend their time and thoughts about the qb- 
jects of sense. All their care and concern are 
taken up in providing for the body, to the utter ne- 
glect of the soul. In compassion to his perishing 
creatures, a merciful God calls, calls with a voice 
from heaven, to rouse them from this lethargy, from 
these fatal slumbers^ now in season ta attrad to the 
provision which he has made, the foundation which 
he has laid for their recovery and salvation. To 
each of us he says, in the text. Behold the rock 
that will afford you a firm support amidst all those 
oonvulsians which will whelm in ruin every struc- 
ture not raised upon this foundation. 

The mere moralist is here shown a surer basia 
for b<^ than his own fancied goodness. Works in 
themselves really good are necessarj' to complete and 
adorn the superstructure ; but when laid at the bot- 
tom as the foundation, you build upon the yielding 
sand. This was the mistake of the Jewish builders 
of oU, when they refused the stone appointed by 
God to be the head of the corner. How great 
was their mistake ! How fatal their consequent ruin ! 

Let scorning infidels remember, that, if they 
oontiMie to set at nought this only foundation stone, 
the day will come when ail the schemes of their own 
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devising will be found but a refuge . of lies ; and 
what they now slight, as a stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence, will return upon them with a 
weight which will grind them to powder. 

Beholdj ye men of the world, all whose endeav- 
ours are exerted in building up an earthly felicity ; 
what will become of your labours, when that vapour^ 
your life, shall vanish ? Of what profit will the gain 
of the whole world be, when your souls shall be 
lost P Ye are now called to turn your eyes to a 
foundation for better and greater expectations, for 
riches more durable, honours more exalted^ pleasures 
more sublime, than can result from any worldly 
success. 

Let the crowd of inconsiderate^ thoughtless 
beings, who seem to have no settled plan either for 
this world or the next, who are sauntering away 
their existence, who stand all the day. idle, — ^let 
them attend to what is now set before them, a foun- 
dation upon which their labour shall not be in vain, 
upon which they may build, successfully build for 
immortality. 

Bekoldy ye awakened, inquiring sinners, who 
are pricked in your hearts^ who see your guilt and 
your danger, and are ready to sink under the appre- 
hension of the gathering tempest ; behold, with ad- 
miration and joy, this rock upon which ye may cast 
yourselves, venture your souls, and be safe for eterni- 
ty. To encourage you in placbg your dependence 
upon this foundation, the text assures you that it is 
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laid by God himself. Were it a mere human device, 
it might not bd'worthy of your notice. The schemes 
of happiness, devised by human wisdom and phi- 
losophy, are at best slight and superficial. AH 
human foundations are sandy and fallacious; but 
may you not rely upon that which is laid in the 
consummate wisdom and infinite power of *God ? 
When his creature man apostatized, he looked and 
saw that there was none to help ; then his own 
arm brought salvation — belaid help upon one who is 
mighty. He so loved the world, that he sent his 
only begotten Son; to seek and to ^ve that which 
was lost. Jesus Christ coming into the world, as- 
suming our nature as the second man, the second 
head of the human family ; fulfilling all righteous- 
ness on our behalf, and then, dying as our substitute 
the death incurred by the first man, is the founda- 
tion, the only foundation for our recovery and salva- 
tion. Upon this foundation, all believers, from the 
beginning to the end of the world, build their hopes 
— upon this stands the whole church, and not one 
of Adam's posterity ever was or can be saved upon 
any other foundation. 

When God was about to bring forth this foun- 
dation stone, he called for the attention of the 
children of men. ^' Behold, I lay for a foundation 
io Zion ;^' — ^Zion, a word metaphorically denoting 
the church of God. As Christ is the rock on which 
the church is founded, it is plain, that if we would 
find and build upon this foundation, we must be- 
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long to his church, we must become lively stones 
in this temple. If we belong not td^this structure^ 
if we be not parts of this sacred building, we can- 
not rest upon its foundation. Christ will profit usr 
nothing. Ought not this to be seriously considered 
by those among us who seem to regard it as a mat- 
ter of' indifference, whether they be members of the 
church -of Christ or not Many indeed, by an 
outward profession, pass at present for members, 
who will hereafter be found as a mere appendage 
or scaffolding of the spiritual edifice, and when the 
building is finished, be removed as rubbish, useless 
incumbrances. But when judgment shall thus begin 
at the house of God ; when mere nominal profes- 
sors shall be cast off; what must become of those 
who have no connexion ^with this sacred temple, who 
neither are, nor ap]3ear to be of the church of Christ ? 
Of what avail can the foundation be to those who 
build not upon it ? 

As an encouragement to one and all here to 
found their hopes, the excellent properties of this 
foundation are particularized— ^^ a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation*'' 
What a variety of words are here accumulated, to 
express the solidity, strength, durableness, and per* 
fection of this foundation ! A staner of all materials 
the most solid and durable; not to be impaired 
or worn away by all-consuming time. Where now 
are the noble structures of antiquity, the grand impe- 
rial cities^ the famous temples and lofty towers, so 
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celebrated in history ? They have loag siace been 
heaps of rubbj^h ; their very foundations, scattered 
fragments ; while the rock of ages is always the 
same, immutable and immoveable through the ages 
both of time and eternity* The temple of God, 
that spiritual building, his church, founded upon 
this rock, has survived amidst all the vicissitudes of 
past time. It still stands firm and glorious as ever, 
and has reared its towering spires above the stars. 
It hath bidden defiance to all the storms and tem- 
pests which have beaten against it. No inunda- 
tions have overflown it. No convulsions have 
shaken its foundation. The latter remains precise- 
ly the same now that it was when Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and the other patriarchs built their 
faith and their hope upon it. Still the spacious fab- 
rick is rising, and new stones are daily added ; while 
the foundation is sufficiently strong to bear all the 
past and all future additions to the end of time, and 
then to support the whole through all eternity. 
A tried stone, says the prophet. In various res^ 
pacts Christ has been tried by God and his crea< 
tuies, by his friends, and by his enemies. From 
the beginning he was intimately known, approved, 
and chosen by God, for the purpose of this founda- 
tion. In the days of his flesh, from his first ap- 
pearance on earth, from his birth in a stable, to his 
exit on the cross, his whole life was a constant series 
of the severest trials, manifesting his perfect submis- 
moa to God, and his unconquerable love to men^ 
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even to enemies; rendering them both illustrious 
and splendid as gold from the furnace. In another 
respect he has been tried, tried as a Saviour, by 
multitudes of perishing sinners, whose happy expe- 
rience attests the excellence of the foundation upon 
which they have built their hope. All believers 
through every past age have experienced his ability 
and willingness to save. Thousands and thousands 
of immortal souls^ once the captives of Satan, led in 
chains by him towards the bottomless gulf, by lay- 
ing hold on this rock have escaped perdition. The 
penitent thief, while expiring on the cross, who had 
no opportunity to build, nor for any thing more 
than just to cast his departing soul upon this foun- 
dation, by this single effort found himself safe for 
eternity. 

But again, he is called a precious corner-stone, 
importing his place in the temple of God, and the 
unity, strength, and beauty which he communicates 
to the whole structure. He is the centre of union 
in this spiritual building, incorporating Jews and 
Gentiles, believers of all nations and throughout all 
ages, in one vast and happy society. The materials 
of this house of God consist of all nations, kind- 
reds, and tongues ; Jews and Greeks, Barbarians and 
Scythians, bond and free, honourable and dishonour- 
able, rich and poor. All these Christ unites and 
binds to himself and to one another, in the bonds 
of fraternal affection ; inspiring them with the same 
spirit, love, faith, and hope. By these ties he links 
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them to each other during the period of their disper- 
sion and pilgrimage here on earth, and will finally 
Inring them to meet together and dwell forever in 
one blessed communion in heaven. "He is our 
peace,^' says the Apostle, " who hath made both one 
(that is, Jews and Gentiles), and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us ;" that 
so all the different parts of his church might form 
but one grand structure, ^^ built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord." 

A sure foundation^ says the Prophet. In the 
Hebrew, a foundation^ a foundation. " There 
is,'' says the animated Hervey, " a fine spirit of ve- 
hemence in the sentence thus understood ; it speaks 
the language of agreeable surprise and exultation, 
and expresses an important discovery. That which 
mankind infinitely want; that which multitudes 
seek and find not ; — it is here ! it is here ! This, 
this is the foundation for their pardon, their peace, 
their eternal felicity !'' 

My hearers, will ye not be persuaded to build 
upon this foundation? Sinners, will ye not cast 
yourselves upon this rock ? Already ye are sink- 
ing under guilt and condemnation. Here is the 
only rock upon which ye can be safe. "Other 
foundation," says the Apostle, "can no man lay, 
than that already laid, which is Jesus Christ." Ye 
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have heard of the ample sufficieacy and excelleace 
of this; how to build upon it, you are directed in 
the text ; ** he that believeth," clearly teaching that 
you must build by faith, by believing what the Scrip- 
ture reveals concerning Christ as a foundation^ 
and by resting upon him the eternal interests of 
your souls. Faith is the exercise of the heart, as 
well as of the understanding. *^ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness." Were you plunged 
in the ocean, and there struggling for life amidst 
the buffeting waves, the rock within your reach 
could be no support till you cast yourselves upon it. 
Sinking, perishing sinners hear of Christ as a foun- 
dation. He is nigh to them in his word and in hb 
ordinances, while they, blind to their perilous con- 
dition, make no efforts to get upon this rock. Like 
drowning men bereft of reason, they lay hold on 
every twig, on every straw, still neglecting the rock. 
Faith implies trust in Christ and reliance upon him 
for safety ; but ye cannot thus trust in him while ye 
remain insensible of your danger. Ye must feel 
yourselves sinking under the burden of your sins, 
and under this feeling apply to Christ, crying with 
siukiiig Peter, '^ Help, Lord, we perish." Ye must 
lay hold on him as your only support, letting go 
all other confidences, and clinging to him as your 
only hope. Your faith in him must result at once 
from the last necessity and the freest choice ; from 
a deep conviction of your infinite need of him, and 
from a well-pieasedness with his character and 
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officer It must also have a transfonniog infla- 
ence upon your hearts aod lives, rendering you 
new creatures. If your faith be evangelical, ye will 
yourselves become lively stones, and partake of the 
excellencies and splendours of that precious stone 
upon which ye are built. The foundation commu- 
nicates, not only support and strength, but beauty 
and excellence to the whole structure and to all its 
parts. A degree of likeness to Christ, and some- 
thing of his temper, are found in the character of all 
and each of his members. 

The last words in the text set forth the advan- 
tages resulting to those who are thus built upon 
this sure foundation : " he that believeth,'' says 
the Prophet, ^* shall not make baste,'^ — *^ shall not be 
ashamed or confounded,'^ says the Apostle. Both 
ideas are included in its import. In the former 
sense,' it marks the confused hurry, the disorder and 
perturbation into which men are thrown by any 
sudden consternation. In the latter sense, it express- 
es the regret, chagrin, and confusion, which over- 
whelm the mind on the failure of its confidence, and 
the disappointment of its hopes. From all these 
evils, true believers in Christ are happily freed. 
Let come what may, amidst all vicissitudes^ they 
are secure, and may in patience possess their souls. 
Knowing in whom they have believed, upon whom 
they have placed their dependence, what their foun- 
dation is ; they shall feel themselves safe upon this 
rock, whatever storms may blow, whatever convul- 
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sions may shake the world. In the last extremi- 
tjy in the shipwreck pf nature, when the earthly 
bouse of their tabernacle shall be dissol?ed, they 
will know that they have a building of God on 
Christ as the foundation. Sustained by this hope, 
they will be calm and serene^ not only when bid* 
ding adieu to the world, but even when beholding 
' the prognostics of a dissolving world. When the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away, they will 
be able to look for a new heaven and a new earth, 
in which dwelleth righteousness. 

Come then, ye weary and heavy laden, cast 
yourselves upon this foundation, and ye shall find 
resBt to your souls^ — a support for your hope when 
all earthly hopes shall fail and give way. Ye shall 
be confident at death, confident at the resurrec- 
tion of the just, and confident at the general judg- 
ment. When others shall fly in wild haste to the 
dens and to the caves of the earth, and shall 
shriek lb the rocks and to the mountains for shelter, 
" ye shall not make haste^ nor be ashamed," but 
look for the second coming of the Son of man as a 
blessed hope, a glorious appearance, the day of your 
finished redemption. 
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ISAIAH ▼. 90. 

: Wo unto them that caU evil goody and good evil ; that 
put darkness for lighty and Kght for darkness t 
that put hitter far sweety and stoeetfor hitler. - 

These wordsi with the precedhig and subsequent 
context, charge God's ancient people with the want 
of that righteousness which alone exalteth a nation, 
and With the practice of those sins and vices, which 
fail not, sooner or later, to bring reproach and ruin 
upon any people. Thej are represented as cove- 
tous and rapacious, intemperate, sensua], and luxu- 
rious ; profligate and abandoned in their manners ; 
atheistical and licentious in their principles. Eager 
and impetuous in the gratification of their lusts, 
" they drew iniquity with cords of vanity." By idle 
pretexts and sophistical arguments, they encouraged 
and promoted the practice of vioe — drawing it along 
like a plough, by keeping it in perpetual action. 
^Fixed in these evil habits^ they bade defiance to the 
judgments of Heaven, ^nd despised all the warnings 
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and tbreateniiigs of the Almighty. la answer to the 
denunciations of the prophets, they are described as 
saying in scorn and ridicule, ^' let him make speed, 
and hasten his work, that we may see it ; and let 
the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and 
come, that we may know it." 

With this contempt of God and religion, they at 
length degenerated into such stupidity and wicked- 
ness, as to lose all sense of the distinction between 
moral good aud evil. Though, to the eye of reason, 
the difference be as manifest as that between light 
and darkness, or as bitter and sweet is to the taste ; 
yet, by abandoning themselves to all manner of vice, 
and the most criminal excesses, many of the Jews 
destroyed their moral sense, and became so stupid 
and brutish as to confound the distinctions between 
virtue and vice. In this stage of their degeneracy, 
they became advocates for wickedness, and sanctifi- 
ed their vices by giving them the name of virtues. 
This brought upon them the denunciation in the 
text-^— ^^ Wo unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil ; that put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness ; that put bitter for sweet, and. sweet for bitter.^' 

In illustrating this passage of Scripture, it is 
proposed to remark. 

First, Upon the proneness of sinful men to con- 
found the distinction betwixt moral good and evil, 
and to practise the latter under the name of the 
former. 
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Seeandy To inquire whence this comes to pass, 
or the causes of it. 

Third, Show that notwithstanding they are so 
often confounded in the opinions and practice of 
men, there is yet a real, essential, and immutable 
difierence between them : and then 

' Fourth, That God in the administration of his 
moral government over mankind, will ultimately 
support this distinction, and of course bring misery 
and ruin upon all who obstinately persist in disre* 
garding it. I am in the 

First place, To remark upon the proneness of 
sinful men to confound the distinction betwixt moral 
good and evil, and to practise the latter under the 
name of the former. The character especially re» 
ferred to in the text, is that of the most abandoned 
sinners, who by a continued course of profligacy and 
guilt, have at length become shameless in vice, and 
lost to all sense and feeling of moral propriety. 
These, and these only, are the men who professedly 
confound good and evil, and disclaim in general the 
distinction between them. In the days of Isaiah, 
such characters abounded at Jerusalem. And 
though in some places and at some times they are 
more numerous than at others, yet through all ages 
and in all nations, there is ar greater or less propor- 
tion of these licentious profligates. You may almost 
every where find some unprincipled people who have 
no fixed ideas of the nature of virtue, and vice, and 
arc accustomed to call every thing good or evil^ 
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accordmg as it happens to fovoor or thwart their 
predominant inclinations. 

But besides those who have thus sunk themselves 
to the last degree of degeneracy and corruption 
— such is the general frailty or depravity of human 
nature, that if we look abroad in the worlds or attend 
to what history has recorded of the manners and opin- 
ions of men,— we shall find that there are scarcely 
any who do not, in some instances) call evil good, 
and good evil. Admitting that justice, dnth^ fideli- 
ty, and gratitude are approved and commended ; and 
that their opposites, fraud, falsehood, treachery, and 
ingratitude are censured and condemned by the gen- 
eral suffrage of mankind ; yet when these great and 
cardinal virtues and vices are carried forth into 
particular instances, and placed in circumstances 
favourable or unfavourable to the wishes and 
pursuits of individuals, there are few who do 
not in their practice confound them, and in their 
reasoning attempt to excuse and justify them- 
selves by putting darkness for light, and light for 
darkness. 

Even they who are reputed good men, are some- 
times guilty of strange mistakes in their dealings with 
others. We are often astonished at the deviations 
from rectitude -which we find in our neighbours, even 
while they themselves perhaps are wholly insensible 
of them. And would we be as severe in judging 
ourselves, we should probably find reason to exclaim, 
<< who of us can understand his errors ?'' At the time 
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we act* we thiDk that we are right ; but when pas- 
sion has subsided) or when we are no longer influ- 
enced by interest or prejudice, we may then discern 
the unfitness of what we have done or what we have 
thought and said, and see that we have put darkness 
for light. But I proceed^ 

Secandlffy To inquire whence it comes to pass 
that men are so prone to confound good and evil, 
or what are the causes of it. To account for this 
may seem the more difficult, when it is considered 
with what accuracy we distinguish between natural 
good and evil, and those things which are grateful 
Bnd ungrateful to our senses. Light and darkness, 
bitter and sweet, are never confounded. Neither 
our sight nor taste ever mistakes the one for the other. 
The feelings of every man enable him to distinguish 
between sickness and health, pleasure and pain, 
riches and poverty, honour and disgrace. These 
things are never confounded in our desires and pur- 
suits. It might be expected that creatures endowed 
with reason and the moral sense, would judge as 
infallibly with respect to moral qualities. But here, 
alas! our mistakes are numberless. Various cir- 
cumstances conspire to delude and mislead us. Our 
senses soon arrive at maturity, and we are early in 
a capacity to judge of their objects^ But the pro- 
gress of reason is slow, and many years elapse before 
we attain to accurate or enlarged ideas of moral 
qualities. The things pleasing or offensive to our 
senses are immediately discerned ; but a train of 

6 
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reasoning is often requisite in order to a just decis- 
ion in morals. The effects of natural good and evil 
are usually quick and speedy, but those of virtue 
and vice are frequently remote and distant. This 
circumstance, together with the weakness of reason, 
greatly contributes to our delusion. 

But a yet more powerful cause are our irregular 
and depraved propensities. In consequence of the 
original apostacy, our inclinations have received a 
strong bias to evil. They lean upon the wrong side 
in opposition to the dictates of reason and conscience. 
These latter, which were designed to be ruling 
faculties in man, are so debilitated by sin, as fre- 
quently to fall under the power of the inferior pro* 
pensities. Lust and passion gain the ascendancy. 
Their exorbitant cravings pervert the judgment in 
favour of their objects. And under this corrupt 
influence, we confound the nature of things, putting 
evil for good, and good for evil. We easily persuade 
ourselves to believe those things to be lawful and 
good, which we passionately desire ; and on the 
other part, we as readily admit those to be evil, from 
which we have a rooted aversion. Thus our de- 
praved desires and affections become the most gen- 
eral source of the guilt described in the text. And 
they who are mqit enslaved to their lusts, are usually 
the most lost to a sense of the distinctions between 
good and evil. 

Other causes however have an influence in pro- 
ducing this effect. False notions of religion^ bigot- 
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ry and superstition, have a surprising sway over the 
opinions of men with respect to morals. The vices, 
impurities, and dissolution of manners, which pre- 
vailed among the ancient heathen, we^e the obvi- 
ous effects of their corruptions in religion. Having 
become vain in their imaginations, and lost to the 
knowledge of the true God^ th^y formed to them- 
selves idol deities, to whom they ascribed characters 
which could belong to none but the most abandoned 
and profligate of men. To these fictitious deities, 
they paid their religious homage. And having 
judged such objects worthy of their devotions, they 
of course considered their example and character as 
worthy of imitation, and as the highest model which 
they could propose to themselves. Hence in imita- 
tion of their gods, they gave themselves up to vile af- 
fections, being filled with ^^ unrighteousness, fornica- 
tion, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, envy, 
deceit, malignity." And while immersed in all these 
pollutions, in sins contrary not only to reason, but 
to nature itself, they still remained insensible of their 
guilt. Being of a reprobate mind and a seared 
conscience, they ceased to distinguish between light 
and darkness in a moral sense. 

In proportion as the ancient Jews declined to 
idolatry, and joined with the heathen around them 
in their superstitions, they became addicted to their 
vices, and were equally stupid and depraved in their 
morals. And after they were reclaimed from idola- 
try in the literal sense, superstition led them to place 
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religion in rites and forms, and in tithing mint« an- 
nise, and cummin, to the neglect of judgment, mercy, 
and faith. Hencii. they continued, and many of 
them to this day still continue, to confound moral 
good and evil. 

The effects of superstition in perverting men^s 
notions of good and evil, were not more striking 
among Jews or Pagans, than they have been among 
Christians. In direct opposition to the plainest 
precepts of the Gospel, the latter in various instan- 
ces have been accustomed to put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness ; setting aside the most es- 
sential virtues and graces of religion, and substitut- 
ing the most idle forms in their place. Nay, und» 
the baneful influence of superstition, the different 
sects and persuasions among Christians have been 
led to hate and persecute each other ; and to believe 
that the more furious and bloody they were, the 
more acceptable they would thereby render them- 
selves to the benevolent Father of the universe. 
The history of the christian church abounds with 
instances of such a spirit. In a greater or less 
degree, all parties' and denominatipns have been 
chargeable with it, and, under the influence of false 
ideas of religion, have been led to vidate the plainest 
rules of morality. 

But as another cause of our confounding good 
and evil, may be reckoned habit and cuRom, com- 
mon practice and die example of principal and 
leadmg characters among a people. Tlie commis* 
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sion of an unlawful action, at first is usually followed 
with concern and remorse ; but after it has been 
often repeated, and the habit of doing it is formed, 
the mind by degrees loses a sense of its culpability, 
and at length, perhaps, reflects upon it with appro- 
bation. In this way, many have proceeded from 
evil to evil, till they have arrived at such a pitch of 
depravity as to glory in their shame, make a mock 
of sin, and boast of the foulest vices. And when 
any particular vice is common among a people, 
each individual is prone to consider the general 
practice as an excuse for himself. 

Many indeed seem to have no other ideas of 
good and evil, but what they derive from human 
laws, or from the maxims and practice of others 
around them* What they see done by their superi- 
ors in wealth, rank, or station, they often imitate 
without scruple. Under the patronage of great 
examples, they think themselves secure, though they 
disregard all the duties of religion and all the rules 
of virtue. Few are willing to be at the trouble of 
judging for themselves, or of comparing their actions 
with the dictates of reason and the precepts of 
Scripture. Many there are, who take up with the 
judgments of others, and are satisfied with them- 
selves, if their conduct be conformed to the fashion 
and general custom of the world. With them, 
therefore, viftue and vice change their nature, and 
are as variable and uncertain as is the test by which 
tiiey try them* But I pass on, 
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TTiirdlyj To show, that notwithstanding good 
and evil are so frequently confounded in the senti- 
ments and practice of men, there is yet a real, essen- 
tial, and immutable difference between them. This 
difference is in the text represented as fixed and 
unchangeable, as is that between light and darkness, 
bitter and sweet. It is not accidental or arbitrary. 
It results not from law or power, but from the nature 
of things and the moral faculties of men. Moral good 
and evil are the proper object of our rational powers. 
To discern the distinction between theni, is the 
peculiar office of reason. Those powers of reflec* 
tion which lead us from the things made, to ac- 
knowledge a Maker, and to ascribe all possible 
perfection to the great First Cause of all, do, at the 
same time, enable us, with equal clearness and cer- 
tainty, to discriminate in our actions, and to consider 
some as good and praiseworthy, and others as evU 
and blameworthy. If we acknowledge the moral 
perfections of the Deit}^ and attribute to him holi- 
ness, justice, truth, and goodness ; whatever we find 
in ourselves contrary to these perfections, our reason 
obliges us to censure as evil and culpable. 

From the obvious relation in which we stand to 
God, our Maker, there evidently results a difference 
in our actions. As we know that we ourselves 
exist, so we know as certainly that there must be a 
God who has made us and all other creatures. If 
we consider him as having supreme and unlimited 
power, we cannot but feel that it is our duty and 
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interest to revere and stand in awe of him. If he 
be perfect love and goodness, this idea of him con- 
strains our love to him. And his unerring wisdom 
should induce us to trust in, depend upon, and sub- 
mit to him in all his dispensations. The evil of 
opposite dispositions or exercises of heart in us with 
reference to these divine perfections, is as manifest as 
is the difference between darkness and light. If we 
believe him to be our Creator, Preserver, and Bene- 
factor, we cannot doubt of our obligations to love 
and obey him. For surely he who has given us 
life with all the comforts of life, is entitled to our 
gratitude and best services. The difference there- 
fore between moral good and evil, is as evident as is 
the relation in which creatures stand to their 
Creator. 

It is also equally manifest from the relation in 
which mankind stand to one another. No one 
doubts of his own right to truth, justice, fidelity, and 
gratitude from his neighbours. Of course, he cannot 
deny his obligations to practise these virtues in his 
social intercourse with them. And how necessary 
they are to the very subsistence of society, is also 
equally evident. Accordingly it appears from the 
most ancient history, that God expected the moral 
virtues of men previous to any express injunctions 
from him concerning them. We have heard of no 
revealed law against murder, when that crime was 
first perpetrated, and yet the divine vengeance set a 
mark upon the murderer. Neither the old world, nor 
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the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, nor the nations 
of Canaan had any standing revelation to direct 
them ; yet the waters of the flood, fire and brimstone 
from heaven, and the exterminating armies of Israel, 
were the inflictions of the Almighty for sins against 
the light of nature and reason. In the judgment of 
the great Ruler of the world, they had a law written 
in their hearts which ought to have restrained them 
from the vices into which they plunged. But a 
small part of mankind, comparatively, have been by 
revelation taught the difference between moral good 
and evil; yet through all ages, and among all 
nations, this difference has been generally acknowl- 
edged. By a few individuals, indeed, at different 
periods, it may have been called in question. But 
these individuals have always appeared as real 
monsters in the moral world, as deformed and mis- 
shapen bodies are in the natural. The reason of all 
men, in proportion as it is enlightened and cleared of 
prejudices and prepossessions, not only acknowledges 
in general a distinction in our actions^ but strongly 
approves all the branches of virtue, and as strongly 
condemns every degree of vice. 

This distinction is further confirmed by the 
known tendency of the former to promote individual 
and general happiness, and the contrary tendency of 
its opposite. These respective effects of virtue and 
vice are sometimes indeed remote and distant. 
Hence the temptation to the thoughtlen and incon- 
siderate to confound them. Hence thdr delusions 
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and mistakes concerning them. It is because men 
consider not the issues and final consequences of 
things, that they ever, in anj instance, lose sight of 
the difTerence between good and eyil. God has so 
constituted our nature and the frame of things around 
us, that the way of duty is universally the way to 
happiness. The accidents of this world, its wicked-> 
ness, and the circumstances necessary to a state of 
trial and probation, may for a short season render it 
otherwise. But ultimately, piety^^ righteousness, and 
sobriety are found absolutely essential to human 
happiness. Having no respect to the conclusion of 
things, and regarding nothitag but present gratifica- 
tion, wicked and unreasonable men would fain flat- 
ter themselves that there is no other good ok evil, 
bat what custom, the general opinion, and human 
laws have established. Yet it is certain that all 
reasonable laws are themselves founded upon this 
original, immutable, and eternal distinction. Should 
all the legislators on earth ordain that good should 
be evil or evil good, the decree would be as vain and 
absurd, as though they should ordain that darkness 
should be light, or light, darkness, bitter sweet, or 
sWeet bitter, pleasure pain, or pain pleasure. 

Nay, we are not to consider this moral distinc- 
tion as resulting even from the laws of God himself. 
When it is said in Scripture that the Judge of all 
the earth <' will do right," the expression implies 
that there is a right and a wrong in things them- 
selves, antecedent to any conceived law whatever ; 

7 
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and that all the divine laws are founded upon this 
distinction, and intended to enforce prior obligations, 
obligations necessarily resulting from the nature of 
moral beings and, their relation to God and one 
another. When St. Paul exhorts us to " whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, virtuous, 
and praiseworthy," — the implication is, that these 
and all other virtues are essentially different from their 
contrary vices^ and that the distinction exists in the 
nature of the things themselves abstractedly consider- 
ed from any law whatever, whether human or divine. 

But sufficient, perhaps, has been said in proof 
of this distinction. It remains briefly to show 

Fourthly^ That God in the administration of his 
moraU governn^ent over mankind will ultimately 
support it, and of course bring misery and ruin upon 
all who obstinately persist in disregarding it. This 
indeed is but an obvious inference from what has 
been already said. For if the moral character and 
perfections of the Supreme Being necessarily imply 
the. eternal difference between good and evil; if 
with reference to this distinction he has created the 
universe, adapting the nature of man and the frame 
of things around him to moral purposes ; if his will, 
as discoverable by reason, and as made known by rev- 
elation, with all its promises and tbreatenings, enfor- 
ces virtue and prohibits vice, — ^there needs no farther 
proof to satisfy us, that in the conclusion he will, 
with his infinite power, support this distinction, and 
bring full and irresistible conviction of it to the 
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miods of all his rational offspring. At that period^ 
the wo denounced in the text against those who call 
evil good and good evil^ and persist in confounding 
these opposite natures, will be realized in all its 
terrors. The present advantages of which they 
boast, will then be infinitely overbalanced by disad- 
vantages. In the end, their gain will be found an 
infinite, irreparable loss. For what shall it profit 
them, though they had gained the whole world, if 
the exchange prove the loss of their souls P 

Let a practical sense of this truth, my hearers, 
have full possession of our hearts, and steadily regu- 
late all our purposes and pursuits in life. In reli- 
gion, let it be our care to regard nothing as essential 
which is not connected with real goodness. And be 
it remembered that the latter is not confined to any 
set of speculative opinions, or of outward forms, 
rites, and solemnities of worship. Upon these, 
therefore, the stress is not to be laid. However 
right they may be in themselves, still they are no 
certain criterion of real virtue. In judging of the lat- 
ter, we are to attend, not to our passions or prejudices, 
ot to the customs, maxims, or opinions of the world, 
but to the dictates of reason, and the representations 
given in Scripture. These are to be regarded as 
the standard of our actions. And while we build 
our hopes of salvation upon the merits of a. Saviour, 
and the free grace of God through him, we are to 
consider nothing as solid evidence of our being the 
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sutjeets of this grace, but reidt piety, virtue, and 
moral goodness. B j the steady, uniform practice of 
these, we shati lay a Ibimdation for comfort and 
honour in bfe, and a well grounded hope in 
death. 



SERMON IV.* 



TBK RELIGIOUS OBSSRVANCE OF THE SABBATH SHOWN TO BE A 
DUTY OF UNIVERSAL AND PERPETUAL OBLIGATION. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
[While the author rejoices in the endeavours at this juncture ex- 
erted in diflSerent parts of the country to check the lamentable 
profanations of the Lord^M Day^ and offers his discourse in aid of such 
endeavours ; he submits it to the consideration of his fellow-christiansy 
whe^er it may not be prudent to limit the restraints of law to ordi- 
DMj woridlj occapations, teams, drares, parties of pleasure, and such 
other secular pursuits and amusements, aa besur on the face of them 
a manifest desecration of the day, without extending^ said restraints to 
each aoiitsary traTeller who may hare a just or plausible excuse. In 
mimberlesa instances we are incompetent to jud^e one for another 
what things come under the denomination of necessity or mercy. 
Perhaps it is best in doubtful questions to leave our neighbours and 
hrethmoi each ona to tl»e decision of hia own conscience.] 



GENESIS ii. 2, 3. 

On the seventh day God ended his work which he had 

made ; and he rested on the seventh day from all 

his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day^ and sanctijied it : 

because that in it he had rested from all his work, 

which God created and made. 

In these words we have the original institution 
of the sabbath, attended with circumstances of the 
utmost solemnity. The earth itself and all the other 

* Preached when the Sabbath laws were revised by the General Court, and 
dcfigned by the author to be published at that time. 
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creatures had been first produced, whep man, for 
whose accommodation and use they were intended, 
appears the last and chief of all God's works in this 
lower creation. Of him alone it is said, that he was 
formed in the likeness, or after the image of his 
Maker. This resemblance to God could consist in 
nothing but his capacity for knowing and rationally 
serving the great Author of his being. As the off- 
spring of God, raised above, and distinguished from 
the other creatures, by his intellectual and moral facul- 
ties ; his chief happiness niust, of course, result from 
his communion and intercourse with his Maker. 
True religion was from the beginning essential to 
his happiness, both in his individual and social capaci- 
ty. As God intended his happiness, he created him 
under the obligations of religion, and, as a necessary 
means of religion, immediately ordained for him a 
sabbath. Our Saviour says explicitly, the *^ sabbath 
was made for man,'' that is, for the first man on his 
first creation, and through him, for all his descend- 
ants, who should, by the observance of it, become 
truly religious, and thereby ultimately happy. In this 
way to allure us to happiness, by alluring us to the 
means of happiness, it pleased our gracious Creator 
to set before us his own example for the sanctifica- 
tion of the sabbath. To Omnipotence, the creation 
of the world in one day or in one instant must have 
been as easy, and, for aight we can conceive, as 
eligible as the gradually continued operation through 
six successive da^s, had not our instruction been the 
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object* After narrating the works done on each of 
the six days, the history adds in the text, ^' and on 
the seventh day God ended/' meaning, *'*' had ended 
his work — and he rested ;" not as though weary, 
^' for the Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth 
not, neither is weary ;" but he ceased from the work 
of creation, as having completed the model of his 
own infinite mind^ and, from that day to this, has 
added to it no new species of animals, of vegetables, 
or of materials, not perhaps an atom of matter. This 
cessation from new productions is what we are to 
understand by his ^^ resting on the seventh day from 
all his work." The word also imports his satisfac- 
tion in the review of what he had done, as being 
very good. ^* And Qod blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it,'' that is, he separated and set it apart 
from the other days of the week, to be kept holy to 
himself — to be regarded as sacred to his immediate 
service ; a holy festival, on which the mind of 
man should find satisfaction and joy in meditating 
on God as discovering himself in his works, praising 
him for his goodness, and holding communion with 
him in the exercises of devotion. For these purpo- 
ses, and to be spent in employments similar to these, 
the seventh day was blessed and sanctified. That 
man might be induced thus to regard it by the ex- 
ample as well as the authority of the Legislator, 
God marked and signalized the day, by wholly 
ceasing from his creating work. In imitation of 
him, man is enjoined to rest from his usual worldly 
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occupBtioos, and regard tbe day as beioBgin^tt God^ 
a time appropriated to his worship^ to render him 
the faoaiage due from his ratiooali moral subjects. 

On the very birthday of the worlds this ord>* 
nance was passed, and the knowledge of it was 
probably among the first communications which 
Adam received from his Creator. But as he could 
not have understood what was meant by the sancti^ 
fication of the seventh day, unless he had been pre- 
viously acquainted with many other principles of re- 
ligion, we must suppose that he was, on his first 
creation, at once furnished with this knowledge, 
either by inspiration or some other mode of instruc- 
tion. If he was made upright in a moral sense, and 
his first actions were consonant to rectitude, the 
truths of natural religion in general must have been 
known to him. With the knowledge of God and of 
his relation to him as his creature, he must have 
been sensible of his obligations to love and praise, 
serve and obey the Being who had given him exis- 
tence with all its attendant comforts. He must have 
concluded, that, by these things, he would attain to 
the highest dignity, excellence, and perfection of his 
nature. Experience wouhl soon teach htm, that st 
proper sense of these things could not be retained 
without frequent and close application of thought,—' 
that, wbikf providing fmr the subsistence of bis body, 
and admitting those onavoidaUe cares and concermr 
attending such provision^ he would be in constant 
danger of losing those views of God and devout 
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affections towards him^ which are essential to habit- 
ual piety, unless be had stated seasons for religious 
duties. The appropriation of some portion of time 
for these duties, is the dictate of natural religion. 
The observation of a sabbath in general has its 
foundation in the reason of things, though what 
proportion of time ought to be thus appropriated, 
may be matter of positive appointment. 

With the general knowledge of religion, Adam 
received this appointment, and was commanded to 
keep holy the seventh day^ as time belonging to God 
and his worship. Every day indeed is God's, the 
niglit-also is his; but after allowing man six days 
for his ordinary pursuits, he claims the seventh to be 
^nt^in an immediate attendance upon him, not 
merely for his pleasure, but for man's good and 
happiness. It was judged necessary for man even 
in his best, primeval state, while yet recent and inno- 
cent from the hands of his Maker. In order to his 
preservation in that state, and continued improve- 
ment as a rational, moral being, he was required to 
sanctify the sabbath. This precept, in the order of 
the history, precedes that which was afterwards 
made the test of his obedience in the terrestrial para- 
dise. How much more important and necessary to 
man, must the institution now be, in order to his 
recovery from his present state of degeneracy and 

guilt. • 

8 
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It is indeed true, that after the first institotioii, 
t4ie sabbath is not again explicitly mentioned in the 
history of the patriarchs. From this omission^ some 
learned men, fond of viewing it as a mere Jewish 
rite, have inferred that the original institution was 
subsequent to the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and the record of it in the text, proleptfcal. 
But surely " the silence of history with respect to a 
rite or custom, well known to have been instituted 
or adopted, is no argument against such continuance, 
provided the reason on which the institution was 
originally grounded, remains the same." After the 
settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, no mentioa 
is made of the circumcision of a child through die 
whole duration of the Jewish economy down to the 
birth of John the Baptist. Will any infer from tlus 
omission, that circumcisicm was discontinued during 
that period? And is it not equally unreasonable to 
suppose, in contradiction to the natural older of 
events, and the literal connexion of hisliOTy record- 
ing them, that God left mankind destitote of so 
usefol and even necessary an institution as the sab- 
bath during the patriarchal age ? Had he nochucch 
on earth ? Was there no religion in thn world for 
the space of more than two thoasaiid years after sis 
creation ? Neither church nor religioa could haw 
been supported without sabbaths. The suppositioft 
of their being wanting through those early ages, is 
most arbitrary and extravagant. For what purpose, 
or with what propriety, has inspired history record- 
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ed die institution as commencing on the very day 
succeeding the creation ? 

If man was the chief and ultimate object of the 
Creator in the formation of the world ; if to be 
subservient to him, the other creatures were evident- 
ly produced ; if the tribute of praise for the whole 
was to be expected from him alone ; — ^is it not absurd 
to suppose that he should have been left ignorant of 
any fixed season for the payment of this tribute, for 
discharging the duties of religion ? Must he not 
also have been left equally ignorant of the whole 
history of the creation ? Or will it be pretended, 
that God communicated to Adam the knowledge of 
what had been done on each of the six days, until 
hfi came to the seventh, and there stopped without 
a hint or intimation of the rest and sanctification of 
that day, notwithstanding the latter most naturally 
and obviously appears to have been the great aim of 
the gradual process of all the preceding days ? 

Certain it is, that Adam, on his first creation, 
was, in some way or other, furnished with a degree 
of knowledge to which few of his posterity can 
pretend. ^* He gave names to all cattle, and to 
the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field. 
The Lord God brought them to Adam to see what 
lie would call them ; and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof.^' 
During the formation of Eve, he is said to have been 
in a deep sleep ; yet he no sooner awaked, than hf 
seenas to have had a perfect knowledge of all that 
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had been done ; and instantly exclaimed, ^< This is 
now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ; she 
shall be called woman, because she was taken out 
of man." Other circumstances might be adduced in 
proof of his superior intelligence. Was he then 
supernaturally informed of these smaller concerns ; 
was he inspired with the knowledge of language, 
and with the knowledge of the nature of all crea^ 
tures ; and yet left ignorant of the creation, and of 
the duty which he owed to the Creator ; ignorant 
of religion, and of the sabbath^ the great instrument 
of religion ? 

On his apostacy and expulsion from Eden, be 
was doomed to labour and toil ; to earn his bread 
in the sweat of his face ; henceforward many wants 
and avocations pressed upon him, taking up his time 
and attention, and leaving him no power to perform 
religious duties, but in a way consistent with his 
present hard lot in the world. Religious duties 
however were then enjoined, and he was encouraged 
to the observance of them by the hope of being, 
through a mediator, restored to the lost favour of his 
Maker. He received a form of religion, adapted to 
strengthen his faith and hope in the promised Sav- 
iour. Besides moral precepts, he was directed to 
consecrate places of worship^ build altars, distinguish 
animals into clean and uncleaq, bring oblations and 
ofier sacrifices to God. In short, a great part of the 
law afterward published by Moses, seems to have 
been, at sundry times and in divers manners, before 
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made known to the patriarchs. '^ Abraham/' says 
God, '^kept my charge, my commandments, my 
statutes, and my laws." By these several express- 
ions, all the various branches of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion were afterward designated. There was, then, in 
the patriarchal age, a body of laws to direct the 
obedience, and a system of duties to guide the devo- 
tion of man. But in order to the performance of 
these duties, stated seasons were as necessary at first 
as they were afterward. " Such is the constitution 
of man, tb^t he must have particular times set apart for 
particular services. If stated times for religious so- 
lejunities had not been enjoined, the consequence 
would have been that such solemnities would have 
been altogether neglected ; for experience shows, that if 
mankind are left at liberty when and how often they 
should perform religious oiffices, these offices would not 
be performed at all. It is the observation of holy times 
that preserves the practice of holy services ; and 
without the frequent and regular returns of hallowed 
days, man would quickly forget the duty which he 
owes to God, and in a short time no vestige of 
religion would be found in the world." 

These consequences were distinctly foreseen by 
the all-wise Creator, and strongly guarded against 
in his very nanner of rearing the fabrick of nature ; 
with the foundations of the world, he laid a solid and 
rational foundation for our consecrating to him and 
his service a seventh part of our time. As often as 
we review this ample creation around us, and reflect 
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that it was the work of six days> we are remiilded 
of the daties implied in the sanctification of the 
seventh. The latter being claimed by Him who 
is the giver of alt time, we must feel ourselves con- 
strained by every motive of gratitude, duty, and 
interest, to consecrate it to his service. 

Though, as we have already admitted, the sanc- 
tification of the seventh day by the patriarchs be not 
explicitly mentioned, yet much occurs in their 
history rendering it highly probable. In Gen. iv. 3, 
4, we thus read ; *Mn process of time, Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord: and Abel brought of the firstlings of his 
flock." The season of these oblations here called 
the ^^ process of time," is, in the Hebrew^ literally, 
*^ at the end of days." Of what days ? Undoubt- 
edly on the last of those which make up the week. 
No interpretation can be more natural and obvious. 
As the septenary division of time was made by the 
Creator in his work of creation, so it was the first 
in use among men, and repeatedly occurs in the 
book of Genesis. At the end of seven days, week 
after week, Noah sends forth the dove out of the 
ark. After imposing Leah upon Jacob, Laban 
promises him Rachel, on condition of his '* fialfilling 
her week ;" it is added, ^^ Jacob did so^ and fiilfilled 
her week." Not only in sacred, but in profane history, 
this distribution of time into weeks, is mentioned as 
generally prevailing among the most ancient nations, 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Arabians, and Posians. 
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From the earlier ages/it passed down to the Greeks. 
Both Homer and Hesiod designate the seventh day 
as saered. As this division of time could not have 
originated ivom any known law or phenomenon in 
natnre, the only rational and satisfactory solution is, 
some traditionary fragment of the ** six days' crea* 
lion, and seventh-day rest" 

That the Israelites in Egypt were not unac- 
quainted with the distinction in favour of the seventh 
day, may be fairly, and, I think, conclusively infer- 
red from the incidental manner in which the sabbath 
is first mentioned in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus. 
Among the directions there given concerning the 
miraculous fnanna, the sabbath is mentioned as an 
institution long since established, and well known 
to the people. The Lord said unto Moses, ^* Be- 
hokl, I will rain bread from heaven for you ; and the 
people shall go out and gather a certain rate every 
day, and on the sixth day they shall prepare that 
which they diall bring in ; and it shall be twice as 
much as they gather daily." If the seventh-day 
sabbath had not been previously known to Moses, 
how could he have understood this order for gath- 
ermg twice as much on the sixth day." No expla- 
lutioB was added, yet neither he nor the people appear 
to have been at any loss. They went out and ^^ gath- 
ered mann a every morning" successively, until they 
came to the sixth morning, when they '' gathered 
twice as. much bread, two omers for one man ; and 
A die rulers of the cong^regation canie and tokl 
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Moses." Though the rulers well knew that this 
double quantity had been collected for their supply 
over the sabbath, yet as they also knew that this 
kind of breads when kept over night, had constantly 
corrupted, they apprehended a serious difficulty, 
which induced them to state the case to Moses. 
After his solution, it is added, '^ And they laid it up 
until the morning, as Moses bade ; and it did not 
stink, neitlier was there any worm therein,'' as there 
had been before. Had this been the first . time' of 
the Israelites keeping the sabbath, had the institii- 
tion been now new to them, ^' it must have been 
enjoined in a positive and particular manner, and the 
nature of it must have been laid open and explained| 
otherwise the term would have conveyed no mean- 
ing*'' But nothing can be plainer from this whole 
chapter, than that they had already been accustomed, 
at least as many of them as made any pretensions 
to piety, to regard this seventh day as sacred. In 
order to preserve it sacred, the Lord regulates 
the falling of the manna in conformity to its known 
and established law ; which is here spoken of as 
familiar to the people, and undoubtedly had been 
so to all the truly religious, from its first institution 
the day after the creation. Of course, the mention 
of it again. during that period of sacred history, was 
as unnecessary as that of any other common and 
generally received principle of religion. 

The style in which the institution was afterward 
renewed at the giving of the law on mount Sinai, 
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evidently implies that it was but the repetition of a 
prior command, understood and geberally known 
from the beginning. No other command in the 
decalogue begins, as does the fourth, with the 
word "remember," (implying a reproof of for- 
mer carelessness and inattention, and a strong cau- 
tion against them for the future), " remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy,'' Let that day, as 
heretofore, be still regarded as sacred to religion ; 
and for the reason at first assigned, because "that 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is ;^' then follow the very 
words used at the finishing of the creation, " and 
rested the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord," then, 
at that time, " blessed the seventh day and hallowed 
it." In what language could there have been a more 
manifest reference to the original appointment? 
The reason assigned for it on both occasions is not 
peculiar to the Israelites, but appropriated to all 
men, as all are equally concerned in commemorating 
the works of creation, and in adoring the Almighty 
Creator. 

We must bear in mind that the precepts of the 
decalogue were pronounced by God himself with 
the utmost majesty in the ears of all the people. 
"These words," says Moses, meaning the ten 
commandments, "the Lord spake unto all your 
assembly, in the mount, out of the midst of the fire^ 
of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice ; and he added no more : and he wrote them in 
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two t^^ft of stane> and iklirered tbem unto vie." 
The^e taWisSi thus inscribed, w^re, by drrine oidei, 
d^poaited id the ark of the covenant ; and are them* 
aehres: called " the covenant,'^ and " the tables of 
testimony.'' Do not these circumstances mark dtemi 
as eomfrehensive and important sd)ove the other 
branches of the Mosaic dispensation? When we 
considei them as first spokes^ thea writteo by God» 
-—written, too, on tables of stone^ purposely tn^denole 
their perpetual duradoB, and kept in the appointed 
symbol of the divine presence ; are we not constraiflh 
ed to believe, that, if any of the divine requisitioBa 
are of eternal and immutable obligation^ those of the 
decalogue are of that number ?- 

It is certain that these are exchisively intendr 
ed by the term law, as it is often used in the New 
Testament, particularly by St. Stephen, Acts vii. 63 ; 
" Who have received the km by the disposiiimi of 
angels, and have not kept it." Some suppose that 
there may be a reference ta them* in Maith. xm* 40 ; 
^^ On these two commandments," those of loving 
God and our neighbour, ^^ hang all the law and the 
prophets." Undoubtedly they are included in this 
declanalioa of our Saiviour, ^ Tyi heaven* and* eaiA 
pass, one jot or one tittle shsdi in no wise pass> from 
the law, till all be fulfilled." 

If we had not been thus' cautioned^ agamst too 
hastily concluding ourselves released from the obli- 
gatioB of any of the ten commands^ our own leason 
might have taught us that, while God is onCf no 
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Others ought to share in his worship; while he is a 
spirit, he ought to he worshipped in spirit asd in 
truth, to the exclusion of all corporeal images and 
representatioBS ; while he possesses ail possible 
perfiBc^n^ our whole intercourse with him, and all 
our thoughts of faim, and discourse about him, ought 
to be attended with the most profound dwe and 
severence. While we are entangled in theafiairs 
of the present life^ this knowledge of him, and these 
affectk>ns towards him, cannot have place in our 
minds* Thej will be neither cherished nor preserv*- 
ed without stated seasons for his worship ; and, of 
course^ the fourth command is equally reasonable^ 
important^ and necessary, as any other in the deca- 
logue. 

In repeating this command, Deut v. Moses does 
indeed assign a reason for it different from that in 
die original institution. After mentioning its rest 
as extending to servants and labouring cattle, he 
adds, '* that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 
may rest, as well as thou. And remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt ; and that the 
Lotd thy Ood brought thee out thence, through a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched-ont arm ; therefore 
ike Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
sabbath day*" From these woi4s, some have inferred 
that the fourth command was given solely to establish 
a memcttial of the redemption from Egypt, and was 
binding upon the Israelites alone ; but fhey might as 
conlunivily infor, that the decalogue in general is 
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binding upon thetn alone ; for it is prefaced with 
the same reason ; 'M am the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage." The truth is, that every renew- 
ed instance of the divine goodness in our favour, 
especially every great and signal instance, increases 
our obligations to obedience, and is properly urged 
as a reason by which we ought to be influenced. 
Nearly all the commands and exhortations addressed 
to the Israelites, are enforced by the consideration 
of the great things which God had done for them in 
their emancipation from Egypt How often is it 
said to them, ^* Thou shalt not oppress a stranger ; 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." Their 
having been strangers is here mentioned, not as the 
original ground of the law against oppression, but as 
a special consideration which ought to have weight 
with the Israelites above all people, in restraining 
them from inflicting the misery which themselves bad 
so severely felt. The passage cited from Deuteron- 
omy ought to be explained on the same principle. 
Moses does not then give the original reason for the 
sanctification of the sabbath, but a special reason 
why the Israelites should allow their servants to rest 
and be refreshed on that day. The more powerful- 
ly to pei^uade them to this indulgence^ they are 
reminded of their own hard condition, while in a 
8tat^ of slavery, when, no day of rest being permit- 
ted, they were urged on to their burdens, day after 
day without intermission* God, having now freed 
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them, and raised some of them to the condition of 
masters, enjoins it vtpon them not to imitate the 
rigour of their former Egyptian oppressors, but to be 
lenient and merciful in the treatment of their slaves, 
allowing them a day of rest as often as they enjoyed 
it themselves. Upon the whole, this text, when 
rightly understood, is so far from making the re- 
demption from Egypt the original ground of the 
fourth ccHnmand, and limiting its obligation to the 
Jews, that it mentions that redemption with no 
other view but as a special motive to a better and 
more general observance of the command. 

In like manner and in the same sense, the 
Gospel redemption, prefigured by that of Israel 
from Egypt, has increased the obligation on Chris^ 
tians to obey the same command : so far from 
abolishing the sabbath, it has rendered the keeping 
of it holy to God, unspeakably more important, if 
possible, than it was of old. Such, however, are 
the misconceptions of men, that some have affected 
to believe that, as neither Christ nor his Apostles 
have given any explicit commands respecting the 
sanctificationof a sabbath or the appropriating of any 
particular day to the duties of religion. Christians 
are left wholly at liberty on the subject ; nay, they 
pretend that we are cautioned against submitting to 
any ininngeme^t of this our liberty, by suffering the 
observation of any particular day to be imposed 
upon us as more holy than other days. St Paul is 
supposed thus to caution us when he says, ^^ let no 
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man judge you ia respect of an holy day or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath." Our answer to all 
this iS| that though Christians are excused from 
observing the Jewish holy days, including even the 
Saturday sabbath ; jet nothing can be more incon* 
sistent with the whole tenor o{ the Gospel, than the 
supposition of their being exempted from the obli^- 
tiops of die fourth command^ and left without aoy 
fixed season for the duties of religion. Such a sea- 
son is implied in each and all the precepts requiring 
those duties. The whole frame of the christian 
church, whatever pertains to its instruction and gov- 
ernment, the ministration of gospel ordinances, and 
the performance of gospel duties, are inseparably 
connected with stated seasons, — a day regularly re- 
turning, set apart for those purposes. 

If it be asked. Why was this day not more ex'* 
plicitly designated ? if the ancient season for reli* 
gious solemnities were changed, why was not the 
change so mentioned as to preclude all doubt ? this 
will appear less strange, perhaps^ when it is consid- 
ered that, as Christ himself was a sulgect of the 
Mosaic economy, and through his whole life pre- 
served an exact conformity to all its institutions ; so 
his disciples had the utmost reverence for them, and 
on their being commissioned as Apostles, were still 
slow of apprehension with respect to the abolition 
of those forms of worship which had been peculiar 
to the Jews, and a wall of partition between them 
and the Gentiles. Their first converts too were 
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Jews, whd did aot renounce tbeir old religion when 
they embraced the new. They believed themselves 
stiU bound to keep the law of Moses, and many of 
then thought it necessary that this law should also 
be kept by the converted Gentiles. Their zeal in 
propagating thb opinion among the churches of the 
Gent^s continued unabated through the coarse of 
mamy years, and, in divers ptacesr occasioned no 
small controversy. The Apostles themselves judged 
it prudent, at first, to be tender and forbearing in 
their oppo^on to these Jewish prejudices. Though 
they did not sailer circumcision and the heavier 
part of the ceremonial law to be imposed on the 
Gentiles ; yet, *^ as meats offered to idols, blood anc 
things strangled," were held in the utmost abhorrence 
by the Jews, in condescension to them, and to 
preserve communion between them and the Grentiles, 
the abstaining from those things was, in a general as- 
sembly of the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem, re- 
oraunended to the believing Gentiles. On the same 
principle, and lest the success of the Gospel among 
their own nation, should be hindered by a contrary 
behavionr, the Apostles themselves continued to 
observe the law of Moses in various particulars, 
which they knew to be no longer obligatory. 

Under such circumstances, while the distinction 
between the dd and new dispensation^ the shadowy 
and typical nature of the former, and its subservien- 
cy to die latter, were as yet so imperfectly discerned ; 
is it not conceivable that the* Apostles might think 
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that posterity would be sufficiently directed by 
their example, and by the example of the churches 
which they had formed, in keeping the first day of 
the week, without their formally instituting it, of 
giving to this new day, the name of sabbath^ which, 
at that time, might have been ill received in conjunc- 
tion with the days already observed, or ill under- 
stood, and liable to be confounded with the sabbath 
which was now /to sink into disuse? Might they 
not leave it. to time, and the increasing knowledge 
of the christian system, to discover the reason for the 
change, and to transfer^ as far as they were of a 
moral nature, the well known obligations of the 
seventh, to the first day sabbath ? 

Both testaments, the old and new complete, 
being now in our hands, by comparing them, may 
not we discern a probable and weighty reason for 
the change? The work of redemption is often 
mentioned in Scripture, as surpassing all God's 
other works, as a thorough renovation of the moral, 
and ultimately of the natural world,~in short, as a 
new creation. With reference to it, God says by 
the Evangelical Prophet, ^'Behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth ; and the former shall not 
be remembered nor come into mind." In commem- 
oration of the former, the seventh-day sabbath w*as 
ordained ; but when Christ rose from the dead, he 
rested^ as God did before, from that work which is the 
foundation of the new heavens and earth. If '^ the 
morning stars sang together,'^ when they beheld the 
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frame of material nature rising, with a new and 
increasing rapture, tbey shouted " Glory to God in 
the highest," when they beheld the " chief corner- 
stone" of the new creation brought forth. By the 
latter is ^^ made known to principalities and powers 
the manifold wisdom of God." It contains things 
*^ into which the angels desire to look-'' The first 
heavens and earth, being defaced by the sin of man, 
are doomed to perish. -They are growing old, going 
to decay, and will at length pass away ; while the 
new heavens and earth are continually rising in 
grandeur and glory, and when completed will endure 
forever. "Be glad," therefore, says God, "and 
rejoice forever in that which I create," Was not 
this a prediction of their future commemoration ? 
Does it not furnish a just reason for dropping the 
seventh, and celebrating the first day sabbath ? 
That a sabbath would be regularly observed under 
this new dispensation, is expressly foretold in the 
subsequent chapter. ^^ The new heavens and new 
earth which I will make, shall remain before me, 
saith the Lord. And it 'shall come to pass that from 
one sabbath to another shall all flesh come to wor-* 
ship before me, saith the Lord." Isaiah Ixvi. 22, 23. 
That this gospel sabbath would be the day of 
Christ's resurrection, seems to be intimated in Psalm 
cxviii. 22, 23, 24, as then his exaltation to be the 
"head-stone of the corner,'' would commence, 
through the " marvellous" power of God, he being 
"declared to be the son of God with power, by the 
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resurrection from the dead" — an event making this 
day peculiarly the Lord's^ and stamping upon it his 
image and superscription. " This is the day which 
the Lord hath made^ we will rejoice and be glad 
in it." 

By the coming of Christ and publication of the 
gospel, what was political in the law of Moses, or 
intended as a hedge around the Jews, separating 
them from the other nation9> was abolished ; what 
was merely ceremonial and typical, was fulfilled; 
and what was moral and perpetually obligatory, was 
illustrated and enforced by more weighty and awful 
sanctions, better promises, and more alarming threat- 
enings. No small part of our Saviour's discourses 
consists in commenting upon, explaining, and vindi- 
cating the precepts of the decalogue from the mis- 
constructions of the Jewish doctors. Upon none of 
those precepts did he more frequently enlarge, than 
upon that which enjoins the sanctification of the 
sabbath. As the Scribes and Pharisees, by their 
interpretations and traditions, had rendered void 
several of the other commands ; so they mistook or 
perverted the design of the fourth. Under the 
influence of superstitious hypocrisy, which always 
dwells with punctilious exactness on forms and 
ceremonies, they lost sight of the original meaning 
of its rest and sanctification ; and substituted in their 
place, a kind of physical rest, a torpid inactivity. 
Tha original Hebrew word had never such a signifi- 
cation. While it marks, as used in the text, the 
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ceasing from such works as had 'been prosecuted on 
the six preceding days ; its principal force consists 
in denoting the fulness and perfection of the things 
made, and the satisfaction and complacency of the 
divine mind in the review of these its works. 

It was intended that something of a similar com- 
placency in God, and in the display of his perfec- 
tions^ should take place in our minds by our resting 
upon and sanctifying this day. Our ordinary cares 
and pursuits were to cease, that we might give our- 
selves to religious contemplations, and the expressions 
of homage to the Creator for our being, and for the 
well furnished world in which we are placed. But^ 
as God did not rest from the care of his works on 
the seventh day, from preservings governing, and 
providing lor them ; so neither did he intend or 
require that we should rest on that day from any 
thing necessary to the preservation of our lives^ 
healths, or substance. Whenever the labours of the 
preceding week would be in danger of being lost 
without our continued exertions on the sabbath, we 
are authorized by his example to make those exer- 
tionS) so far as to prevent any special detriment. 
Nor was it his intention to require any thing like 
the Jewish indolence. As he^ in his providence^ 
works all things upon the sabbath, as well as on other 
days, rendering them subservient to his glory and the 
general good of his creation ; so those works by us 
which have this intention and tendency, are not un- 
suitable to the sabbath. Nay, the best possible 
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method of keeping the day^ is by filling it up with 
exercises of piety and works of charity. 

It was thus that our Saviour^ both by precept 
and example, hath taught us to keep holy the sab- 
bath day. As he omitted no opportunity of attend- 
ing public worship, it being his invariable ^^ custom 
to enter the synagogue every sabbath ;" so he never 
declined any office of compassion, either to the souls 
or to the bodies of men on that day. When for the 
latter his enemies censured him, he answered, ^^ it is 
lawful to do well on the sabbath." When they 
insisted that his works were violations of its sacred 
rest, he declared that, so far from it, they were but 
imitations of what God himself did every sabbath. 
^^My father worketh hitherto, and I work." When 
they accused his disciples for plucking and rubbing 
the ears of corn, to satisfy their hunger, on the sab- 
bath, he replied, that what was thus necessary, 
could not be unlawful; for moral obligation super- 
seded positive institution ; ^^ God would have mercy 
rather than sacrifice." To convince them that the 
sanctification of the day consists, not merely in 
resting from work, but in performing such works as 
God has enjoined; he reminded them of the 
servile and* laborious operations performed by ^^ the 
priests in the temple," when slaughtering, flaying, 
cutting up, and burning upon the altar, the beasts 
ofiered in sacrifice every sabbath, the law requiring 
a number on that day double to that of other days. 
Further to correct their false ideas of this day, and 
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teach them that human happiness is not to be haz- 
arded by its pretended observance^ he assured them 
that it was not an arbitrary appointment; nor intend- 
ed merely as a test of man's obedience, like the 
forbidden tree in Eden ; but for his benefit, to sub- 
serve together with the refreshment of his body, the 
improvement of his mind. ^^The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath/' 

Keeping in view what has been now offered, 
can it be supposed that our Saviour would have 
taken such pains in elucidating the sabbath^ and in 
correcting the prevailing errors concerning it^ if the 
period had been at hand for its final abolition ? Or 
can we suppose that the evangelists would have 
been so particular in recording his remarks upon the 
subject, if at the time they knew that there was no 
longer a sabbath ? To what purpose are those long 
discourses containing, in the whole through all the 
gospels^ matter equal to several chapters — to what 
purpose are they, if under the New Testament all 
days are alike ? What instruction or advantage can 
Christians derive from the perusal of them ? Why 
did our Saviour say, ^^ the sabbath was made for 
man," words literally implying, all men, and agree- 
ing to all men ? Why too is it mentioned as a priv- 
ilege, a general privilege ? Why is it thus mentioned 
at the very time when this privilege is to be with- 
drawn, and men are to enjoy it no longer ? Would 
it not have been more natural, and far more conso- 
nant to truth, for him to have said, ^' the sabbath 
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was made for the Jews during their state of bondage 
to the ceremonial law, as a pdrt of that yoke which 
God in his wrath put upon their stiff necks ; but 
from which I am now come to set them free ?" 
However others may be impressed by these consid- 
erations, to my reason and conscience they bring a 
conviction of the continued obligations of the fourth 
command respecting the sanctification of the seventh 
part of time, as full and unwavering as though that 
command had been expressly repeated by our Sav- 
iour, as one of his own injunctions. Though no 
imaginable reason can be assigned for lessening that 
proportion of time originally reserved for the worship 
of tj^e great Author of all time^ yet a probable reason 
for the change of the sacred day from the last to the 
first day of the week, has been already suggested. 
The positive proof of this change may now be briefly 
stated. 

As constituted Head over all things to the church, 
the authority of Christ to change times and seasons 
will not be denied. An intimation of his purpose 
to show his authority in the approaching change of 
the sabbath, seems to have been given to the Jews 
in that saying of his, ^^ the son of man is lord even 
of the sabbath day.'' There is a force and mean- 
ing in these words, worthy of the high charac- 
ter of the speaker, vilien understood as alluding 
to that day which would hereafter be styled the 
Lord's. It is possible, if not highly probable, 
that this his meaning was explicitly announced to 
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his disciples on the very day of his resurrection. All 
four of the Evangelists are particular and express in 
their testimony that this was *^ the first day of the 
week." Why should such apparent stress be laid 
on this circumstance of day, if no matter of conse- 
quence was intended ? His resurrection was the 
great event, but whether this took place on the first or 
any other day of the week, was in itself, perhaps, of no 
great moment, unless it were intended that the day 
should be thereby marked and signally distinguished 
from the other days of the week. ^^ Then the same 
day at evening, being the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut where the disciples had assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews^ came Jesus and stood in 
the midst." John xx. 19. At this interview he 
made many important communications to the disci- 
ples ; and that, among others, he now directed them 
for the future^ to assemble on this day, is rendered 
probable by their being again actually assembled 
and his showing himself to them the second time 
on that day week, as in the 26th verse. It is hardly 
conceivable that this second meeting should have 
been accidental ; it has evidently the appearance of 
appointment. After his ascension, the disciples 
were again " assembled in one place, on the day of 
Pentecost," universally acknowledged to have been 
the first day of the week, when they received that 
miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost, which qual- 
ified them for their mission to convert all nations. 
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That henceforward it was the custom of all 
christian societies wherever formed^ to hold their 
religious assemblies on the first day of the week, 
appears from all history, both sacred and profane* 
We read in Acts xx. 7, that at Troas, '^ upon the 
first day of the weekj when the disciples came togeth- 
er to break bread, Paul preached unto them." He 
had come there on what we call Monday, and tarried 
seven days, apparently for no other purpose but for 
the opportunity of seeing the brethren assembled, 
and joining with them in the holy duties to which 
the first day of the week was now universally un- 
derstood to be set apart. Having had this interview, 
he Was " ready to depart on the morrow.'' From 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, it appears that the churches, both 
in Galatia and at Corinth, were directed to make 
their pecuniary collection for the poor saints at Je- 
rusalem, on every " fiirst day of the week," clearly 
implying that they were accustomed to hold their 
religious assemblies on that day. At the time 
when St. John wrote the Apocalypse, this day was 
generally known, and distinguished by the name of 
Lord's day. Rev. i. 10. *M was in the spirit on the 
Lordh day.^^ They who are predetermined not to 
find any day sacred to religion, may afiect not to 
know what day is here meant ; but this title by St. 
John, as the similar one for the eucharist by St. 
Paul, sufficiently marks the appropriation of the 
day to the service of our Redeemer ; and implies 
that the whole christian world at that time were 
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acquainted both with the day and with this its ap- 
propriation. 

In all questions not explicitly determined by 
Scripture^ the example of Christy of his Apostles, or 
of the church in the Apostolic age, has been always 
deemed a sufficient directory for Christians, carrying 
with it an authority equivalent to an express com- 
mand. If, too, any usage or practice of the first 
Christians but occasionally mentioned in Scripture, 
appear from the memoirs of the times immediately 
succeeding the age of the Apostles, to have been 
then universally observed in the church, — ^this has 
been always thought sufficient to establish the au- 
thority of such usage or practice. Upon this princi- 
ple, the testimonies of Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Tcr- 
tuUian, Dionysius of Corinth, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Origen, Cyprian, &c. must be decisive in ascer- 
taining what day St. John called the Lord's, and its 
apfiTfopriation to his service. 

To the epistles, apologies, and other writings of 
those fathers, and also the well kpown letter of Pliny 
to Trajan, giving an account of the Christians in his 
province, they may have recourse, who wish for 
farther satisfaction on this subject. After making 
quotations from all the above named authors and 
divers others, Mr. Baxter thus concludes ; " If scrip- 
ture history, interpreted and seconded by fullest 
practice and history of all the churches of Christ, 
and by the consent of heathens and heretics, and not 
contradicted by any sect in the world, be to bo 
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believed, then we must say, that the Lord's day 
was commonly kept by Christians in and from the 
Apostles' times." As there was no general council 
in that early age to introduce and establish such a 
custom* it could have had no other origin but the 
authority of the Apostles, uniformly enjoining it 
on their proselytes in every country^ where they 
succeeded in planting churches. 

Of the foregoing reasoning, this is the sum. 
On the formation of the world, and of man, its prin- 
cipal inhabitant, from him God required the duties 
of religion and set apart a season for the perform- 
ance of them. As the author of all time, and of all 
the divisions of time; after having '^made great 
lights, the sun to rule the day, the moon and stars 
to rule the night;" after having thus set the 
wheels of time in motion, and marked its divisions ; 
leaving six parts to the use of man, he reserved the 
seventh sacred to himself. In this reserve, however, 
he aimed at the happiness of man, who, as possessing 
a rational, moral nature, cannot be happy without 
the knowledge and love of his Maker. A season 
for acquiring and cherishing these essentials of reli- 
gion, was necessary for him while in a state of 
innocence^ and much more so after his apostacy. 
Among the means prescribed for his recovery, the 
sanctification of the sabbath is of the first importance. 
It fills up the sum of moral duties enjoined in the 
first table of the law, and is a prerequisite indispen- 
isably necessary to the right discharge of them all. 
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They who affect to consider it is atypical insti- 
tution, have never been able to point out the thing 
typified by it. The reason assigned for it at first, 
remains the same through every age* It applies in 
common to all men, to us upon whom the ends of the 
world are come, as fully as to the Jews of old, or to the 
patriarchs who preceded the Jews. Our Saviour in 
announcing that ^^ it was made for man," has given 
it a sanctioB which cannot cease but with the exis- 
tence of men. The change of the day from the last 
to the first of the week in honour of Him, and of that 
Bew creation of which he is the author, is so far 
firom lessening, that it rather implies a double obli- 
gatiOB to keep it holy. That it was so kept by the 
Apostles and their converts, we have the testimony 
of Scripture. Its continued observance by their 
successors through the three first centuries^ is attest- 
ed by Heathen as well as Christian writers in those 
ages. " This pious custom," says Mosheim in his 
Ecclesiastical History, "was founded upon the 
express appointment of the Apostles, and was uni- 
versally observed throughout all the christian 
churches." In the review of this mass of evidence, 
can we doubt of our obligations to sanctify the 
Lord's day, not only by a suspension of our secular 
cares and pursuits, but by conscientiously attending 
OB those exercises of private and public devotion 
which the Gospel requires ? 

The allowed neglect of these duties by any sin- 
cere Christian^ is utteriy inconceivable. The power 
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of godliness in his heart, must prompt him to make 
conscience of them, and take pleasure in them. To 
him the sabbath brings a welcome release from the 
cares and labours of this vain world, and an oppor- 
tunity for exercises and employments more suitable 
to the reUsh of his spiritual mind, and from which he 
derives a satisfaction and joy far superior to their's^ 
whose corn and wine are increased. As the return 
of these sacred seasons is intended to prepare him 
for heaven, so they occasionally afford him a delight- 
ful foretaste of that good land. When duly observ- 
ed) they cannot fail to improve his acquaintance 
with God and divine things, strengthening his faith, 
brightening his hope, increasing his holiness, and, 
by a constant growth in grace, ripening him for the 
world of glory. The best Christians have always 
been the most strict observers of the sabbath^ have 
rejoiced in keeping holy time^ and expressed their 
gratitude to God for so gracious an institution. The 
prevailing desires of their hearts are breathed forth 
in the language of the Psalmist, " How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord ; I love the habitation of 
thy house ; a day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand." 

Carnal, worldly minds, as they have no idea (tf 
pleasure in devotional exercises, may esteem the 
keeping holy to God a seventh part of their time, a 
burden heavy and oppressive, more irksome to their 
feelings, than all the toil of the six working days. 
But if a sabbath of a few hours here on earth be 
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such a weariness to thenit ought they not to consid- 
er how they will be able to endure an everlasting 
sabbath in heaven ? Or, rather, ought they not se- 
riously to inquire, whether they have any scriptural 
ground to hope for admission into that holy place. 
Will any be received there without the requisite 
qualifications? The sabbath is ordained as a 
special season for acquiring those qualifications, by 
attending upon, and using the prescribed means of 
grace. It is an acceptable time, a day of salvation. 
Ought it not to be most diligently and earnestly 
improved, especially by those whose title remains 
still to be obtained ? To us all our Saviour says, 
'^strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many 
will seek to enter,^' but, through want of sufficient 
exertion, ^' will not be able ;" and he adds, '^ the 
kingdom of heaven sufTereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force." When, if not on the sabbath, 
is this force to be exerted ? 

The services of the sabbath are a great and es- 
sential part of the prescribed means of salvation. In 
the neglect of .them there is no room for hope. The 
conversion of sinners must commence* in their earn- 
est attention to the duties of holy time. Till they 
can be persuaded to ^* remember the sabbath day, to 
keep it holy;'' all their days will be spent, if 
not in actual sin, yet unquestionably in a state of 
estrangement from that holiness, without which no 
man can see the Lord. If we would obtain his 
favour, we are directed to wait at his gates, and 
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4 

watch at the posts of bis door. His call to us is, 
'^ Turn ye at mj reproof ; behold, I will pour out 
my spirit unto you." In order to our receiving this 
fHTooiised blessing, we must torn to the observance 
of his institutions, especially of his sabbaths. May 
we all hasten to place ourselves in this v^ay of be- 
coming the happy subjects of his sanctifying spirit 
and grace! 
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LUKE xvi 27—31. 

7%en he said, I pray thee^ thereforey faiherf that thou 

wouldest send him to myfather^s house : 
For I have Jive brethren : that he may testify unto 

themj lest they also come into this place of 

torment. 
Abraham saith unto him, Tliey have Moses and the 

Prophets ; let them hear them. 
And he said. Nay ^ father Abraham; but if one went 

unto them from the ^eadj they wiU repent. 
And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses and 

the Prophets, neither wiU they be persuaded, 

though one rose from the dead. 

Information of the greatest moment to us as 
probationers for eternity, is contained in the forego- 
ing part of this parable, which assures us of an im- 
mutable and everlasting state of rewards and pun- 
ishments after this life. In what has been now read, 
it seems to ha?e been the design of our Saviour to 
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quiet our minds upon a subject, about which we 
naturally form many anxious inquiries. When our 
friends are separated from us, and removed to a 
distant, unknown country, with what solicitude do 
we wish for information concerning that country^ 
and their situation in it. This solicitude will be 
greatly heightened, if we ourselves are soon to follow 
them into that unexplored region. In his word^ it 
has pleased our merciful Judge to give us all the 
information concerning the other world which his 
wisdom has judged proper^ and perhaps as much as 
we at present are capable of receiving. But still, 
who of us would not think it an inestimable 
privilege^ and a great confirmation of his faith, if he 
might be permitted to see and converse with one of 

his deceased friends, and hear from him a relation 

• 

of what had befallen him after death, — how he had 
passed through that change, and what he had seen 
and experienced in the world of spirits ? Are we not 
inclined to think it a hard case, that no siich inter- 
course is indulged^ — ^that the secrets of the grave 
remain enveloped in impenetrable darkness, and that 
all the living are kept in such profound ignorance of 
the destinies of those who have passed the vale of 
death ? Undoubtedly the dialogue between Abra- 
ham and one« his lost descendants^ is intended to 
reconcile us to this allotment of Providence, and 
induce us to rest satisfied with those discoveries 
which are contained in the Scriptures. 
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Among those who are destitute of all the prin- 
ciples of piety towards God, many retain the aflfec- 
tioDS of nature towards their kindred. The adher- 
ence of these affections to the soul after its separation 
from the body, is supposed in the parable, and their 
influence prompts the request here made. Finding 
all application to obtain relief for himself to be vaiui 
the rich man is here represented as expressing a 
a concern for his brethren, still living on earth and 
in possession of that wealth which was lately enjoy- 
ed by him ; lest by the abuse of it, and by following 
his. thoughtless course, they might come to the same 
fatal end. He therefore proposes^ what we are all 
ready to imagine must prove an irresistible mean of 
conviction and reformation, the mission to them of a 
monitor from the dead. In the reply of Abraham^ 
it is affirmed that all just ground or reason. for such 
a mission, has been superseded by what God himself 
has told them in the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets. With these writings, however, the rich 
man himself had been always favoured, and as thev 
had failed of any effectual influence upon him, he 
supposed that they might also fail with respect to 
his brethren; and upon this ground repeats his 
request as a measure that would be more efficacious; 
" nay, lather Abraham ; but if one go to them from 
the dead, they will repent." They cannot withstand 
so awful a messenger, nor disregard his warnings. 
But Abraham puts an end to the discourse with this 
peremptory assertion, ^^ If they hear not Moses and 
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the Pro^phets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the di^d." By putting this language 
in the mouth of Abraham, our Saviour gives it as 
his own judgment upon the case. 

We are not perhaps to understand him as deny* 
ing the possibility, or even the |»dl)ability^ that a 
man who has hitherto been but little influenoed 
by the Scriptures, might be greatly affected by the 
apparition of one of his old acquaintance from the 
other world. Such an interview might give a 
new turn tq his thoughts and reflections. His 
lusts and passions might at first be greatly checked 
by the surprise, awe, and warning of such a moni* 
tor. He might be excited to consideration, and 
should the influence of divine grace accompany this 
extraordinary event, it might prove effectual for 
his amendment. But the thing asserted is, that 
such a method as a general mean of conrersion, 
would possess no advantage above those means 
already used, and that die generality of those men 
who persist in disregarding the warnings in Scrip- 
ture, would apt be reclaimed, though one should 
come to them from the dead. 

At the express desire of his professing people, it 
was long since settled, that God should speak to 
them, not by ministers from the invisible world, nor 
yet by his own immediate voice from heaven. The 
Israelites once heard this at Sinai, but were so ter- 
rified, that they entreated to be excused from hear* 
ing it any more, and that it would please God to 
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communicate his will to them in a gentler way, 
through the mediation of men like themselves, 
through Moses and others whom he might commis- 
sion for the purpose* From such messengers they 
could hear his commands with that presence of mind, 
which is necessary to a right perception of the things 
enjmned. Accordingly the whole subsequent system 
of divine revelation has had thb mode of communi- 
cation. The only qustion with us can be, whether 
those from whom it has been received had a divine 
commission. We can think of no ot^er infallible 
proofs of this^ but the gifts of prophecy and miracles. 
With such testimonials, Moses and the Prophets 
were abundantly furnished, and, being thus authoriz- 
ed, they spake and wrote. In the same manner, 
attended with a greater display of miracles^ and of 
the spirit of prophecy, was the Gospel introduced by 
Christ and his Apostles. The canon of Scripture 
being thus completed, and the whole will of God 
committed to faithful records, and in this manner 
handed down from generation^ generation ; mira- 
cles and supernatural gifts haiMeased, as being no 
longer necessary. For the same reason, there is no 
occasioa for apparitions or messengers from the dead. 
The counsels of God, so far as it concerns us to 
know them, being already revealed^ nothing remains 
for any extraordinary messenger to eflect. If new 
doctrines different from those already received, 
should be taught, they aro to be rejected, though 
the teacher should be an angel from heaven. 
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It is admttted that the awe and terror of an ap« 
parition, might at first command greater attention 
than is usually paid to the instructions in Scripture; 
but after the novelty should be over, and admonitions 
in this way should become frequent and common, 
there is, perhaps, no reason to suppose that they 
would be more soccesaful than those already given. 
If we would wish them to be rare and singular 
instances, to whom should they be granted ? Does 
it not seem improper and incongruous that so 
extraordinary a privilege should be extended to the 
most incorrigible offenders, and withheld from those 
who would be likely to make a better use of so sig«* 
nal a favour ? But on the supposition^ that now 
and then^ in the different ages of the church, this 
extraordinary method should be used with an indi« 
vidual, what may we reasonably conclude would be 
the effect ? At first, it might nearly frighten him 
out of his wits, but whether in the event it would 
frighten him out of his sins, may be doubted. After 
the consternation should be over, he would begin to 
query whether wh^mad befallen him, might not be 
the work of imagination, — some impression upon 
his nerves, the delusion of fancy, or a temporary 
frenzy. It would tend to confirm him in this opin- 
ion^ that the like had not happened to others, as 
well as to himself. While nature is thus recovering 
from its fright, sin may recover its strength, and the 
result may be an increased hardness of heart. In 
like manner, we often see men departing from those 
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resolutions of amendment which they dccasionally 
form under circumstances of awakening and alarm, 
during a fit of sickness^ or on the death of a near 
relation. 

What can be more solemn and afiecting, 
than the last adieu of a dying friend ? If he has 
led an irreligious life, and is sensible of his situation 
in his final sickness ; the discourse of a man who is 
thus going to the dead, is nearly as impressive as any 
which we could hear from one just come from 
thence. His expressions of remorse pnd anguish 
for the folly and guilt of his past life, mispense of 
time, and neglect of the means and seasons of 
grace; his earnest prayers to be spared a little 
longer, and his solemn declaration of the different 
manner in which he would live, if it would please 
God to grant his request ; his agony at the idea of 
what must be his doom, should he now die in his 
mis ; his earnest charges to his family and friends^ 
te avoid those evil courses, the reflection upon which 
is now the wormwood and gall of his soul, filling it 
with the most direful apprehensions, and a dread- 
ful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation ;-— 
to surviving spectators and friends, all these things 
are greatly affecting, and rarely fail to produce in 
them, for a time, an uncommon degree of seriousness 
and religious concern. But the reformation thus 
produced, often proves like ^^ the morning cloud or 
early dew." Such impressions soon wear off, and 
the resolutions formed under them are forgotten. 
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They who have seea such spectacles, and heard 
such discourses, by degrees recover their former 
spirits and return to their old habits. It is but sel- 
dom that their future lives show any permanent and 
lasting effect to have been produced. Nay, if the 
sinful creature himself^ who was the subject of such 
conviction and terror, and made such vows and 
promises during his sickness, or while in a situation 
of apprehended danger; should at length recover 
from his sickness^ or escape from the danger, — ^how 
common is it even for him to forget all his religious 
purposes ! Brought back again into the world, and 
returning to his old pursuits or amusements, he turns 
out to be the same character that he had been beforei 
as bad, perhaps worse than ever. Losses, bereave- 
ments, sicknesses, dangers^ and all the adversities of 
life, are so many awakening calls of Providence to 
repentance and reformation. If to these should be 
added apparitions and warnings from the deadf the 
latter would partake of the same general nature with 
those other warnings given us already, and when 
the repetition of them should render them as com- 
mon as it is to see men die, and hear their dying 
speeches, their effect upon the generality would 
probably be much the same. 

If it should be said that one coming from the 
dead, would settle the great question with respect to 
the reality of a future state, and do away all doubt 
upon this most interesting subject ; it ought to be 
considered whether such a witness would be more 
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credible and more worthy of our confidence, than the 
proofs already set before us in the Scriptures. 
Should you be indulged with an interview with one 
of your old acquaintance from among the dead, how 
could you be certain of the truth of what he might 
tell yoQ ? We are often deceived by the accounts 
given by living men, and how can we know that 
death renders them incapable of falsehood^ or of 
passing an imposition upon us ? Besides, are we 
certain that there are no beings belonging to the 
other world, who might assume the shape and voice 
of our dead friend, on purpose to deceive us ? After 
the spectre had vanished, might not doubts and 
queries of this sort rise in your mind, and weaken 
the force of all that you had heard ? 

It is certain that no creature, whether human or 
angelic, whether pertaining to the visible or invisible 
world, can give us the least information about futu- 
rity, unless commissioned by the Supreme Being.X 
How can we know that an apparition speaks by 
virtue of such a commission ? The revelation con- 
tained in the Scriptures, approves itself to our reason, 
if adapted to general use, applies itself to the cir- 
cumstances of the whole human race, through their 
successive generations, and was at first introduced 
by manifold signs and wonders, as so many unques- 
tionable attestations of its being from God. If a man 
disregard this standing revelation, would he give 
more credit to the supposed or real vision of a ghost ? 
The latter produces no proofs of a mission from God. 
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It IS' not supposed that he works miracles. He 
makes a private communicatioa to an individual^ 
and disappears. The whole transaction is involved 
in mystery. We know not whence he came not 
whither he went, nor can we be certain of the de- 
sign of his appearance. Would a revelation com- 
municated in this way be comparably so worthy of 
God, or so. deserving of our confidence, as is that 
contained in the Scriptures ? 

It may indeed be urged, that an apparitioii 
would be in itself a miracle, and the sight of this 
would be more satisfactory than the report of mira- 
cles, said by the writers of Scripture to have been 
wrought ages ago. But it must be remembered 
that the man who sees, or only thinks that he sees, an 
apparition, is inevitably thrown into such a degree 
of consternation, as renders him ill qualified to judge 
of the report of his own senses. These often deceive 
us, and almost always when we are in a fright. But 
admitting that a man might be aUe to command 
himself upon such an occasion, would the sight of 
a vanishing ghost be a better or more rational ground 
for religious belief, than the holy Scriptures, handed 
down to us as they are, with so many circumstances, 
of credibility ? After maturely weighing all their 
internal and external proofs, strengthened and sup- 
ported as they are by the general history of the 
world, is it conceivable that the man who rejects this 
evidence, would be converted by the sight of an 
apparition ? If the latter should frighten him into 
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a confession of faith, it surely could not be in itself 
a more rational ground of conviction. To all unbi- 
assed spectators be must appear as yielding to an 
inferior and more questionable evidence, after reject- 
ing the greater, more solid, and substantial. He 
would not believe that God has spoken to the world 
in general by Moses and the Prophets, by Christ 
and the Apostles ; and yet believes him to have 
spoken privately to his own person by a ghost. He 
doubts of the . inspiration of the former, notwith- 
standing the continued series of miracles by which 
it is attested, through a long course of ages, from the 
mission of Moses down to that of the Apostles ; and 
yet believes the inspiration of his favourite ghost^ 
without auy proofs or credentials whatever. These 
observations show the unreasonableness and absurd- 
ity of wishing for messengers from the dead to 
convince those who are not convinced by the Holy 
Scriptures. They justify the assertion in the text, 
that they " who hear not Moses and the Prophets^ 
would not be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead." They who can bring themselves to suspect 
tBe Scriptures to be a forgery, would find less di£B- 
culty in persuading themselves to believe the sayings 
of an apparition to be a delusion. 

The truth is^ that since God has given us a stand- 
ing revelation of his will^ attended with such cir- 
cumstances of credibility^ as ought to satisfy our 
reason, it becomes us cordially to receive and acqui- 
esce in this, as a sufficient guide both for our faith 
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and practice* We have no warrant to ask for any 
other or new revelation, nor for any extraordinary 
signs to confirm our faith in this. When circum- 
stances are such^ that, if we be impartial and unpre- 
judiced, we may receive abundant satisfaction in an 
ordinary way, by the right use of our faculties, and 
of those helps and advantages which are placed 
within our reach, it looks like a tempting of God, 
in such a case, to call for supernatural proofs. Nor 
may we suppose that so perverse a curiosity will be 
indulged. 

Atheistical minds affiect to doubt whether there 
be a God or a superintending providence. Observ* 
ing the uniform course of nature, they may call for 
some supernatural sign to convince them that there 
is a God, and that the world is the object of his 
care. But is it reasonable to suppose or imagine, 
that in condescension to such perverse spirits, to 
convince and satisfy them of his being and universal 
government, God will change the course of nature, 
suspend or alter any of his laws; while by the 
standing testimonials of his power, wisdom, and 
goodness throughout the creation, he satisfies all 
reasonable minds of his being and perfections ; and 
has never left himself without witnesses in the vicis^ 
Etudes of day and night, the rotation of the seasons, 
rain from heaven, and those fruits from the earth 
which fill the hearts of men with food and gladness ? 
These things would be accounted miracles, at which 
we should all be asUmished, were they not so com- 
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mon and familiar. On this account^ however^ their 
evidence for God in the eye of reason, is not the less 
foil, strongs and demonstrative. While his eternal 
power and godhead are thus elearly seen and under- 
stood, from the things which he has made, and from 
his continued operations; while there are these 
daily witnesses for him» these standing proofs of his 
providence, it is not reason, it is corrupt prejudice 
and perverse obstinacy which call for further evi- 
dence. 

The case is similar with respect to a future state 
of rewards and punishments, made known to us in 
the Scriptures. Reason acquiesces in those proofs of 
their certainty and reality which the Scriptures set 
before us. In the affairs of this life, our conduct is 
determined by far inferior degrees of evidence. It 
is plain, therefore, that they abuse their reason, who 
disregard the Scriptures with respect to their eternal 
concerns. 

When unbelief proceeds, as for the most part it 
may be feared it does, from corruption of heart, we 
can hardly expect that any increase of light and evi- 
dence in the understanding will prove a remedy. 

« 

Would the man who denies God, be persuaded into 
the belief of him, by the sight of an apparition ? 
Would such a sight be a more rational ground for 
the acknowledgment of a Deity, than the whole 
visible creation, and the existence of all the millions 
of men now living upon the face of the whole earth ? 
If he can account for the ex'^tence of all these 
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without admitting the idea of a God as the cause, 
would he find any difficulty in accounting for the 
revivification of one man after he had been supposed 
to be dead ? With equal facility, the deist who can 
discredit all the proofs in favour of the Scriptures, 
would dispense with the testimony of one coming 
from the dead. If the depravity of his heart prompts 
him to disregard the warnings of Scripture ; the 
same depravity, after the fright should be over, 
would triumph over the admonitions of a messenger 
from the other world. They who are determined to 
indulge their vices, are under a kind of necessity of 
denying and rejecting those truths which prohibit 
and condemn them. Their deeds being evil, they 
hate the light which reproves them. They affect 
doubts and scruples of the word of God, that they 
may have an excuse for disregarding bis laws. They 
call for more evidence, not because they really desire 
it, or are willing to be convinced by it ; but merely 
as a plea for not being couviuced by that which 
they have already. • 

With such men, no degrees of evidence, neither 
messengers from the dead, nor any other miracle, 
will have a permanent effect. Sacred history sets 
before us many striking experiments tried in vain 
upon such characters. What prodigies were wrought 
in the sight of. Pharaoh and the Egyptians ; yet they 
were hardened under all these wonders. Balaam 
loved the wages of unrighteousness, and so determin- 
ed was he in the pursuit after them, that he was 
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hardly to be stopped by the terror of an angel from 
heaven, standing with a drawn sword to oppose 
him. The Israelites at Sinai heard the immediate 
voice of God, addressing them from heaven ; and, 
throughout their journies in the wilderness, beheld 
miracles every day, yet they continued a stiff-neck- 
ed and gainsaying people. When, in fulness of 
time, the Son of God himself appeared among them, 
and did the *^ works which never man did before," 
works so astonishing as seemed sufficient to have 
reclsumed the very worst of sinners (those of Tyre 
and Sidon, of Sodom and Gomorrah), these carnal, 
worldly-hearted Jews repented not and believed not. 
Among them was fulfilled the very thing requested 
by the rich man . on the behalf of his brethren ; 
another Lazarus was raised from the dead, came 
and testified unto them ; yet they were not persuad- 
ed. Nay, when Christ himself, in fulfilment of his 
own prediction, a prediction well known to the 
Jewish rulers, rose from the dead on the third day ; 
instead of believing on him^ with what virulence did 
they set themselves to smother and suppress the 
knowledge of this fact. The avaricious soldiers, 
too, who had quaked with fear, while beholding it 
at the dawn of the morning, did yet, on that very 
day, suffer themselves to be hired to bear false tes- 
timony against it. Are not these astonishing illus- 
trations of the assertion in the text, that they who 
'^ hear not Moses and the Prophets would not be 
persuaded^ though one rose from the dead ?" 
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By not hearing Moses and the Prophets, is meant 
not obeying them. The Jews in general professed 
to believe them. So multitudes at this day profess 
to believe the Gospel, who obey it not. They 
might also, in the same sense, believe the admoni- 
tions of a messenger from the dead, and yet not 
obey them. Certain it is that such a messenger 
could not enforce obedience by arguments more 
weighty, motives more solemn and awful, than those 
urged in the Gospel. Of course, they who believe 
the Gospel, and yet disobey it, would from the 
same principles disobey a messenger from the dead. 
With reference, therefore, to every class of incorri- 
gible sinners, whether atheists, deists, or professed 
Christians who live wickedly, the assertion in the 
text holds true, '^ neither would they be persuaded, 
though one should come to them from the dead." 

My hearers, it may well restrain us from wish* 
ing to see and converse with any of our deceased 
friends, or desiring any other extraordinary method 
to be used for our conversion, to consider that 
without the concurring influences of the Spirit of 
God, no means whatever will prove effectual. In 
the diligent use of the appointed means of grace, 
we are encouraged to hope for the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. But if we undervalue these, hoping 
that God will attempt our recovery by some extraor* 
dinary interposition, we may provoke him to with- 
•draw his spirit from us. If so presumptuous a desire 
should be gratified^ yet, not being accompanied with 
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sanctifybig grace, it might serve in the end but to 
enhance and aggravate our condemnation. They 
who are careless and indifferent about waiting upon 
God, and seeking his grace in his appointed way, 
can have no ground to hope for success in those 
other ways which are of their own devising. 

A thorough conviction of the reality of that 
misery, in which the rich man was plunged, would 
rouse each of us, one and all, to the most earnest, 
fervent, and unremitting diligence in seeking the grace 
of God. Nothing would tempt us to forego any 
oppcMTtunity favourable to our spiritual improvement 
and eternal wellbeing. By our eagerness and zeal 
in embracing every such opportunity, we should be 
seen flying from the wrath to come, pressing into 
the kingdom of God, striving to secure our entrance 
at the strait gate, seizing by a holy violence on that 
prize of immortality, that hope of life eternal, which 
the Gospel sets before us. The apparent reverse of 
all this in the feelings and conduct of most people, 
is owing to their incredulity or insensibility of their 
liableness to the misery of the undone wretch in the 
text. They have no realizing apprehension of any 
such danger awaiting them. But why is it that they 
are thus secure ? To what can it be owing that 
they do not see and feel their danger. Has it not 
been announced to them by those of whose veracity 
they can have no pretence to doubt ? In the text, 
our Saviour implicitly declares, that the people who 
lived under the old Testament dispensation, favoured 
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with the writings of Moses and the Prophets, bad in 
them sufficient warning of the dreadful punishment 
which would overtake them in another worlds should 
they leave this in a state of impenitence. If one were 
to go to them from the dead, and testify to them the 
horrible torments which the souls of their deceased 
ungodly kindred were at that instant suffering in 
hell, — ^such a testimony from such a messenger would 
not be equal to^ nor so worthy of their belief, as was 
that of Moses and the Prophets. Thus withoul 
excuse were unbelievers among the ancient Israel- 
ites. Much more, however, has been done for us^ 
who are favoured with the light of Christianity. In 
addition to the same Moses and the Prophets^ we 
have Christ and his Apostles. So much fuller and 
clearer is what the Gospel has made known to us 
above what had been before taught concerning a 
future state^ a heaven and a hell, that it has almost 
removed the veil which bides from us those unseen 
states. So much superior are its discoveries^ that 
it is extolled as having brought them to light. It is 
the testimony 9 not of a vanishing ghost^ but of a 
person next in dignity to the eternal Father of the 
whole creation ; the brightness of his glory, the 
express image of his person^ sitting with him at his 
right hand on the throne of the universe, having the 
eternal destinies of all men in his hands. From him 
who is thus exalted, and invested with the keys of 
hell and death, with power to admit into heaven^ 
and to lock in hell — we are assured of life eternal 
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for as many as believe in and obey him; and of 
death eternal in reserve for all the wicked and im- 
penitent. To the one it will be said, ^^ Come, ye 
blessed ;" to the other^ ^^ Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels !" 
As specimens of the execution of these two 
opposite sentences, in the parable of which the text 
IB a part, the same faithful and true witness selects 
two individuals, and contrasts their different condi- 
tions in this life and in the next. One has large 
possessions, dwells in a palace, is arrayed in princo- 
ly robes, in purple and fine linen, and partakes of 
ail the luxuries of the world, faring sumptuously 
trery day. The other is a beggar lying at the gate 
of his opulent neighbour, unable to help himself, and 
without any means of subsistence^^-covered over 
with disgusting ulcMs—^alt exposed naked to the 
air and to the dogs — ^being destitute alike both of 
dothes and of food, and who would have been glad 
to share with the dogs in what fell from the table 
within the palace. After the death of these two 
meD, the future scene opens,*«^-the second contrast 
begins, setting before us their condition in the unseen 
World. The beggar, at the heavenly banquet, re- 
elines on the bosom of the great father of the faithfuL 
The rich man, in hell, suffering exquisite torture, 
wiCoesses the present felicity oi* the beggar, and now 
desires from him a drop of water, more earnestly 
than he had before longed for the crumbs of his 
table. The great gulf, excluding all intercourse or 
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transition from one state to the other, leaves the 
miserable sufferer absolutely hopeless. 

In the opposite conditions of these two men^ we 
see what each of us has to expect after this life, 
according to our respective characters, as righteous 
or wicked, as those who obey or disobey the Gospel 
of Christ. Ought we not to have a full and unwav- 
ering belief in these things ? After God has spoken 
them to us by his Son from heaven, is it not won- 
derful that there should be any among us who pro- 
fess to believe in Christ, and yet boldly reject these 
bis doctrines. The fact, however, is, that in this 
vicinity there are several large congregations, calling 
themselves Christians, and observing the forms of 
christian worship, whose teachers are understood to 
deny all future punishment ; and who assure their 
hearers, that, be their characters what they may, 
they will all, when they die, be received into Abra- 
ham's bosom. This belief is reported to prevail 
more or less throughout the country, and to be es- 
poused by some in almost every parish. Can there 
be a more complete subversion of the whole system 
of the Gospel, or a more daring attempt to make 
Christ the minister of sin, and the great patron of 
sinners ? Can any error be more fatal to the souls 
of men, more pernicious to their morals and manners, 
or more threatening to good order and government ? 
May not all sorts of crimes be expected to follow 
where such opinions have gone before and paved 
the way ? 
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' There is another description of universalists 
among us^ whose tenets are not so directly perni- 
cious to virtue^ but jet^ as not according vfixh the 
form of sound words contained in the Scriptures, 
cannot, in my view, be adopted with safety;- — I 
mean those who admit the certainty and reality of 
future punishment^ but deny that it will be eternal. 
Their imagination is shocked at the idea of a mise- 
ry that will never end, of ^* a fire which is never 
quenched, and of a worm which never dies.'' They 
endeavour^ therefore, to believe, that after a certain 
period of torment, the rich man, with the wicked in 
general, will be brought to repent, and will then be 
liberated; — that the great gulf will be filled up, 
or a bridge thrown over it on which they may pass 
to heaven. We should all most joyfully hail this 
belief, were it supported by scripture authority. 
But had it been the design of Christ, that we should 
so believe, would he not have given some hint or 
intimation of the kind in the parable before us, or in 
some or other of his various discourses on the day 
of judgment and final consummation of all things ? 
In all these, however, the reverse is explicitly affirm- 
ed. Throughout the Scriptures, from Genesis to 
Revelation, destruction^ perdition^ everlasting pun- 
ishment are the threatened and predicted end of the 
wicked. How, then, can salvation be their final 
portion ^ 

According to this theory, future punishment will 
be disciplinary ; like the afflictions of the present 
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life, all intended fee the benefit of the suflTerers, to 
hriog tbeai to repentance, and so to salration. Bat 
this hypothesis is so far from being supported, that 
it is explicitly contradicted by the general tenor of 
Scripture. The late Dr Chauncy adnaitted that 
the punishment of the wicked might continue for a 
very long duration, even for ages of ages, thougk 
he was confident it would cease on their repentance) 
that each sufferer would be released as soon as be 
should repent But will they not all repent at th« 
moment when they shall be convinced of the reality 
of this misery ? Could repentance then avail themi 
surely the sight, without the experience of hell tor- 
ments, must be sufficient to produce it. '^ Whea 
once the master of the house has risen up, and shut 
the door,^' at that juncture, the excluded are repre* 
^sented as repenting, ^knocking," and with the 
utmost importunity supplicating admission. The 
dreadful reply which they receive, shows their re- 
pentance to be too late. 

What room for hope can there be, in favour oi 
those who shall receive ^^ judgment without mercy— 
the full recompense of their deeds — ^be punished 
according to their works," — and being once in the 
place of punishment, ^^ shall not come forth thence 
till they have paid the uttermost farthing?'^ Of 
course^ they must suffer the full penalty of God's 
law. If after this they shall be saved, their salva* 
tion will be, not of grace, but on the ground of their 
having, in their own persons, answered the demands 
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of the law. But is not a salvation of this kind 
represented, throughout the Gospel, as impossible ? 
How often is the assertion repeated, ^^ by the deeds 
of the law, no flesh shall be justified." 

My brethren, after nearly three score and ten 
years' acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, it does 
appear to me to have been the intention of the 
writers of them, that we should believe that if we 
die in our sins, impenitent and unrenewed, we shall 
be lost and undone forever ! Thb fear is set before 
us on purpose, that it may aid and facilitate our 
escape from the threatened dan|;er. 1 appeal to 
your judgment, whether it will not be more wise and 
rational to cherish thb fear, than to attempt to abate 
or lessen it P Tremendous as the idea is, should we 
not keep it always in our thoughts, till it has pro- 
duced the eAeet intended by our Saviour's discourse 
in the text ; and brought us to a fixed resolution to 
part with oor sins, and to comply with all those 
duties prescribed as necessary to the working out of 
our salvation ? May the divine mercy grant that we 
Biay all fly from the wrath to come, and take hold 
on eternal life ! 
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MATTHEW V. 20. 

Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pliariseesj ye shaU in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

These words occur io what is called our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount. In that discourse, he ex- 
plains the true meaning of various precepts contain- 
ed in the divine law, and- vindicates these precepts 
from the corrupt glosses and false constructions of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. In this connexion, the 
text comes in as a solemn caution against the corrupt 
principles of those Jewish teachers. 

In the writings of the Evangelists, no words are 
of more frequent occurrence, than Scribes and Phari- 
sees. They are thus generally mentioned together, 
probably on account of their close affinity and agree* 
ment with each other. In our Saviour's time, those 
among the Jews who were devoted to the study of 
the law^ its authorized transcribers and public ex- 
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pounders, had the title of Scribes and Doctors of the 
Law. They were its regular public teachers, the 
preaching clergy who instructed the people, while 
the priests' attended the sacrifices. Their profession 
and the duties of their office required in them a most 
thorough . knowledge of the holy Scriptures ; and 
this they were supposed to possess, as appears from 
Herod's consulting with the ^^ Scribes of the people,'^ 
as well as with the chief priests, when he wished to 
learn where, according to the prophecies, the ^^ Mes- 
siah should be born." 

The Pharisees were a religious sect or denomi- 
nation, distinguished from others by their own pe- 
culiarities ; and these peculiarities consisted in their 
claim to a knowledge of the law more accurate, a 
veneration for it more profound, and an observance 
of it more strict and scrupulous, than were professed 
by others. It may naturally be supposed that the 
Scribes were generally of this sect^ among whom 
the law of God was held in such high estimation. 
On account of their officiating as public teachers, 
the Scribes and Pharisees are said ^^ to sit in Moses' 
seat ;" and our Saviour exhorts the people to regard 
and obey them so far as they taught the uncorrupted 
doctrines of Moses. 

We are to remember that, at this time, the Jew- 
ish religion, as contained in the writings of Moses 
and the Prophets, was the only true religion in th^ 
world ; and the Jewish nation the only people on 
earth by whom this religion was professed. To 
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them peitained the adoptioo, the glory, the cove* 
nants, the giving of the law^ the servke of God, and 
the promises. From the early ages of the worldi 
they had been the depositaries of the oracles of God* 
On them alone had the light of divine revelatios 
directly and immediately shone ; and them only had 
Jehovah acknowledged as his chosen people. Their 
country was the valley of vision. They inherited 
it is a promised possession, a type of the heavenly 
Canaan, the future incorruptible inheritance reserved 
for the saints in light. God had not dealt so with 
any other nation ; and as for his revealed judgments, 
they were unknown to whole heathen world. 

Of all descriptions of people in this so highly 
favoured and distinguished nation, the Scribes and 
Pharisees held the first rank^ and were the most 
eminent for their religious character. As the in* 
structers of their brethren, the study of religion 
Was essential to their profession; and' they had 
opportunity and advantages for superior attainments 
in knowledge. As Pharisees, the peculiarities of 
their profession required and supposed them to pos« 
sess a degree of sanctity above others. Their right- 
eousness was supposed to exceed what was obliga* 
tory on the people at large, and even to rise above 
the requirements of the law. Slich was their repu*^ 
, tation for piety, devotion, and sanctity of manRers» 
that it is reported to have become a proverbial say- 
ing, '* that if bqt two men went to heaven, cme of 
them would be a Pharisee*'' 
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How Startled, may we then suppose, were onr 
Lord's hearers at his declaration in the text ! To 
hir present auditors^ and, through them, to us and 
to all others, with the utmost solemnity he declares, 
that unless our righteousness, our inherent holiness, 
shall exceed that inculcated by the doctrines, or 
exhibited in the lives of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
unless it be of a different nature from theirs, we 
shall, by no means, be acknowledged as his subjects 
or admitted to the privileges of his heavenly king- 
dom. 

My hearers, we may not imagine ourselves un- 
interested in this declaration* In thus deciding upon 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
great Head of the church, ami final Jodge of the 
world, certainly intended our admonition and warn- 
ing* As what was said viath reference to them, was 
Ipon a subject which is now as greatly interesting 
to oarselves, it should naturally awaken our most 
earnest attention. Were you seeking to beintro'* 
doced to some great and powerful prince, on whose 
favour yotff whole fortune depended, and were yot 
apprised that your appearing in a particular dress 
Would be necessary to your admksion ; if it were 
at the same time announced that certain applicants 
before yon, confident that they were rightly habited, 
had been utterly rejected on account of their having 
judged amiss on this article,-^woirid you not solici*^ 
tonsly inquire in what habit they had made the 
attempt, and most diligently compare it with your 
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own ? Or were the possession of a great estate or 
some high dignities proposed, on condition of ac- 
quiring skill in a certain art or science ; and a num- 
ber of candidates, after much trouble and pains thus 
to accomplish themselves, had been pronounced 
deficient in the requisite qualifications, and thereby 
missed their objects,^— would you not, engaged in 
the same pursuit, and aiming at the same objects^ 
wish to learn the particular defects which occasioned 
their claims to be set aside ? Would you not fear 
lest yourselves might fall into similar mistakes, and 
meet with a similar disappointment ? 

As Christians, my brethren, the objects of our 
professed aim are, not the favours and honours of 
earthly princes, nor the peculiar treasure of kings, 
nor any worldly possessions or dignities ; but the 
privileges and blessings of the Messiah's kingdom, 
the heavenly inheritance and life eternal in store for 
all his qualified subjects. At all times, under the 
law as well as under the Gospel, true religion, inhe- 
rent righteousness or holiness, is the qualification 
ftidispensably requisite to the actual possession of 
these objects. The attainment of them was undoubt- 
edly the aim of the Scribes and Pharisees of old, and 
they took much pains, in their way, to acquire what 
they thought the necessary qualifications. It has 
been already shown, that, of all men^ they were 
favoured with the greatest external advantages fpr 
understanding and practising that righteousness with- 
out which no man can see the Lord. ^ They had in- 
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deed a sort of righteousness, its outward appearance 
at least. For any neglect or defect in the forms of 
godliness, they seem not to have been censured. 
They were constant and regular in attending the 
sacrifices, oblations, divers washings, and other 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic ritual. For- 
merly, in the age of Malachi, their whole nation 
had been charged with a backwardness to furnish 
the means for the support of God's worship. They 
were accused of robbing God in ^' tithes and offer- 
ings," — ^through a greedy avarice, defrauding the 
ministers of religion of those tenths by law required 
for their support. But so anxious were the Phari- 
sees to escape all reproach in this respect, that they 
tithed the minutest articles of their produce. They 
would not make use of the common herbs of their 
gardens, till the tenth part of them had been first 
consecrated to religion. In the observance of public 
festivals and the seasons appropriated to the duties 
of religion, no men could be more scrupulous, exact, 
and even rigorous. Nay, that they might not be 
wanting in any form of devotion, or appearance of 
bodily mortification, it was peculiar to the sect of 
the Pharisees to set apart, over and above what the 
law had appointed, two days in every week for pri- 
vate, personal devotion. 

My brethren, when we consider these appear- 
ances of piety, and compare them with the face of 
religion among ourselves at the present day, are we 
not above measure astonished and alarmed at the 
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declaration of our Sariour in the text ? If these 
Pharisees, who made conscience of performing so 
many religious duties, and who expended so much 
time and pains in the perforomnce of them, did, 
after all, fail of that righteousness which is essential 
to our being the heirs of salvation, what must become 
of the present generation of mankind ? True indeed 
it is, that there may be the appearance of religion 
without the reality, and the form of godliness with- 
out the power ; but, on the other part, it is equally 
true, that there can be no religion in those who are 
destitute of its ^appearance, no godliness in those 
who neglect its forms. From the tree covered with 
leaves and blossoms, and exhibiting a most beautiful 
and promising appearance, it is not certain before*- 
hand that any fruit will be gathered ; but from the 
tree already dead, which neither buds, nor blossoms, 
nor put^ forth leaves, we know that there can be no 
fruit. The latter is evidently the present state of 
all those persons in whom there are no appearances 
of religion^ who respect it neither in their own 
houses nor in the house of Grod, but customarily 
neglect all its seasons and duties. If such persons 
entertain any hope beyond this life, it cannot be 
founded on the Gospel of Christ. They can have no 
pretence for flattering themselves with the expecta^ 
tion of any future benefit or advantage from him. 
If they would allow themselves to reflect upon the 
subject, they must know with the fullest certainty, 
that, in their present state, they are uninterested in 
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Chrurtf unentitlfid to salvation through him,— «diat 
they are of the number of thoae of whom it U aaid, 
that ^' they are condemned already," and that ^^ the 
wrath iii God abideth on them." We may and 
ought to himent over such characters ; but as, by the 
supposition, they are not the eustomary attendants 
on Xxod's house and worship, they cannot be here 
addressedf 

Our present inquiries concern ourselves. As 
professed Christians, we have a sort of righteous^ 
aesfl. Let us then examine wbedier it be better, 
whether it exceed that of the Pharisees. In outward 
forms we are required to equal them. It was a part 
of Christ's mission into the world to abolish the 
more burdensome and showy parts of the ancient 
religion. In lieu of all the numerous rites and cer- 
emonies of Moses, baptism and the Lord's supper 
are the only positive institutions of Christ. These, 
accompanied with prayer and praise and the ministry 
of the word, constitute the public forms of Christian 
worship. One day in seven is the only time 
expressly appropriated to these purposes. The 
many other sabbaths and holy days required of old 
by the Mosaic law, are now made common by the 
Gospel of Christ. The duties of secret and family 
devotion, being the dictates of natural religion, and, 
in some sort, observed by the heathen nations, can- 
not be said to be peculiar to the religion of Christ. 
The rites and forms of this religion being so few 
and easy, may it not be supposed that they will all be 
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regularly and conscientiously observed by every one 
who is truly religious ? The fact, however, is, that 
the greater part of those who are called Christians, 
conduct as though it were left to their own discretion 
whether to observe the whole form of christian god- 
liness, or certain parts only, and these parts to such 
a degree, and . at such seasons only as may chance 
to suit their own convenience. Accordingly, we see 
the great majority of our religious assemblies uni- 
formly excusing themselves from honouring the 
christian eucharist ; while some of them show an 
equal indifference towards that ordinance which 
stamps a visibility of Christy and gives a title to his 
name. What form or public appearance of religion 
have we^ excepting the Lord's day ? And in the 
observance of this, what a variety prevails ! Some 
think it quite sufficient if they go to church once a 
day. Better Christians, indeed, make a point of 
attending the evening as well as the morning service ; 
but having done this, many of them seem to think 
themselves excused from whatever else has the appear- 
ance of religion. Indeed their lukewarmness, their 
lassitude, their impatience at the tedious length of 
God's worship, their eagerness to have it over, their 
haste to return to more agreeable exercises or 
amusements, and their dexterity in finding excuses 
for worldly occupations on the Lord's day, may 
seem to imply a drawback upon the credit which 
might otherwise be due to their zeal for his honour. 
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My brethren^ I will submit a supposed case to 
your consideration: I will suppose that Christ, 
instead of setting aside, had continued upon the neck 
of his disciples the joke imposed bj Moses ; — that in 
order to our enjoying the privileges of his subjects, 
i^e were still required to attend all the costly sacri- 
fices and numerous ceremonies of the law, and, 
besides the exact and scrupulous observance of these 
forms, were required (a circumstance, perhaps, more 
nearly touching the sensibility of a certain class of 
people) absolutely to part with a whole tenth of our 
annual incomes to the support of religion. Were 
these the terms proposed by the Gospel, I would 
ask, what number of persons among us^ in your 
consciences, ye imagine, would offer themselves as 
candidates for the kingdom of heaven, and persevere 
in seeking it by a righteousness equal in labour and 
and expense to that of the Scribes and Pharisees ? 

In this case, however, far as it is beyond almost 
any apparent example of religion in modern times^ 
our Lord in the text declares, that even such candi- 
dates would ultimately fail of success. The truth 
is, that the righteousness of the Pharisees, however 
specious in appearance, exact and complete in exter- 
nals, was yet essentially defective in that sanctifica- 
tion of the heart and affections, and devotion of them 
to God and his service, which Moses, as well a^ 
Christ, requires as the life and soul of all true reli- 
gion. The love of God is the first and great com- 
mand ; as shed abroad in the heart, it is the princi- 
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pie of true obedienM to every other command, the 
root from which all the branches of righteousness 
spring forth ; the spirit which inspires and animates 
the whde sjstem of true godliness, without which^ 
rites and ^rms and all outward appearances are 
mere statues, lifeless pictures, empty shadows, sound* 
ing brass, and tinliling cymbals. 

The want of this principle was the grand and 
fetal defect in the righteousness of the Scribes and 
t'hariseest leaving it a baseless fabrick, an unfounded 
structure, a mere bodily exercise which could not 
profit To them our Saviour peremptorily declaredi 
'^ I linow you, that ye have not the love of God in 
you." They busied themselves a^bout trifles com* 
paratively^ while they neglected the weightier mat-> 
ters of the law. All their care and attention 
Were taken up about rites and forms, were 
exhausted upon externals, in keeping the outside 
clean, while, their hearts and affections being neg- 
lected, every depraved desire and passion was suf* 
fered to grow and predominate within, and they 
were full of extortion and excess. On this account 
our Lord compared them to painted sepnichresy 
which seem beautiful without, and make a shining 
appearance, but within are full of dead men's bones 
and all uncleanness. 

Be assured, my brethren, that our religious acts, 
though they should extend to the outward observ- 
ance of all the ordinances of the Gospel, and the 
regular support of the whole form of godliness ; yet 
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if they proceed not from a thorough change of heart, 
from our being regenerated by the Spirit of God, 
from our having become new creatures through his 
enlightening, quickening^ and sanctifying influences 
on our souls, — ^they are, after all, but a Pharisaic 
righteousness. If we value ourselves upon them ; 
if, in comparing ourselves with others, we feel a 
self-complacency and satisfaction that we are better 
than they, in that we have performed duties neglect- 
ed by them ; if we make these duties the basis of 
our hope towards God, and conclude that since we 
have done so much for him, have taken such pains 
to serve and glorify him, He will certainly show 
us mercy, as it would be inconsistent with his jus- 
tice to withhold salvation from characters so fauhless 
as ours ; — if these be our inward feelings and rea- 
sonings, we are undoubtedly on the veiy rock where 
the Pharisees were wrecked. Of them it is said, 
that, being ignorant of the righteousness of God, 
*^they went about to establish their own," and from 
the deeds of the law, looked for justification before 
God. This was the common mistake of their 
nation^ and proved the ground of their so general 
opposition to Christ and his Gospel. In that age, 
no error was deemed by the Apostles more dange- 
rous and fatal. In most of his Epistles^ St. Paul 
sets himself professedly, by various arguments, to 
expose and refute it. So much indeed upon this 
subject occurs throughout the New Testament, that 
but few Christians so confessedly trust to their own 
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righteousness, as did the Pharisees. Some variation 
has taken place in modifying the old mistake. Ma- 
ny seem to think that their own duties and virtues 
are the foundation, and that, where these fail, Christ 
will supply the breach^ and his righteousness finish 
the structure. Hence their trust is divided between 
him and themselves. 

But, my brethren, this scheme has no support in 
the Gospel, and is utterly irreconcileable with the 
gospel terais of repentance and faith. True and 
evangelical repentance confesses that our secret faults 
and open transgressions are innumerable, and that 
our very best services ate mingled with imperfections 
sufficient for our condemnation. Faith^ weary and 
heavy laden under the consciousness of this burden 
of guilt and ill desert, joyfiilty receives Christ as the 
Lord, our ikhteoasness, whose obedience alone 
avails to our jlistification, and procures for «s all the 
treasures of mercy and grace — reoeives him as 
^^ made of God unto us, wisdom, wnA righteousness^ 
and sanctification, and redemption." Fasth is dhe 
bond of nnion between Christ and his people, by 
virtue of whicfh they derive strength from him for 
every good work which they perform. 

Here, then, we may discern the nature and the 
principle of that righteousness,' which is belter than 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. It results from 
that renovated state of mind which takes place on 
the exercise of repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord lesus Christ* It is oonseqqeDt upon 4Mir 
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being created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God has (urdained that we should walk in 
them, and it is performed through him, working in 
us both to will and to do. 

These sentiments and impressions have taken 
such hold on the heart of the sincere Christian, as 
to produce a change in his habitual thoughts, tem- 
per, desires, aims, and pursuits. Old things pass 
away, and all things become new to the taste and 
relish of his mind. His affections are set on things 
above. Though he neglects not his temporal con- 
cerns, yet he regards them but with a subordinate 
view to objects incomparably more important. 
Feeling that he is not his own, that he has been 
bought with a price, he consecrates himself, body 
and soul, his worldly possessions, his time, his 
influence, his all, to the service of him by whom 
he has been redeemed ; and this, not from constraint, 
but willingly, from love, gratitude, and the pleas- 
ure which he experiences in what he believes to be 
the service of God. To him, the duties of religion 
are no longer a burden and a weariness, but his 
delight. His language is that of the Psalmist, ^^ Oh 
how I love thy law ! How amiable arc thy taber- 
nacles! I love the habitation of thy house, and 
the place where thine honour dwelleth. I esteem 
thy precepts concerning all things to be right. I 
will run the way of thy commandments." 
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By a righteousness thus prompted by love and 
gratitude, faith and hope, men become the subjects 
of Christ's kingdom on earth, and qualify them- 
selves for its enjoyment in heaven. May divine 
grace produce in us all a righteousness of this 
kind ! 
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ACTSix. 11. 

And the Lord said unto him, Arisen and go into the 
street which is called Straight, and inquire in 
the house of Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus: 
for, behold, he prayeth. 

The man here called Saul of Tarsus^ seems to 
have been an extraordinary person from his youth. 
He was indeed a Jew, as both his parents were 
of that nation ; and by them he had been trained up 
in the religion of his fathers. But his birth was 
among the Asiatic Greeks in the city of Tarsus, the 
capital of the neighbouring province of Cilicia. In 
the schools of this city, young Saul received the first 
rudiments of learning, and was most probably 
favoured with peculiar advantages for an early pro- 
ficiency in knowledge. Undoubtedly he became 
familiar with the learned works of the Grecian poets, 
orators, and philosophers. As he grew towards 
man's estate, he was sent from Tarsus to Jerusalem, 
there to finish his education under the celebrated 
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Gamaliel. This man was a member of the Sanhe- 
drim, or supreme council of the Jews, and had great 
weight and authority in that assembly of the Elders. 
Such were his teaming and abilities, that the ^^ hon- 
our of the law is said to have failed with him.'' 
While he assisted in the national council, all the 
members hearkened to him, and his advice overruled 
their decisions. When the Apostles were first sum- 
moned before this assembly, Gamaliel appeared 
superior to passion and prejudice, and discovered 
becoming temper and moderation. But the growth 
of the new sect, and the boldness of the Apostles in 
disregarding the charge of the £lders, might have 
exasperated his spirit afterward, and induced him to 
encourage the zeal of his rash and fiery pupil. 

Saul had just comj^ted his studies and fitted 
himself for public employments, when he conceived 
die whole hierarchy of his country to be in danger of 
being overthrown by the prevalence of Christianity. 
With all the fire of youth and genius, and all the zeal 
of a flaming bigots he engaged in the general perse- 
cution of the Christians. Resolved on their total 
extirpation, after the murder of Stephen and many 
others of both sexes at Jerusalem, he solicited a 
commission to carry on the bloody business in foreign 
and distant cities. His learning and. accomplish- 
ments had probably already procured him a consid- 
erable reputation, or we can hardly suppose that the 
Sanhedrim would so readily have committed to him 
such an important trust. He was, as the context 



relates, proceeding on a comnisinoii of this kind to 
Damascus, breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
agaifist t^ church; and had ahready approached 
snigh unto the city, when he was auddenl j and mi- 
raoiiloiisljr arresied in his career of guilt, and con- 
verted from a foiiocis persecutor into a firm believer, 
and a most zealous preacher and defender of the 
very feidi which he had set out lo destroy. The 
Lord Jesus himself condescended to meet him in the 
way, and, by a voice from heaven, to convict him of 
liis dreadful mistake. Overwhelmed with astonish- 

I 

ment and horror at this conviction, being led into 
die city, he continued three days humbling himself 
for kth great wickedness, festing, and praying. 

At the expiration of that term, an eminent £isci- 
fde in Damascus was sent, as related in the text, to 
instruct and comfort him. By a vision the Lord 
direded Ananias into what street to go, and at 
wiiose bouse to inquire for a person called ^' Saul 
of Tarsus," adding as a reason for his mission, and 
as what diould remove all scruples from his mind, 
^^for beboU, he prayeth !" This is evidently men- 
tioned as an extraordinary occurrence worthy of 
particular remark, that such a character as Saul 
shoold be engaged in prayer, — ^that he^ who had so 
lately breathed nothing but threatenings and slaugh- 
ter, should now breathe nothing but prayer and the 
spirit of devotion. But had Saul never prayed be- 
fore ? In times past he had been accustomed to do 
that which he considered as praying. For he had 
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lived a Pharisee after the strictest sect, and the 
Pharisees abounded in prayer. They prayed not 
only in the synagogues, but in the markets and in 
the corners of the streets, and were accustomed to 
make long prayers. After their manner^ Saul had 
undoubtedly been in the habit of praying ; and like 
them, he probably set a high value on his prayers. 
They were all, however, performed amiss, and were 
nothing in God's account. The observation upon 
him, ^' behold, he prayeth,'^ implies that, till the 
present juncture, he had never prayed in an accep- 
table manner. Heretofore he had but said his pray- 
ers ; what he now did was really praying, and had 
in it all the qualifications of devotion acceptable to 
God. 

Such prayer is the exercise of the best affections 
of our nature towards their highest and infinitely 
most worthy object. Thrown as we are on the 
stage of life, empty, impotent, dependent beings ; 
our feelings prompt us to solicit the assistance of 
that great Being, who has seen fit to give us exis- 
tence. Our thoughts are withdrawn from the 
creatures, and fixed upon the Creator. Our spirit is 
conscious of its near approach to the great Father 
of spirits, and, under a lively sense of his presence, 
greatness, and goodness, recognizes and adores his 
matchless perfections and glorious character ; grate- 
fully acknowledges its obligations to him for life^ 
with all its attendant blessings and comforts ; con- 
fesses and laments its own imperfection and unwor- 
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ihiness, fervently imploring pardon for whatever has 
been amiss iu time past, and grace to amend for the 
future. Convinced of its own utter insufficiency to 
obtain or secure its own enjoyment— feeling its en- 
tire and absolute dependence upon the great Author 
of all created existence, it humbly expresses before 
him its desires for such blessings as may be suitable 
to its circumstances, and consistent with the divine 
wisdom to bestow. It refers and submits, however, 
all its requests to be granted or denied according 
to his good pleasure, still hoping in God and rejoic- 
ing in his unlimited power and goodness, as confi- 
dent that he will ultimately do more than the 
petitioner can ask or think. The tendency of such 
exercises to purify the heart, to control the passions, 
to compose and tranquillize the mind, to give a 
serene dignity and elevation to its views and hopes, 
and cause it to rest in God as its chief and supreme 
good, cannot be questioned. It produces a frame 
of mind and constitutes a general temper, in the 
highest degree fitted for happiness and self-enjoy- 
ment under all circumstances. The spirit of prayer 
18 a spirit of true piety, of humility, of gratitude, of 
resignation, and of hope in God. Of course, it may 
be expected to produce an inward peace, passing the 
understanding of those by whom it has never been 
experienced. 

In the following discourse, we design to 
inquire into the nature of acceptable prayer, — a 
subject which will not be thought uninteresting, 

17 
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whjeQ it is considered, that we ourselves, like Saul 
and the Pharisees of old, ajre liable to self-deceptioui 
and to think that we pray, when in the true iniport 
of the duty, we do not The things implied in 
acceptable prayer, may be summarily comprized in 
this definition, namely, Prayer is the expression o£ 
the desires of a suppliant and grateful heart to God, 
in the name of Christ, for things agreeable to his 
will. In the illustration of this, it may be observed. 

Firsts That prayer is the expression of the 
desires of the heart. This ought to be deeply fixed 
in our minds. Proper and suitable words are to be 
used, but, with respect to the Searcher of hearts, 
they are wholly insignificant, when not accompani- 
ed with correspondent desires. The best composed 
forms of devotion, when repeated with no fixed 
attention to their meaning, are but a presumptuous, 
trifling with the Almighty. We think of prayers ia 
an unknown tongue as a kind of solemn mockery. 
But though we should understand the meaning of 
oqr words when vfe pretend to pray^ yet, if thQ 
meaning of our hearts be different, our prayers ar^ 
notbiog but a pretence. They are so far from being 
a reasonable and acceptable service, that they are in 
reality an offence to God. How often and strongly 
lias hq expressed hjs displeasure at those who draw 
nigh to him with their mouths, and honour, bim 
with tUeir lips, whilst their hearts are far from him ! 

If we be not qn oui; guard and watchful ovex 
the workings. o( our hearts, we may be greatly de« 
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ceived with respect to the nature of our devotions. 
Reason and conscience may teach us what things 
are proper and worthy to be desired ; but we may 
ihistake these dictates of conscience for desires. 
Under this delusion we may pray for things which 
we know ought to be desired, though no such desire 
has place in our hearts. Our reason may be con- 
vinced that the things contained in that form of 
prayer taught us by our Saviour, ought to be desired. 
Under this conviction we may repeal the form, and 
pray, that God's ^' name may be hallowed," while 
at the same time no reverence and adoration may 
have place in our hearts. We may pray that his 
" kingdom may come, and his will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven ;" and at the same instant, the 
most predominant desire of our hearts may be in 
opposition to the precepts of his law and the disposals 
of his providence. We may pray that he would 
keep us from temptation, while in our hearts we 
may be forming the purpose of knowingly going 
into the way of temptation. 

The covetous and worldly may pray against the 
love of riches ; the proud and ambitious may pray 
for humility ; and the openly vicious for the refor- 
mation of their lives ; while the real desires of each 
of these characters may be in direct opposition to 
the language of their lips. How depraved and sin- 
ful must those men be, who can thus venture to 
prevaricate in their addresses to the God of truth ! 
It is possible, however, that, in many instances, they 
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may be guilty of this, and yet remain insensible of 
their insincerity. Nut distinguishing between the 
dictates of conscience and the real desires of their 
hearts, they may think that they have performed 
an acceptable service to God when they have ver- 
bally asked of him the things which they are con- 
scious ought to be desired. Instead of being prompt- 
ed by any of the feelings of true piety, they may be 
led by sinister and interested views to the expression 
of such desires in prayer. The motive of him who 
leads in social worship, may be as unworthy as was 
that of the Pharisees of old. Like them he may 
aim at being seen of men, and at gaining a charac- 
ter for devotion. It may gratify his vanity to strike 
and captivate the audience, by showing how fluent, 
or how fervent, or how solemn he can be. 

Sincerity^ my brethren, is a qualification abso- 
lutely essential to the acceptance of our prayers. 
Without this, we offer but the sacrifice of fools. 
Unless the real desires of our hearts be expressed, 
our prayers will of course be hypocritical. In what 
manner, then, are our devotions performed ? Do 
they consist of real and hearty desires, or of good 
words only ? Are you not wont to be more solici- 
tous about propriety of expression, than the pouring 
out of your heart before God! How often have 
you from memory repeated over a set of words in a 
formal way, and recorded this for a prayer, while 
your insensible heart has borne no part in the per- 
formance ! Have you not been more careful to 
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consider what you ought to pray for, than to discov- 
er and express your real desires ? If it be your 
commendable, and at this day, alas ! almost singular 
practice, daily to pray in your family and in your 
closet ; yet it may not be amiss for you to reflect, 
whether these devotions be any thing more than 
mere forms to which you have become accustomed. 
While you verbally ask God to make you holy and 
obedient to his commands, is there- no sinful course 
in which you habitually indulge ? Do you not often 
pretend to thank and praise God for his great good- 
ness towards you, whilst he sees your heart to be 
void of all grateful emotions ? What numbers at 
stated seasons join in thanksgiving to Heaven for 
Christ, and the way of salvation through him, while 
they practically persist in making light of him, and 
in neglecting his salvation ! 

When we join in public worship, do we carefully 
attend to the petitions expressed, and yield our 
hearty Jmen so far as they accord with our desires ? . 
This is incumbent upon all who pretend to unite in 
social or public prayers. The hearts of the whole 
assembly should be joined with that of the speaker 
in the addresses which be presents to God. If, in- 
stead of thus fixing your attention, you suffer not 
only your eyes, but your thoughts to wander; 
though others may pray^ yet yati do not — you present 
nothing but your body before the Lord. With how 
many of those who attend the forms of worship, is ' 
this usually the case ! How many are habitually 
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iseftonsneiss t>f guilt on th^t tecount ! We sdl, indeed, 
kaVe reason to lament thiat our hearts are so prone, 
like a deceitful bo^, to start aside from our duty ; 
and that vain or wanderiqg thoughts are so bfteh 
mingled with our devotions. But vehen these things 
are the grief and burden of the mind, though they 
inay imply its vi^eakneta and imperfection, yet they 
are no proof of its insincerity. Amidst the occasioti- 
al confusion of such intruding thoughts, there may 
be an habitual aim at the divine honour. The ut- 
most vigilance, however, ought to be Used in guard- 
ing against them^i You would do well to spend a 
little time in serious consideration before you begin 
your address to God. Examine your heart, and 
inquire what are its true and genuine desires. Re- 
view the expressions which you are accustomed to 
use in prayer, and compare them with your inward 
feelings. Having entered on the duty, attend to 
the import of every sentence, and speak with sucU 
deliberation, that your desires may accompany 
your utterance, and, if possible, prompt your express- 
ions. 

The heart of a good Christian, when warmed 
With devotion, may so abound with holy desires, as 
to quicken his utterance and give fluency to his 
language. Such fervour is not to be repressed or 
discountenanced. But whenever it is experienced, 
it is probably the effe(;t of that serious musing which 
is here recommended. By this previous meditation, 
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the whole soul may become engaged, and di Hs 
facultiea devoutly and delightfully exoxdsed in the 
duty of prayer. ''Be. not rash with thy moutho^ 
says the wise man, ''and let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter any thing before Qod/' Thia is an 
express cantion. against a thoughtlesa addresa to 
Qodf or a hasty rushing into the presence' of the 
gri^at^st and best of Beings. The thought that he 
cannot be deceived and will not be mocked, should 
eflfectui^Uy restrain us from* uttering with our lips 
what we neither feel nor wish, in our hearts. 

Secondly^ Prayer implies supplication^ or an. ex- 
pression of the supplicating desires of the heart. Wb 
may express real desires to God for the bestowment 
oC certain blessings, and yet not pr^y acceptably. 
The temper ai|d diqiosition. of the heart are different 
under, different circumstances. Those of the credit- 
tor in asking for his due, are very different from 
those of the humble beggar requesting alms. The 
one asks for that to which he feels himself justly en^ 
titled ; the other for that to which he pretends no 
claim. The desires of the latter only partake of the 
nature of prayer. We do not and cannot pray for 
that which we consider as our due. We may indeed 
express our desires in the form of a prayer, but in 
our hearts we do not pray. Our desires are not of 
a suppliant nature. We feel not a supplicating^ but 
a demanding temper. Praying is not demanding. 
Subjects may express their desires to their sovereign 
for their rights and privileges in the form of a pray* 
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er, but in heart and reality they make a demand. 
They esteem the granting of their request a matter of 
right, and not of mere grace and favour in their prince. 
Nay, while he refuses or delays, they look upon 
themselves as injured and oppressed. In their 
hearts at least, they blame and censure him as unjust. 
But the same disposition in a traitor justly condemn- 
ed for treasonable practices, would be wholly im- 
proper and unbecoming. He might deprecate the 
execution of the sentence against him, and pray for 
pardon ; but would have no ground for complaint, 
and, if . properly sensible of his guilty would not in 
his heart blame his sovereign, though his petition 
should be rejected. 

Does not prayer to God require the exercise of a 
similar temper P When an assembly of sinful men 
stand praying, ought they not to *^ consider themselves 
as so many malefactors, met to implore the mercy of 
their great Judge ?" On every occasion, ought we 
not to appear as suppliants at the throne of grace ? 
Should not our requests to God be attended with 
such a sense of our unworthiness and ill desert, as 
might dispose us to acknowledge his justice, though 
he should disregard them ? Does he not expect and 
require, that in all our approaches to him we con- 
fess ourselves to bcr what we are, erring, sinful 
creatures, less than the least of his mercies ? In 
proportion as we fail of this self-abasement in the 
divine presence, will not the desires which we ex- 
press to God, in language however humble, savour 
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more of a demanding than of a supplicating temper ? 
How then can we expect his acceptance ? " He re- 
sisteth the proud, while he gives grace to the humble." 

If our prayers in times past, my brethren, have 
not been answered, it may be that we have been 
ready to doubt whether God is a Being who regards 
or hears prayer ; whether his mercy and faithfulness 
be such as his word represents them; in short, 
whether there be any profit in praying unto him. 
But before we entertain these unworthy suspicions 
of the Father of mercies, ought we not to inquire 
whether ouf prayers have not been deficient in this 
important qualification of humility? Have they flowed 
from a broken heart, from a humble and contrite spir- 
it ? Have they been offered up. under a suitable sense 
of our own unworthiness ? Has the manner ojf our 
presenting them been sincere, fervent, and humble ? 
Instead of distrusting the divine promises, have we 
not greater reason to distrust our own performauces, 
to doubt whether we have not asked amiss, and so 
failed of the condition upon which the promise is 
suspended ? All the blessings tendered to sinners in 
the Gospel, are represented as proceeding from free, 
unmerited grace^ both in the primary offer, and in 
the ultimate bestowment. Unless they be thus 
regarded in all our requests to . God for them, we 
cannot seek tiiem aright. 

TTiirdhfj In acceptable prayer, the supplicating 
desires of a grateful heart are expressed. Being 
absolutely dependent upon God for all our past and 
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present enjoyments^ we cannot with a suitable tem- 
per apply to him for farther blessings, if we be 
insensible of those which we have already received. 
Ingratitude for past mercies must necessarily exclude 
us from the hope of future blessings. A grateful 
sense of the infinite obligations under which he has 
laid us already^ should attend every renewed appli- 
cation to God. Accordingly, St. Paul, in his direc- 
tions respecting prayer, joins with it thanksgiving-^ 
"in every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known to 

God.'' 

Fourthly^ These supplicating desires of a grates 
ful heart, must be expressed or ofifered up to God 
with faith in his being and perfections. Ju6t and 
worthy apprehensions of the infinite object to whom 
we make our address, should attend every act of 
devotion. We cannot indeed comprehend his infini- 
ty; but we may clearly apprehend and firmly 
believe in his being and glorious perfections. In 
our approaches to him, we may cherish ia our miadis 
a lively sense of his presence^ power, and goodness. 
We may clearly conceive and firmly believe him to 
be both able and willing to do exceedingly and 
abundantly above what we can ask or think. With 
svcb thoughts of him^ are we not dkected to make 
our approach, when we are told, that " whosoever 
Cometh unto God, mast believe that he is, and that 
be is a re warder of them that diligently seek him r^' 
I observe. 
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FifiUy, That, in order to our prayers being 
acceptable to God, they must be for things agreea- 
ble to his will* Of this kind are all spiritual and 
eternal blessings, all the means of moral improve- 
ment in this life^ and of everlasting happiness in the 
next. For these^ our desires cannot be too strong, 
nor rise too high ; nor can we be too fervent or 
importunate in pouring out these desires to God. 
But with respect to temporal blessings, as we know 
not what will be uppn the whole good for us, we 
must set bounds to our desires. While we are 
allowed to petition for whatever may be necessary to 
our comfortable subsistence, we are cautioned 
against coveting the great things of life, or those 
objects of pride and luxury, which vanity, custom, 
or a disorderly fancy may seem to have made neces- 
sary to us. We may pray conditionally for that 
which in our view may seem most desirable ; at the 
same time acknowledging our ignorance, and refer- 
ring all our requests to the wisdom and goodness of 
our heavenly Father, to grant or deny them as he 
sees will be most for his glory and our best good, 
holding ourselves in readiness to acquiesce in what- 
ever he shall appoint. I add^ 

In the sixth f and last place^ as what the Gospel 
teaches to be an important qutlification in our prayers^ 
That they be presented to God in the name of Christ, 
with a humble dependence on his merits and inter- 
cession as the ground of their acceptance. We are 
taught to view his mediation as the channel through 
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which all the streams of the divine mercy and good- 
ness are conveyed to apostate men^ as the procuring 
cadse of all our present enjoyments and future hopes; 
and His intercession as that alone which can render 
our prayers successful, or our persons acceptable to 
God. In all our approaches to the throne of grace 
we are to remember, that through Christ alone we 
are allowed access to God, and that he is the medi- 
um of our whole intercourse with the Father. Ev- 
ery act of devotion and religious service- must be 
offered in the name of the Lord Jesus, in imitation 
of his example, in obedience to liis authority, and 
in reliance on his intercession for its acceptance 
with God. 

I have now, my hearers, endeavoured in several 
particulars to explain to you what I apprehend to 
be the nature of acceptable prayer. Our obligations 
to this duty must appear, when we consider how 
reasonable and suitable it is to all our ideas of moral 
fitness, that creatures, in themselves ignorant, weak, 
and dependent, should, with humble prostratidn^ 
adore the self-sufficient and all-sufficient Creator : 
thanking him for his innumerable benefits daily 
received^ and supplicating the bestowment of those 
which they still need. What though the omniscient 
Being knows our wants already, and can receive no 
information from us ? What though^ being infinite 
in goodness, he will do that which is upon the whole 
best, without our entreaty or persuasion ? Still these 
concessions do not supersede the use and reasona- 
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bleness of prayer. This duty is not intended to 
produce its effects upon God, but upon ourselves. 
It is not designed to inform him of any thing with 
which he was before unacquainted^ nor to moveliim 
to that to which he is indisposed. But on our own 
minds, its influence will be great and beneficial, 
impressing them with a sense of our wants and of 
odr dependence upon the divine bounty for their 
supply, and in this way bringing us into a suitable 
frame for receiving what God may see fit to give. 

Indeed, we cannot conceive of a greater privilege 
indulged to sinful mortals, than the liberty of access to 
the throne of grace ; and none who are truly religious^ 
can neglect a duty enjoined by so many precepts and 
examples in the word of God. Serious minds are 
drawn to the regular observance of it by the love of 
God shed abroad in their hearts, and by the pleasure 
which they experience in devotional exercises. Bat 
there is no end to the excuses which undevout minds 
will frame for the neglect of a duty which they have 
no heart to perform. At the present day, indeed; it 
is so difficult to persuade people in general to say, 
or even read their prayers, that there seems little 
hope of success in any attempts to engage them in 
the true spirit of devotion. It is incumbent, how- 
ever, on the minister of religion^ to inculcate this, as 
well as the other duties of Christianity. 

With those who live without prayer, the fear of 
God's displpasure is the motive the^ most likely to 
have influence. Are there any so hardy as to 
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disregard or resist this motive? Are there any* 
who will still cast off fear and restrain prayer ? It 
must be because they are utterly thoughtlessi and 
consider not what a Being God is. Open your 
eyesy I beseech you^ upon his works in every direc- 
tion around you. Look up to the heavens, ^' the 
spacious firmament on high." Consider the sun, 
that immense globe of fire^ whose splendor over- 
spreads the hemisphere wit|i light. Observe the 
milder lustre and the serene majesty of the moon, 
ruling the night. Let worlds on worlds be present- 
ed to your imagination in the hosts of stars gilding 
the celestial arch. Think of the rapidity and yet 
perfect regularity of their motions^ through the lapse 
of ages, from the beginning of time. From these 
celestial heights, descend in your thoughts to this 
earth, swarming with inhabitants, and yet made to 
furnish regular supplies for all, satisfying the deaares 
of every living thing. Mark the rotation of the 
seasons, and the vicissitudes of day and night* Last- 
ly, think of yourselves^ lately called into existence, 
and endued with minds capable of reasoning upon 
all these objects, and of discerning their relation as 
effects to their almighty, all-wise, and all-beneficent 
Cause and Author. Think of yourselves as admit* 
ted into this material universe, as into a vast temple, 
whose every part, as well as whole frame and 
structure, bespeaks the majesty and glory of the 
builder. Are you not awed by sug14^ scene of 
wonders ? In the view of them, does not your very 
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nature prompi you to reverence and adore this great 
Creator ? Knowing thai it is in him you live and 
move, that in his hand your breath is, and that his 
are all your ways, shall not his dread fall upon you ? 
Will you not fear him, at whose rebuke " the earth 
trem'bleth, and the mountains flee away ?'' Knowing 
' his will^ is it conceivable that his rational creaturos 
should venture to disregard his authority in any one 
of his commands ? Most not his j^or compel them 
to obey ? 

In cases of sudden and extreme danger, all men 
fly to God and implore his protection. Under such 
circumstsinces, nature forces men to think of God 
and seek to him. The most hardened despiser of 
prayer during the days of health and ease, is no 
sooner attacked by a painful and threatening illness^ 
than he begins to pray, and even to solicit the 
prayers of others for him. Can you stand by the dy- 
ing bed of a beloved relation or friend,— can you see 
him beyond all human aid, sinking into the grave, 
into eternity^ and not lift up your soul to God on his 
behalf? And when you yourselves shall be in this 
situation, as you certainly will be, and may be very 
soon, — ^when all hope of life is gone, will you not 
then most fervently pray to that great Being, who 
has in' his hand the diposal of your lot for eternity ? 

But, if you persist in the neglect of prayer through 
life, or while you enjby health and prosperity ; and 
at last, in a time of trouble or at the hour of death, 
have recourse to it as a refuge when every other 
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refuge is shut against you, can you rationally hope 
that such forced devotion will prove successful? 
There is an alarming and awful passage of Scripture, 
which I leave with you for your serious considera- 
tion. '^ Because I have called, and ye refused ; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
but ye have set at nought. all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof ; I also will laugh at your 
calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction as a whirlwind ; when distress and an- 
guish cometh .upon you. Then shall they call upon 
me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek me early, 
but they shall not find me.'' 
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ROMANS X. 10. 

For with the hearty man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth, confession is made unto 
salvation. 

In the verse immediately preceding, the terms of 
the gospel salvation are thus explicitly stated, ^^ If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart, that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved." As ex- 
planatory of this method of salvation, the words of 
the text are added, ^^ for with the heart man believ- 
eth unto righteousness^ and with the mouth confess- 
ion is made unto salvation." The full meaning of 
the text will be unfolded and brought into view, by 
ascertaining the import, 

Firstj Of " believing with the heart unto right- 
ness ;" and then of ^^ making with the mouth con- 
fession," or a profession of this faith, ^^ unto salva- 
tion." 

19 
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Our first inquiry is into the import of ^^ believing 
with the heart upto righteousness." This comprises 
faith both in its objects and exercises. Its objects, 
or the things to be believed, are the truths revealed 
in the word of God. Many of these are dis* 
coverable by our own reason, contemplating the 
works of God, and reflecting upon them. The 
invisible things of him, even his eternal power and 
godhead are clearly seen, being understood or easily 
inferred from the things which he has made. The 
heavens declare his glory, the earth is full of bis 
riches. We cannot open our eyes upon these his 
works, without beholding convincing proofs of his 
being, power, wisdom, and goodness ; nor without 
witnessing the constant and universal agency of his 
providence ; nor without from thence discerning our 
dependence upon and relation to him as his ciiea- 
tures, and in this way learning some of the duties 
and obligations resulting both from our relation ix> 
Him, and to one another, as partakers of one com* 
mon nature. But these truths of natural religion 
are, by revelation, vastly extended and rendered 
more clear and convincing ; and to them are added 
innumerable other troths, far isurpasshag the powers 
of human reason to discover. 

From the word of God, we learn the history of 
the creation, of man, of his first or primeval state, 
of that into which he fell by transgression, the con- 
sequences of his fall, the mediatorial scheme devised 
for his recovery, its gradual developement from the 
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first promise of a Saviour, down to the period of his 
incarnation ; hia birth^ life, doctrines, and miracles ; his 
death, resurrectioo, ascension, and session at the right 
hand of God as our advocates, pleading the atonement 
of his blood for the remission of our sins, his perfect 
righteousness for our justification, and the mission 
of the Holy Spirit to accompany the ministration of 
the Gospel for our conviction, conversion, and pro- 
gressive sanctification, till we shall be made meet 
finally to be glorified together with him at the gen- 
eral resurrection. All the minor doctrines of the 
Gospel, connected with these its great leading prin- 
ciples, are among the objects of faith or the things 
to be believed. Some competent knowledge of these 
truths, of the general system of the Gospel, is a pre- 
requisite to faith. For how can we believe truths 
ff which we are ignorant ? They must be appre- 
*hended by the understanding, in order to their having 
the consent of the will, the approbation of the judg- 
ment, and the love of the heart. Each of these is 
implied in their being ^^ believed with the heart" 
If they present themselves to us, claiming the 
authority of revelation, we call for the proofs of 
this authority. These proofs may be valid and 
sufficient, amply sufficient for the satisfaction of 
impartial and unbiassed minds ; and yet fail of 
making any impression on minds preoccupied with 
the love of the world, and under bondage to divers 
lusts. An eye sound and healthy, easily distinguish- 
es the objects presented to its vision, while no 
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optics will render those objects discernible by an eye 
diseased and covered with a film. The intellectual 
eye is dimmed and blinded by moral disease, by the 
corrupt propensities of the heart The clearest and 
strongest evidence fails of attracting the attention of 
the careless, and of convincing the understanding of 
the prejudiced. Every day's experience shows us 
how backward and slow of heart men are to believe 
against their prepossessions^ or in opposition to 
their interest or wishes ; and this, whatever the 
subject may be, as well in religion as in politics, and 
even in matters of mere speculation. How often 
have we occasion to remark that facts^ stubborn as 
they are in themselves, are found to be nothing 
when opposed to the march of party-spirit, and the 
highest probability to be less than nothing when 
standing in the way of passion or prejudice ? All 
men, so far as they are sinners, and in proportion to 
the strength of sin in their hearts, are prejudiced 
against the religion of Christ, against both its doc- 
trines and precepts. 

As the great aim of this religion is, to turn them 
from sin to holiness, from the service of their lusts 
to that of God, it directly encounters all their de- 
praved propensities, all the bulwarks of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, within them. Its first and 
immediate demand upon them is, to deny themselves^ 
to renounce their selfish views and desires, all theiir 
sinful indulgences, every habit of vice, every irreg- 
ular affection, their pride, avarice, ambition^ and 
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inordinate love of the world ; and, with broken and 
contrite hearts for their past alienation from God, to 
return to him as their chief and supreme good, and 
to serve him in newness of life-^consecrating their 
whole selves to him for time and eternity, walking 
in all his ordinances and commandments blamelesS| 
and persevering in this course, growing in grace, 
pressing on towards perfection to the end of their 
lives ; — all this, in hope of the meicy of God through 
Jesus Christ unto life eternal in a future world. 
Compliance with these requisitions is the import of 
" believing with the heart." But what degree of 
evidence or of light exhibited to the understanding, 
will be sufficient to produce so great and thorough 
a change in the dispositions^ views^ affections, and 
pursuits of sinful men ? In proportion as thej love 
the works of darkness, they hate heavenly light, and 
shut their eyes against its beams. In some happy 
instances, however, the change mentioned is produc- 
ed ; but we are taught to believe, that, in each of 
those instances, it is effected by the Spirit of God 
co-operating with his word. When '^ faith confes 
by hearings" the Lord opens the heart of the hear- 
er^ as he did that of Lydia, to receive and obey the 
truth. No force of reasoning, no strains of elo- 
quence, no arts of persuasion will prove thus effec- 
tual, unless accompanied with a divine influence. 
Paul may plants and Apollos water ; but all will be 
in vain^ unless it shall please God to give the increase. 
Faith^ both in its principle and fruits, is his gift^ and 
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b 80 acknowledged by as many as believe t6 the 
saving of their souls. When they thus differ from 
the impenitent and unbelieving world, from those 
who despise, wonder and perish, or who make light 
of the gospel offers,— they owe the distinction to 
free, sovereign grace. 

For this reason, all who desire or hope for salva- 
tion, while they earnestly seek the knowledge of 
God and his will, daily search and study his word, 
attend to its proofs and acquaint themselves with its 
contents, the things to be believed^— are directed to 
look, with supplicating eyes, to the great *^ Author 
and Finisher of faith," by his spirit to work this grace 
in their hearts ; — ^its principle, at first ; and so to in- 
crease and strengthen it afterward, that it may 
become the governing spring of their lives. Their 
daily and most fervent prayer should be, ^^ Lord, we 
believe," or we desire to believe, ^^ help thou our 
unbelief !" Perseverance in such a course of earnest 
seeking and praying never fails of issuing in that 
faith which is ^* unto righteousness," that is, unto 
jdstificatiou ; for this is understood to be the mean- 
ing of believing unto righteousness. A true evan- 
gelical faith unites the soul to Christ, and, according 
to the tenor of the covenant of grace, entitles it to share 
in the reward of his righteousness or in the benefits 
of his purchase, acquittance from condemnation 
through his atoning blood, and acceptance with God 
on account of his merits. Thus it is, that w:e pass 
from death unto life^ from a state of sin and condem- 
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fiation into a state of grace, and become heirs to life 
eternal. 

But in order to the actual enjoyment of the 
promised inberitanoe, the second branch of the text 
teaches us the necessity of an explicit profession of 
our faith. '* With the mouth, confession is made 
nato salvation.^' Into a world lying in ignorance 
and wickedness, and in danger of utter perdition, 
the infimte mercy of God has sent the religion of the 
Gospel to enlighten, reform, and save it. This 
unspeakable gift bears upon its face, the inscription, 
*' peace on earth— good will to men ;'^ an attestation 
from God that he wills all men to be saved, by 
leceiving and obeying this religion. As many as do 
in their hearts receive and believe it, are required, 
according to their respective places, stations, oppor- 
tunities, and abilities, to forward its progress by 
giving the utmost extent to the diffusion of its light, 
and the utmost effect to its authority and influence. 
Its establishment on earth and public profession 
among men, are intended as a testimony to all na« 
tioas. Its professors are called the salt of the earth, 
with reference to their diffusing its sayoury influence. 
They are also represented as a portion of letwen, 
lippointed for the leavening of the whole lump or 
mass of their fellow-men ; and as the light of the 
world, for spreading in every direction its cheering 
aad vivifying beams. The church of Christ, com- 
posed of these professors, is ^' a city built upon a hill,'' 
that it Biay, oo all quarters under the lEour winds of 
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heaven, attract the notice and guide the steps of 
hapless, bewildered wanderers into the way of life. 
These being the declared views of the author 
and founder of our religion, you will consider, my 
hearers, whether secrecy and concealment be con- 
sistent with them, whether it can be lawful or excus- 
able in any to dissemble their faitli, or keep it close 
to themselves ; — ^whether they may be permitted to 
put their light under a bushel, or to forbear declar- 
ing themselves on the side of that Saviour, in whom 
is all their trust for salvation. From the beginning, 
his cause has had many enemies, and has been, and 
still is, struggling against manifold obstacles. All 
the hearers of the Gospel are called, thb whole 
assembly and each individual in it^ openly to come 
forward to its support, lending it all the aid in their 
power. Will you, my hearers, shrink from this call ? 
will you ask to be excused ? will you urge other 
engagements ? will you answer, ^' I have bought a 
piece of ground^ and must needs go and see it ; or 
five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them ?" To 
the multitu(}es who attended upon Christ's ministry 
when he was here on earth, he explicitly declared, 
^^ he that is not with me," openly and perseveringly, 
^' is against me," and must expect to be regarded 
and treated as an enemy. You are aware that, at 
the time referred to^ none could be openly for 
him without the danger, not only of being put out 
of the synagogue and losing their respectability in 
society, but of forfeiting their estatea and even their 
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lives. At all these risks, however, they were re- , 
quired courageously and undauntedly to confess 
him ; and this^ as the condition of their being con- 
fessed and acknowledged by him in the presence of 
his Father at the last day. Nay^ he added, and 
seems often to have repeated the declaration, at 
least, it is repeated three or four times in the gospels, 
" Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words, in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him 
also shall the son of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father, with the holy 
angels.'' An awful stress is here laid upon our being 
above the love of popular esteem, and above the 
dread of public shame in our attachment to Christ 
and his religion. His denunciation ought to have 
alarmed those chief rulers, of whom it is said, '' they 
believed on him, but, because of the Pharisees, did 
not confess him.'* Nor is it conceivable ' how any 
at this day can feel secure and satisfied of their 
safety, while, from any motives or under any pre- 
tences; they live in the neglect of a christian 
profession. If this neglect be occasioned by 
a feeling of indifference toward religion, or an 
habitual aversion to its duties, or a reluctance 
to part with their vices, to forego their sinful 
indulgences, or because they choose not to bind 
themselves to an exemplary and holy method 
of living, — ^must it not be, in itself, more culpable, 
and deserving of an heavier condemnation, than was 
that of those persons, who, in our Saviour's time, 
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kept their convictions to themselves through fear of 
the scorn and derision of their neighbours, or ^of the 
frowns and censures of their priests and riders ? 

To all and every one who has an inward persua- 
sion of the truth of the Gospel, Christ, by his word, 
now says, as with bis own lips he did say, when }he 
was here on earth, *' Come unto me — ^take my yoke 
upon you,'' enter yourselves among my visible 
followers; assume my name and announce your^ 
selves to be Christians. Go, tell the world that you 
are not ashamed either of me, or of my servioe, of 
my doctrines, or of my precepts. In the faoe both 
of my friends and enemies, declare your allegianoe 
as the loyal and faithful subjects of my kingdom, as 
soldiers enlisted under my banners, ready, and deCeir- 
mined at every hazard to abide faithful. Think not 
of the reproaches, nor yet of the temporal losses 
and dangers, whiph may be occasi<tfied by suoh ft 
profession. Formidable as these may ^eem^ leave k 
with me to support and defend you, or ultiodat^y tp 
compensate whatever your fidelity to me may cost you. 
Let a disfday of this fidelity be your only conoeni- 
" Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts," and, 
instead of afiecting a kind of neutrality^ insfiead of 
smothering your sentiments, hiding or disguisiQg 
your belief—*' be ready" always '* to give an answer 
to every man who askedi you a re;3isoii for the hope 
which is in you." 

To this openness, this fortitude, this magBanim- 
ity in the cause of Christ, ought not the authority 
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of his command to be a sufficient motive ? Though 
we were wholly ignorant of the reasons for the 
command, yet should we not feel our obligations to 
obey ? But if we consider the nature of bis relig- 
ion and our own nature as social beings, whose 
opinions, counsels, and examples are reciprocally 
influential ; we cannot avoid discerning the reason- 
ableness and importance of our taking an open and 
decided part in a cause so greatly and universally 
interesting. It is necessary to our own sincerity, to 
the honour of religion^ and the general good of our 
fisUow-men. Uppn all subjects of general interest, 
we are accustomed to associate, in order that our 
combined eflbrts may more effectually promote the * 
common weal. The success of every scheme for 
mdiorating the condition of the public, correcting 
its opinions, reforming its manners, increasing its 
advantages, or securing its privileges — greatly de- 
pends upon the number, talents, and exertions of 
those who appear as the open and avowed advocates 
of the proposed reform. How could the revolution 
in favour of the liberties and independence of these 
United States have been effected, if each individual 
patnoly consulting his own personal ease and safety, 
had confined to his own bosom his patriotic opin* 
ions without daring to divulge them ? How could 
the Protestant reformation from Popery have been 
faroug^ about, if Luther, Calvin, and the other 
great rrformers had not boldly come forward to that 
most hazardous, though glorious work ? Nay, how 
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could the religion of Christ at first have been prop- 
agated in the world and spread among the nations, 
if his Apostles had declined the commission tender- 
ed them on account of the foreseen difficulties and 
dangers, persecutions and distresses, unavoidably 
attending its execution ? 

My brethren, something of the same spirit dis- 
played by them and the first Christians^ is essential 
to the character of sincere Christians at all times. 
If we hope that the age of persecution has passed by, 
yet through every age the followers of Christ are 
forbidden a conformity to the course and fashion 
of the present evil world. By their whole de- 
portment, they are to show that they are not ^' of 
the world," however much the world may hate 
them on that account. In imitation of their divine 
Master, it is incumbent upon them sternly to oppose 
the evil customs, the false maxims, the errors and vices 
of the times in which they live, stemming the tor- 
rent of general corruption, and holding forth to their 
contemporaries alluring examples of piety, benevo- 
lence, and weanedness from the world. In " mak- 
ing confession unto salvation," it is expected of them 
that they be seen walking as Christ walked^ regular 
attendants upon each of his institutions, and con- 
scientious observers of whatsoever things he has 
enjoined. 

Admitting, my friends, that you customarily 
attend on the forms of public worship, its prayers, 
praises, and the ministry of the word ; so far it is 
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well. But is it your intention in doing these things 
that it should be understood that you are real Chris- 
tians, under all the bonds of the christian covenant ? 
Such, a thought, perhaps, never entered your hearts. 
The Apostles preached to mixed assemblies, com- 
posed of Jews and Heathens* At the present day, 
the doors of the sanctuary are open for the reception 
of persons of all characters, whatever motives may 
Imng them together. The ministers of Christ are 
glad of every opportunity for making known his 
gospel, and publishing its offers ; but when any are 
persuaded in their hearts to receive and believe it, 
they are expected to make a public profession of 
their faith^ and to seal this profession by washing 
with water in baptism, and by commemorating the 
death of their Saviour at his table. In this way 
were the primitive converts introduced, and made 
visible members of Christ's church. Neither he nor 
his Apostles acknowledged any as members, till 
they first openly acknowledged their faith in him. 
When the eunuch asked, ^^ what doth hinder me to 
be baptized P" the answer was, ^^ thou mayest, if 
thou believest with all thine heart." On his mak- 
ing this declaration, he was admitted to the ordi- 
nance. 

All who received baptism in adult age^ after the 
resurrection of Christ, united in the commemoration 
of his death. We have no example in Scripture of 
the neglect of this latter ordinance by any who had 
received the first. In every place, as many as 
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believed, hastened to profess their faith, and to fbrm 
a church for the doe celebration of all the go^l oidi- 
nances. The regulations for constituting clvistian 
societies, at first established by Christ and his Apos* 
ties, may not be set aside or disregarded. While we 
steadily observe the stated seasons for personal and 
family devotion and instruction in our own houses, 
w« may not be less exemplary in our attendance 
upon the order and ordinances of Grod's house. If 
diis be forsaken, what is called a pillar and ground 
for the support of the christian system, may be con* 
sidered as giving way and sinking into ruin. When 
they who are called Christians, become remiss and 
negligent in assembling themselves together for 
christian worship and edification, the face of chris<- 
tianity is evidently fading away. But besides the 
performance of religious duties, our profession must 
be supported by a correspondent practice, by a tem« 
per and conduct conformed to the example and 
precepts of Christ. If it be not thus supported^ 
evidenced, and shown to be real and sinoere, it may 
be nothing, and worse than nothmg. It is by an 
holy life, by the steady practice of all the christian 
virtues, that we are to cause our light to shine before 
others, bring honour to that holy name by which we 
are called, and contribute our part to the ext^ding 
of the influence of his religion. Our example can- 
not fail of benefiting our immediate connexions^ our 
families, children, relations, neighbours, acquaintance, 
indeed, all who have the opportunity of witnessmg 
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how holiljy righteously, and unblamably we pass 
the time of our sojourning here. Who knows to 
what an extent, or through what a length of dura- 
tion, the happy effects of such examples may reach ? 
May divine grace render us all earnest and fervent 
thus with our lives, as well as with our mouth, to 
make confession unto the salvation^ both of ourselves 
and others, exhibitiBg us 9» leaders in the way to 
heavenly felicity ! 
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UNION XN CHRIST. 



1 CORINTHIANS, xii. 27. 

« 

Now ye are the body of Christ j and members in par' 

ticular. 

Among the disorders and irregularities in the 
church at Corinth, which this epistle was designed 
to correct, were the prevalence of a party-spirit, and 
the mutual prejudices and animosities which it had 
produced. Notwithstanding the rich variety of gifts 
and graces with which this church was distinguish- 
ed, parties and factions soon sprung up^ divisions and 
contentions soon took place. The ground from 
which these disquietudes originated, seems to have 
been the persons, abilities, and gifts of the different 
teachers and ministers who came among them. 
These they set up as heads of parties, and indulged 

*This discoarse was delivered at Maiden, Nov. 2d, 17M, on a Fast 
appointed for the purpose of seeking the Divine direction in the choiee 
of a minister. It was afterwards preaclied in other places, with the omis- 
sion of that part which immediately related to the abovementioned oc- 
casion. 
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their mutual prejudices, in unreasonably extolling 
one and depreciating another. With great concern 
St. Paul heard the tidings of these divisions, and, in 
the first chapter of this epistle, thus tenderly expos- 
tulates with them. ** Now, I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind, and in the same judgment. For 
it hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, 
by them which are of the house of Chloe, that there 
are contentions among you ;— *every one of you saith, 
I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ." This use of party names and 
distinctions, is pronounced a mark of their carnality, 
and of their being under the influence of strong and 
sinful prejudices ; ^^ ye are yet carnal ; for whereas 
there is among you envying, and strife, and divisions, 
are ye not carnal^ and walk as men ?'^ that is, as 
unregenerate men, and not as Christians who have 
been taught and sanctified by that spirit, whose fruits 
are directly opposite to those works of the flesh. 
For while one saith, I am for this teacher, and 
another, I am for that, '^ are ye not carnal ?" Aware 
of their having been betrayed into these divisions by 
their fondness for the eloquence and philosophy of 
their schools, and the more shining accomplishments 
of their difierent teachers^ the Apostle reminds them 
of the little stress which ought to be laid upon these 
things, and that God often chooses and succeeds 
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ministers whoJljr destitute of all the graces of elo- 
quence, and all the qualifications of Worldly wisdom, 
thereby pouring contempt upon natural genius and 
abilities and human science, upon the learned scribe 
as well as the ostentatious *^ disputer of this world.'' 
He brings to their recollection the manner of his 
own preaching, when he first made known to them 
the gospel of Christ ^* And I, brethren, when I 
came to jou, came not with the excellency of speech, 
or of wisdom— my speech and my preaching was 
not <vith enticing words of men's wisdom." It con- 
siste4 not in the lovely song of a fine address, or in 
the pomp of language and laboured charms of elo- 
quence, ** but in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power ; that your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God." 

Further to convince them of the unreasonable- 
ness of their introducing paity names and distinc- 
tions, and setting up and contending for one chris- 
tian minbter in opposition to another, the Apostle 
says, ^^ who then is Paul, and who is ApoUos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man ? I have planted, ApoIIos water- 
ed ; but God gave the increase. So then, neither 
is he that planteth any thing, neither he that water- 
eth ; but God that giveth the increase." The whole 
success is from above : how highly soever you may 
think of them, yet the ministers of Christ look upon 
themselves as nothing, or at most but us inStrUmdnts 
in God's hand ; and the height of their Ambition is to 
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be workers together with him. How absurd^ then, is 
jrour zeal for one io opposition to anotber, your 
applaase of one and slight and contempt of anothert 
who is yet engaged in the same cause. For *^ be 
that plantethy and he that watereth are one." They 
are perfectly agreed in their views and attempts, 
haying no separate aims ; but are united in forward- 
ing with their utmost abilities one interest and de- 
sign, — 90-operating with God in promoting your 
salvation. *^ For we are labourers together with 
God ; ye. are God's husbandryi ye are God's tem- 
ple." By these comparisons, the unity of design 
carried on by all the friends of the Gospel is suggest- 
ed. As in husbandry^ many different operations 
conspire to the same end, namelyi the increase of the 
field ; and as in building, many hands are employed 
and different kinds of work are requisite in setting 
up and finishing an edifice ; so in the church of 
Christ, in building the temple of the Lord, a diver- 
sity of operations, gifts, and talents are subservient 
to the same general design, and all in their respective 
places either necessary or useful This idea is 
yet more strongly inculcated in the chapter which 
contains the text, where, by an allusion to the human« 
body, Christians are urged to . a mutual affection^ 
sympathy, and tender care for one another. Among 
them, envy, and strife, or mutual indifference and 
contempt, are represented as unnatural and moa- 
MrouB, as it would be for the members of the human 
body to lose all sympathy and concern for each 
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Other, and become at variance one with another. 
We have' here a striking description of the .wisdom 
and goodness of God, in so forming our body, that 
all its several parts conspire to one whole^ and its 
various members and organs are so useful and ne- 
cessary^ that the most noble and important cannot 
look upon the meanest as redundant^ being all so 
adjusted, that each one rejpices in its own situation^ 
and in the addition and situation of all its fellow 
members, having one common interest and a mutual 
sympathy pervading the whole. Nor can there be 
the least alteration for the better in this construc- 
tion of the body. Were the higher and more 
noble members to be depressed^ or those in the 
lowest place to be exalted, the order^ beauty, and 
usefulness of the whole would be deranged and 
rendered burdensome and monstrous- Having en- 
larged through a considerable part of the chapter 
upon this allegory, the Apostle in the text applies 
it to the purpose for which it had been introduced. 
" Now ye are the body of Christy and members in 
particular,'' that is, each and all of you are so many 
individual members of the one mystical body of 
Christ, consisting of all true believers. The head 
is Chrbt himself; and as, in the human body, all 
the members are connected with the head^ and are 
under its influence and control, by means of nerves, 
wkich, originating from the brain, branch forth into 
every part and organ, even into all the extremities, 
and are the channels of constant communication 
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and intercourse between the head and members.; 
80 all the members of Christ are connected 'with, him 
by a paiticipation of his spirit, and a coi^ial subjec- 
tion to his influence and control. . 

Of these members, the most, honourable and 
important, as we are told in the verse following the 
text, are " first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers," and after these, they who, in the first 
ages of the churchy were occasionally furnished with 
miraculous powers for healing diseases, distributing 
alms, preserving order and government, and speaking 
in divers tongues. Like the eyes, ears, hands, and 
feet in the natural body, these several offices and 
gifts were designed for the Jbenefit of the church in 
general. Nor could each member equally share in 
them all without disorder and confusion. The 
most inferior members, however, by virtue of their 
relation to the body in general, would of course be 
benefited by them. In the advantages and privi- 
leges of the whole, each individual partakes. Every 
believer has reason to rejoice in the blessings and 
privileges of Christ's body^ through the successive 
ages of the world. That part of the church which 
is already triumphant in heaven, and that which is 
still militant on earthy do both make but one body. 
Believers on earth are represented as belonging to 
the same community with the ^^ general assembly in 
'heaven.'' All among our fellow men on earth, who 
profess their subjection to the Gospel, acknowledg- 
ing one body, one spirit, one hope of their calling, 
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one Mediator^ que faitb, one* baiidflai, one God and 
Father of all— *and whose lives and conversation do 
not contradict their profession— all who thus hold to 
these fundamentals of the Gospel, are to be received 
and treated by us as members of the same body with 
ourselves* Nor may they be excluded from our 
eharity, though their sentiments upon each of the 
topics now mentioned should be different from our 
own. The injunction, ^' let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind/' clearly implies the right 
of private judgment, and that there may be, in consb* 
tency with a gospel sincerity^ different persuasions 
among sincere Christians. To brotherly love and 
unity of spirit in the bond of peace, unity of opin« 
ion is by no means essential* It is the office of 
christian charity to condescend to the infirmities of 
the weak, to allow for the prejudices of education^ 
to think candidly of those who differ from ourselves, 
and to extend to others the privilege which we claim 
for ourselves, that of governing our profession and 
practice, by our own and not another's conscience. 
Considering that we have all ^nned, and must 
perish unless saved by the mere grace of God, is not 
our presumption wonderful in pretending that his 
grace must be limited to those who chance to see 
with our eyes, and comply with his revealed condi- 
tions as explained by us ? What are we, guilty 
worms of the dust, that we should dare thus to in- 
terpose our judgment between God and our fellow 
Christians ? By adopting such sentiments, we are 
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natarally led to conclude that we ourselves are cer* 
tainly in the narrow^ way of salvation^ Ivhile all who 
differ from us on pomts which we deem essential, are 
as certsunly in the way to perdition ; and though we 
may pretend compassion for their souls, yet the 
thought will be always uppermost in our minds, that 
we are the reconciled friends of God, while they con- 
tinue hostile towards him ; we, his adopted children, 
while they remain the children of the wicked one, 
from whom it becomes us to stand aloof and be sep- 
arate—our tender consciences holding us back from 
all Christian friendship and fellowship with them. 
Believe it, my friends, this is the true sectarian 
spirit^ which has, by turns, marked the character of 
catholics and protestants of almost every description ; 
h\A it is not the spirit of Christ, nor of the Gospel of 
Christ Its pride and bigotry show it to be most 
opposite to that gospel humility and charity which 
form the christian temper, — ^a temper that '^ vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, 
thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth all 
things^ hopeth all things^ endureth all things.'' If we 
can believe the Apostle, these are the genuine fniits 
of the Spirit. The sectarian spirit against which I 
am speakings originated the whole mass of church 
establbhments, hierarchies, canons, creeds, confess- 
ions—all mere human inventions, wood, hay, and 
stobble ; nay, worse, so many vile shackles wickedly 
imposed upon the understandings and consciences of 
n|en. The consequences have been, the divisions 
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and animosities by which the Church of Christ has 
been torn and rent asunder, through each succeeding 
age down to the present times. 

^^To extend or deny our charity to others^ ac* 
cording as they admit or reject our construction of 
the Scriptures, is no mark that we are impartial 
inquirers after truth. Christians may have respect- 
ful sentiments of each other, and have fellowship 
with one another, as having obtained like precious 
faith ; they may love as brethren^ and unite their 
endeavours for the advancement of the cause of 
their common Lord : they may be agreed in the 
vital parts of religion, consistently with great variety 
of opinion in regard to the form, and in the explica- 
tion of some doctrinal points." In a word, all and 
every one among all the different sects and denom- 
inations throughout Christendom, who acknowledge 
Christ the Head, and appear to reverence his 
authority, and to be under the influence of his spirit, 
are undoubtedly to be considered and treated as his 
members, and as belonging to his mystical body. 
Among these there should be the constant exercise 
of mutual love and sympathy — ^as being members of 
one body. 

But I pass on to show why the church is in the 
text called the body of Christy or in what sense it is 
so. On various accounts^ and in many different 
views, it appears to be peculiarly his ; — his by pur- 
chase ; for *^ He hath bought the church with his 
own blood." He consented *^ to be made a curse 
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for us, that he might free us from the curse of the 
law," and reconcile us unto God by bis cross. 
Thus he loved the church, and gave himself for it — 
washing us from our sins in his own blood, and 
purifying unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works* Are its members freed from the con- 
demnatorj sentence of the law, and restored to a 
state of acceptance with God ? It is through Christ, 
who is the end of the law for righteousness to them 
who believe. Are their sins blotted out ? It is for 
his sake, who has put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. - Are they delivered from spiritual bondage, 
and rescued from the snares of the present evil 
world, and the power of Satan by whom they had 
been carried captive? They are made free by 
Christ, who ^* through death destroyed him that had 
the power of death." They are brought off con- 
querors over their spiritual enemies, through him 
^' who loved them and gave himself for them." Do 
they pass from death unto life ? It is through him 
who *^ tasted death for every man,'' and " died for 
all, that they who live, should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him who died for them.'^ 
Is life eternal for them in store hereafter ? This is ex- 
pressly called the ^* purchased possession," on account 
of its being the reward of the Saviour's sufferings. 
It is the eternal redemption which he hath obtained, 
by offering himself without spot to God. 

The church is also Christ's body, as it was form- 
ed at first by his own personal ministry, and by that 
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of his Apostles, and is still upheld and continued by 
the influence of his word and spirit. Its numenntt 
members are by him drawn forth from the ruins of 
the apostacy. Out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation, they are collected and form* 
ed into one most excellent and happy society: From 
the darkness, error, and corruption of paganism 
were the Corinthians, and indeed all the Gentile 
Christians, at the first publication of the Gospel^ 
brought forth into marvellous light and grace. The 
continual accession of new members from that day 
to this, k effected by the means which he has ordain* 
ed. By his word and ordinances, through the 
disposals of his providence, ftnd the influence of hts 
spirit, men are still turned from darkness to light, 
and from the power of sin and Satan unto God. 

But again, the church is Christ's body, as all its 
sincere members have been quickened and renewed 
by the efficacious influences of his spirit. '^YoU 
hath he quickened," says the Apostle to the Epbe- 
sian Christians, ^* who were dead in trei^asses and 
sins." They are also said to be " created anew in 
Christ unto good works ; to be saved by the washing 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost ; 
* and by one Spirit to be all baptised into one body." 

Do sincere Christians live and walk by the rales 
of goodness, righteousness, and truth ? They at^ 
led into these happy paths by the Spirit which they 
have received. Do love, joy, peace, and longsuffer- 
ing, gentleness, faith, meekness^ and temperance 
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adorn their lives ? All these are the fruits of the 
Spirit, which dwelleth in them. 

But farther, the church is Christ's body, as he 
causes it to subsist under the same laws, faith, sa- 
craments^ and hopes, and holds it together by mutual 
charity^ the bond of perfection. To tdl who would 
become members of this body, the same conditions^ 
are prescribed-— repentance towards God^ and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. By this door every 
true member makes his entrance into the church. 
And when entered^ all are bound to walk by the 
same rule, attend the same ordinances, perform the 
same duties of piety and devotion to God, practise 
the same virtues in their intercourse and dealings 
with men, and towards each other to feel a mutual 
sympathy as fellow members of the same body. 
Thus united under the same laws, they become en*- 
titled to the same privileges and hopes. The great 
and precious promises of the Gospel are their com- 
mon treasure, from which each one derives his com- 
fort and consolation. Having given this explana- 
tion of the church, or body of Christy I proceed to 
point out some of the duties resulting from union to 
this body. And here^ 

Firstj Subordination among the members, and 
contentment every one with the office, calling, or 
condition in which Providence has placed him^ are 
indispensably necessary. They cannot be all upon a 
level, nor have each one the same office and employ- 
ment. Nor should this be matter of regret or dis- 
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quietude to any. The natural body does not con- 
sist of one member only, but of many * members^ 
which are adapted to various offices and ends ; the 
foot has no reason to complain because it is not the 
bandi nor the ear because it is not the eye. In be- 
ing what they'are, the body is incomparably more 
perfect than it would be, if^ instead of these mem- 
bers^ it had another hand or another eye. In like 
manner the variety of gifts, offices, and conditions 
among the members of the church, conspire to the 
good of the whole. This variety is ordained by the 
same wisdom and goodness which arranged the 
members in our natural body, and ought there- 
fore to induce a cordial acquiescence. As for God, 
his work is perfect, and all the disposals of his Prov- 
idence are wise and gracious. Convinced of this, 
every one should feel satisfied, both with his lot in 
the world, and bis station or office in the church, 
however inferior it may seem, compared with that of 
some others. Our main concern should be to acquit 
ourselves well in the places where we are fixed, and 
so to improve whatever gifts or talents may be com- 
mitted to our trust, that we may contribute to the 
general weal. However narrow, comparatively, any 
one's sphere of usefulness may be, yet he is not on 
this account to indulge the suspicion that he belongs 
not to the body of Christ. He may not look upon 
himself as an outcast, merely because he is neither 
the eye nor the hand. His relation to the head de- 
pends not upon the eminence of his situation. The 
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most distant and inferior part may be animated by 
the same spirit and under the influence of the head. 
Though its usefulness and importance may not be 
so manifestly obvious, yet it is not to be despised or 
slighted by the higher and nobler parts. " The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you." 
Even those members, which are the most feeble, are 
yet necessary ; and those, which are thought dishon- 
ourable and uncomely, should have their defects and 
blemishes covered by the mantle of charity. Hence^ 
Secondly f There should be a mutual sympathy and 
a reciprocation of kind offices among the members, 
each one exercising a tender care over its fellow. 
In the natural body there is no division of separate 
interests. The Author of nature has so constructed 
the human frame that all the members have the same 
care one for another ; and so sensible and universal 
is their sympathy, that ^' if one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it ; or if one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it." How 
strongly does this allusion^ my brethren^ inculcate 
upon us the importance of our being kindly affec- 
tioned one towards another ! How forcibly should 
it restrain us from whatever may look like contempt 
in our carriage towards a fellow Christian ! How 
cautious should we be of every word and action, 
that may tend to grieve the spirit, or hurt the feel- 
utgSf or, which is yet worse, obstruct the usefulness 
of one, whom charity constrains us to view as a 
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brother in Christ ! They^ who eagerly take up an 
ill report against a professed disciple of Christ, or 
who wantonly ridicule, injure, or grieve his mem- 
bers, little consider what they do. They think not 
of the manner in which he will resent such offences. 
To him the weakest and feeblest of his people are 
dear and tender. He hath warned us that whoever 
injures them, touches the apple of his eye. 

TTUrdly^ If we be all one body^ and members 
one of another, with what studious concern should 
we endeavour to preserve the unity of the spirit in 
the bonds of love and peace ? How watchful should 
we be against a party spirit, and whatever may tend 
to alienate our affections one from another, and bring 
on strife and contention ? ^^ Mark them who cause 
divisions among you^" says the Apostle. In most 
societies there are some narrow, contracted minds, 
who have yet the vanity to set themselves up as the 
best judges of the general interest, and are so stiff 
and unyielding, that they are prone to sacrifice the 
conmion peace and happiness to their own preju- 
dices, bigotry, or ill humour. How many so- 
cieties have been ruined, and had all their affairs 
thrown into confusion by the prevalence of such 
a spirit. '^A kingdom,'' says our Saviour, *^ di- 
vided against itself, is brought to desolation ; and 
no city or house thus divided can stand.'' Such 
divisions however are unavoidable among those who 
are destitute of an accommodating temper, of mutual 
forbearance and condescension. But what can be 
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more disgraceful to professed Christians than defects 
of this kind ? Among the Corinthians they were con- 
sidered by the Apostle as marks of their carnality, 
smd of a temper opposite to that charity, which the 
Gospel requires, and which is essential to the char- 
acter of real Christians. True brQtherly lore in*- 
spires men with a degree of candour and liberality in 
judging one of another. It disposes them to bear 
with each other's infirmities^ ignorance, and preju- 
dices ; to make every reasonable allowance for dif- 
ference of opinion, and renders Christians more anx- 
ious to preserve peace and concord than' to estab- 
liA any speculative point, or carry each one his 
own favourite aim in opposition to the views of his 
brethren. 

To you, my Christian friends, I would earnestly 
recommend this temper in all your proceedings with 
respect to your choice of a pastor. In obtaining a 
suitable person to be over you in the Lord, to lead 
in the public oflGk:es of religion, to open, explain, and 
apply the Scriptures, and discharge all the various 
duties of the christian ministry, — in obtaining a suit- 
able person for this work, you undoubtedly feel your- 
selves greatly interested. It is in itself one of the 
most important transactions to which, as a Christian 
S^'^^yy yott can be called to attend. When we 
contemplate the church as the body of Christ, form- 
ed and opheld by the influence of his word and 
spirit, and the means which he has ordained, and 
which his providence continually supplies, we are 
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Strongly impressed with the propriety of seeking to 
Him by prayer for so rich a blessing as an able and 
faithful pastor. As the head of this body, we can 
have no doubt of his unremitting attention to its va- 
rious wants. But he chooses to be inquired of by 
the house of Israel for the bestowment of whatever 
is necessary to their wellbeing. In the first age of 
his church he called and sent forth, in a way su- 
pernatural, labourers into his harvest. But as the 
occasion for these supernatural interpositions ceased, 
he, by the ordinary methods of his providence^ has 
continued* a succession of pastors and teachers in 
his church. By his blessing on the means of edu- 
cation and the gracious influence of his spirit on the 
hearts of the children of the church, he has from 
time to time raised up of her sons for prophets, and 
of her young men for Nazarites. These at the 
present day are as really his gift, as were the proph- 
ets and apostles of. old. By his providence and 
grace they are furnished and disposed for the service 
of the sanctuary. And when a particular church, 
or society unite in their choice of a suitable candi- 
date for the ministry, the superintending influence 
of his providence guides all the circumstances of the 
event. By him the parties are led into so impor- 
tant a connexion. And if we ought to acknowledge 
him in all our ways, it is especially incumbent in so 
weighty a concern as the choice of a minister. That 
all our steps in such an afiair may be directed by 
him, should be the ardent desire of our hearts. 
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But in order to a well grounded hope of this, it 
is necessary that our application to the throne of 
grace be attended and followed with the exercise of 
that christian temper towards each other^ which is 
suitable to our mutual relation as members of Christ's 
body. If we forget the duties resulting from this re- 
lation, we shall forfeit the favourable regards of the 
great Head of the church. Hereby we are to approve 
ourselves his true disciples, his real members, by 
our love one towards another. By the preservation 
of this temper, by mutual condescension and studying 
the things that make for peace, we may hope for his 
continued protection and the special guidance of his 
providence in every weighty concern. 

My Christian friends, there may, perhaps, be 
some difference in your sentiments on certain articles 
of our common faith. And there may be a yet 
greater difference in your opinions of those who ap- 
pear among you as candidates for the ministry. Of 
the trouble and disquietude arising from this source 
other parishes have had melancholy experience. 
Some, perhaps, who once rejoiced in the success of 
their exertions, in opposition to their brethren, have 
afterwards regretted that success, and found the 
advantage more than balanced by the disadvantages 
consequent upon the loss of peace and unanimity. 
Let it therefore be a settled point with you all, not 
to hazard any such experiment. Resolve, if possi- 
ble, to be generally united in your proceedings. In 
order to this, let those who think themselves most 
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opposite to each other, lay their account to give up, 
on both sides, the extreme of their wishes. Who, 
among all the sects and denominations throughout 
Christendom at the present day^ can be supposed to 
entertain opinions comparably so grossly erroneous^ 
as were those of the first Christians, who ^^ retained 
a religious reverence for idols ?'' Yet we have seen 
that towards these the spirit of charity was explicit- 
ly enjoined by the Apostles. Did we ourselves pos* 
sess the same charity, should we think of cutting 
o/f from our Christian fellowship, those of our breth* 
ren who understand the Scriptures in a sense some- 
what different from us ? The presumption, pride, 
and bigotry of such conduct appear to me more cul- 
pable than almost any conceivable mistakes in theo- 
ry and speculation can be. To such Christians (if 
Christians they can be called) evidently applies what 
our Saviour said to his disciples, when calling for 
fire from heaven, — " Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.'^ Precisely the same spirit display- 
ed by them on that occasion, predominates in all who, 
from a persuasion of the truth of their own tenets^ 
become confident, dogmatical, and censorious to- 
wards their brethren. By mutual condescension the 
roost distant may be brought to unite. And if trath 
and right be your aim, these are rarely, if ever, found 
on any extreme. By the heat of controversy, and 
the zeal of parties, men are transported beyond the 
happy medium of truth and duty. Shun, I beseech 
you, all party names and distinctions^ and foe not 
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over confident on any point of theory or speculation. 
Christianity is a practical science. It consists in 
tamper and practicci rather than in sentiment and 
profession. None of its doctrines are of importance 
any farther than as they influence the heart and af- 
fections. And would Christians learn to consider 
them in this light, they would find but little occa- 
sion to dispute about them. On speculative points^ 
all are liable to err. The most accomplished and 
judicious divines, after a life of study and inquiry^ 
are but learners in the school of Christ. They are 
not perfect in knowledge, nor infallible in their opin- 
ions. In receiving some things as important truth, 
they have often embraced a shadow, or the figment 
of their own imaginations. Thus man, at his best 
estate in this world, is a weak, imperfect, fallible 
being! And all his speculations, the discourses 
which he may deliver, and the books which he may 
write, are, like their author, imperfect. Of course, 
all sj-stems of divinity, creeds, and forms of faith, 
compiled by uninspired men (though the most wise 
and learned of the age in which they lived), are to 
be viewed as probably containing a mixture of er- 
ror. None of them all is to be regarded as the stand- 
ard of truth, nor made a criterion for trying the 
seatiments and qualifications of candidates for Chris- 
tian communion, or for the Christian ministry. Let 
it noi, my brethren, lessen a candidate in your es- 
teem, if he disclaims every test of this kind. They 
oaght to be spurned at, when thus presumptuously 
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obtruded into the place of the law and the testmony 
which Christ has given us. As Protestants, we can 
consistently have no other test but the Bible. In 
this is contained the whole of revealed religion. It 
teaches us all, both ministers and people^ what to 
believe and what to do. B j this we are to be guid- 
ed in forming our principles and in regulating our 
practice. It is the only sufficient rule, both of faith 
and of practice. We should learn to judge for our- 
selvesy and use the reason which God has given us 
in examining his word and searching its import. A 
mind, thus uncontrolled by human decisions^ is hon- 
orary to Christians in general, and especially to 
ministers and candidates for the ministry. 

In order to your coming to a choice, you must, 
my brethren, of course judge of the qualifications of 
candidates. But let me exhort you to judge by 
Scripture rules. It is of the first importance, that 
the object of your choice be indeed a member of 
Christ's body — a Christian in temper and practice, 
as well as profession. In judging of this his sinceri- 
ty, the reality of his religion, let the rule laid down 
by our Saviour be your guide : — " By their fruits ye 
shall know them." If his moral character be fair 
and unblemished ; if he hath feared God from his 
youth, and has an established reputation for piety, be- 
nevolence, and sobriely ; — with this you ought to be 
satisfied. Your next inquiry will be, whether he 
possesses those abilities, natural and acquired, which 
are requisite in order to his discharging the duties of 
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the ministry with becoming dignity, and so as to 
answer the important purposes of the institution. 
In the sacred writings, these are marked with suffi- 
cient precision for your direction. He must not be 
a novice, but mighty in the Scriptures — a Scribe, 
well instructed in the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God — able from his treasures, accumulated 
by reading, meditation, and prayer, to bring forth, 
for the edification of his charge, things new and old, 
to feed them with knowledge and understanding. 
He should also possess those talents for communi- 
cation which are implied in being ^^ apt to teach." It 
may not perhaps bring any reflection upon your wis- 
dom and good sense, nor be dishonorary to your 
Christian character, if this church and society should 
agree in choosing a candidate who possesses these 
general qualifications of an useful minister. You 
may lawfully covet the best gifts ; but they who are- 
over nice and difficult to be suited, do not always 
make the wisest choice. I heartily wish you, my 
beloved brethren, the Divine presence and direction 
in all your affairs, and that it will please the God 
of the spirits of all flesh to set a man over the con- 
gregation, and to unite your hearts in the choice of 
one who will naturally care for you, and who may 
prove a rich blessing to you and to your children after 
you. Finally, brethren, be of one mind, live in 
peace, and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you. . 
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HUMZXiZTT. 



1 PETER V. 5. 

God resisteih the proud ; and giveth grace to the 

humble. 

In the former part of the verse, young persons 
are exhorted to a respectful and submissive behav- 
iour towards their seniors in age, or superiors in 
office and station. Yea, all are enjoined, by mu- 
tual condescension, to promote the general peace 
and unity. In order to this, an humble temper is 
recommended as of the highest importance. ^' Be 
clothed with humility," says the inspired writer. 
To quicken their endeavours after so necessary and 
ornamental a Wrtue, he adds, *' For God resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble." 

To each one of us, my hearers, the grace and 
favour of God is, of all other things, the most need- 
ful and important. How to obtain it, should be our 
great inquiry. The wordi| of the text are an impor- 
tant direction to those who would successfully seek 
heavenly grace. They warn us of the diappoint- 
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ment ivhich will attend all the religious attempts of 
the proud and self-sufficient ; while they set before 
us an assured prospect of success to those of an op- 
posite character. God will set himself, according to 
the import of the word in the Greek, as in battle array 
against the proud, but to the humble his grace and fa* 
vour will be neadily extended. How forcibly should 
this consideration deter us from whatever savours of a 
proud and arrogant temper, and induce us to humil- 
ity in our whole deportment ! To illustrate this 
grace, distinguishing it from its opposite vice, and 
recommending it to the practice of all, especially of 
young persons and those who are entering on a life 
of religion, is the design of the present discourse. 
Humility, my brethren, holds so distinguished a 
place in the Gospel scheme, and is so essential to the 
Christian character^ that whoever has aspired to a 
reputation for extraordinary sanctity among the 
folbwers of Christ, has usually made great preten- 
sions to this grace. The show of it has been held 
forth by multitudes who were destitute of the reali- 
ty. No other grace of the Qospel, perhaps, has 
been more frequently, or more artfully counterfeited 
than this. The wild enthusiast^ the furious bigot, 
and the vile impostor, have all endeavoured to 
appear to the world under the cloak of humility. 
The laborious ceremonies and unnatural rigours of 
the cloister, while they are suba)i|lted to as marks of 
great self-denial and deep abasement, have frequent- 
ly been accompanied with the spirit of vainglory^ 
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and proved subservient to the solemn impostuies of 
a sanctimonious pride. At best, they belong to that 
"voluntary humilit}',''- which the Apostle censures 
as consistent with a " fleshly mind vainly puffed up." 
Iq the same light we are also to view an affected 
negligence an dress, singularity of manners, an as- 
sumed dejection of countenance^ degrading and un- 
manly submissions, the needless stooping to mean 
and servile offices, and all great professions of self- 
abasement. These things, which so frequently pass 
with the undiscerning multitude for marks of un- 
common humility, are really no other than the baits 
which hypocritical pride is daily throwing out to 
catch applause. It is really wonderful that arts 
which have been practised so long^ and were carried 
to the utmost length by the self-righteous hypocrites 
in our Saviour's time, should still retain so much of 
their efficacy. They are easily detected and seen 
through by a j udicious observer of characters. They 
who in conversation affect to speak meanly of 
themselves, cannot always suppress their uneasiness 
and disappointmeut^when they find that they are not 
contradicted by others. Notwithstanding all the 
hard things which they say of themselves, they cannot 
brook the least censure from their neighbours. 
" One of the proudest men I have ever known^" 
says an ingenious writer, " and=who could the least 
endure to be charged with any imperfection, was 
perpetually exclaiming, in a lamentable tone, against 
the degeneracy of the world and the depravity of 
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the heart." All great profession's of any particular 
virtue or estimable quality, are always suspicious. 

Genuine humility is the most unprofessing of all 
virtues. It avoids all those words, gestures, and 
appearances of self-abasement, which might draw 
the attention and praise of men. But this virtue is 
not inconsistent with a proper sense of our own 
rights, or with a rational and manly claim of what- 
ever may be our due by the laws of society, or in 
consequence of our station, rank, or situation in the 
comofunity, by virtue of those becoming decencies 
and fitnesses which humanity and civilization have 
established. In a temperate and becoming manner, 
it will dispose us to resist every degradation which 
might lend to obstruct our usefulness or lessen our 
influence. 

When we think of God^ of his greatness, his holiness, 
and perfection ; humility will cause us to feel and to 
acknowledge our own insignificance, unworthiness, 
and aggravated guilt Before him, we shall feel 
ourselves to be sinful dust and ashes, unable to look 
up to bim^ or on any occasion to address him^ but as 
covered with shame and confusion of face. With 
respect to our fellow*men^ humility ^^ recognises that 
equality of right and obligation, which^ according to 
the diversity of relations and circumstances, subsists 
among all mankind, but also admits and respects 
exfsry occurring instance of merit in any individual.'* 

It requires both a sound judgment and no small 
degree of moderation and firmness, to repress the 

24 
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impulses of self-love in such a manfiner as to (p?e 
to our oivn qualities no more value than they ought 
in reason to possess. So difficult is this attainment, 
that it may be doubted whether it has been ever 
completely possessed by any character merely human* 
To yield to the suggestions of pride, to suffer the 
imaginadon to be filled with her fantastic images,, 
and the understanding to be blinded by her fascina- 
tions, requires no eiLertion, no abilities whatever. 
The weaker, the more ignorant and lucious a person is, 
the more easily he runs the course which his passions 
prescribe. But the cultivation of humility is a 
work that demands great discernment of the respect- 
ive claims of those that surround us ; the faculty of 

• 

comparing them with our own, a judicious estima- 
tion of merit, and resolution to bend the violence 
and obstinacy of selfish passions to the nature and 
reason of things. These energies of mind, and their 
effects on conduct, command esteem, ensure benev- 
olence and attachment, and evince a character not 
only amiable ip itself, but useful to mankind. Ev- 
ery thing social, generous, and ezsdted, is muck 
more to be expected from this than from the oppo- 
site disposition, is any personal hardship to be 
suffered, any sacrifice to be made for thfe public good ? 
The person who considers himself as unimportant, in 
comparison with the social Ixxty, will be more ready 
to exhibit such ipstances of magnanimity, than k^ 
whose chief object is his own exaltation. Is it ne- 
cessary for the peace or wellbeing of the community. 
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to withdraw from a (mrty, to abandon a favourite 
enterprise, to give up a darling project, tenet, or 
pursuit, or to forbear pressing either of these to the 
disquietude, grief, or injury of others ? There will 
be little difficnlty, in most cases, in obtaining such 
emicession or condescension from the man who is 
diffident of his own judgment, from an habitual 
consciousness of his imperfection ; but from him 
whose pride of heart or of understanding attaches 
infallibility to his own opinions, what can be ex* 
pected ? 

The true nature of humility is marked with great 
exactness by St Paul in Romans xii*. 3. where with 
peculiar solemnity he admonishes every one ^^ not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think ; 
but to think soberly." Pride conrists in self-exalta-* 
tion, in arrogating to itself excellencies, virtues, and 
Accomplishments of whieh it is really destitute ; in 
beheading through a magnifying glass those which 
it may seem to possess, putting an exorbitant value 
upon them, and claiming from others a respect and 
homage to which it has no just title. So strong 
is the propensity of the depraved heart to some 
or other of these emotions of pride and vanity, that 
few men are to be found, who are wholly free from 
them. Even the accidental advantages of birth, 
person, or fortune, give a surprising elation to some 
minds. They prefer themselves to others^ and 
assume airs of superiority on the mere possession of 
things, which, in themselves, confer no merit. 
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Worldly honours, riches, and power, in whatever 
way and by whatever means they have been obtain- 
ed, do yet almost universally minister to the pride of 
the possessors. They are attended with such weight 
and consequence in the affairs of the world, that the 
proud and aspiring have their eye constantly upon 
them, as the ultimate scope of their desires and 
pursuits. 

These, however, are not the only objects on 
the possession of which men are accustomed to 
plume themselves. There are various other things 
which serve as fuel to pride. Graceful accom- 
plishments, shining talents, and splendid actions, 
are thought a plausible pretence for self-exalta* 
tion. Whoever excels in any art, profession, or 
science, and bepomes distinguished for his superior 
improvement, is in danger of being unduly elated 
with the encomiums of his admirers. Not only 
natural, civil, and intellectual distinctions, but moral 
qualities and religious attainments, either real or 
fancied, frequently become the occasion of pride. 
And this of all other kinds of pride, is perhaps the 
most dangerous, and the least excusable. Among 
the pretenders to religion, however, instances of it 
frequently occur. The church of Christ, at no 
period since its first establishment, has been wholly 
free from those false brethren, or weak and imper- 
fect Christians, whose knowledge, gifts, influence, 
or station in the house of God, have tended to puff 
them up. Into this condemnation of the devil, the 
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Apostle describes novices in religion^ as peculiarly 
liable to fall. Among the primitive Christians, there 
were not a few who put too high a value upon the 
distinctions which they enjoyed, and were prone to 
indulge too great a degree of self-complacency. 
Amiit the profusion of extraordinary giL which 
in that age were bestowed upon the churchy some 
were abused to the purposes of pride and vainglory. 
Gifts which excited the admiration and applause of 
the multitude were ardently coveted. Too many 
sought their own reputation and honour by the dis- 
play of them. Hence originated those vain boast- 
ingSy — that vaunting of false gifts, or unduly extol- 
ling such as might be real^ — ^and consequently those 
envyings, disputings, and divisions, which the holy 
Apostles in most of their Epistles endeavour, with 
80 much concern and earnestness, to correct and 
reform. 

In vmting to the church at Corinth, after enu- 
merating all the most splendid and wonderful gifts, 
St. Paul brings into view something which he pro- 
nounces to be far more excellent, necessary, and 
important, namely, that charity which always in- 
cludes, and never ceases to exhibit true humility, — 
'^ which envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puff- 
ed up, behaveth not unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things^ endur- 
eth all things." Without this inward principle, he 
solemnly assures them, that no gifts whatever, 
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whether of miracles, tongues, or prophecy, no out* 
ward display of aims, no extent of iLnowledge, nor 
any height bf sseal, though it should encounter mar- 
tyrdom, will prove of any avail towards their final 
acceptance with God. He would not^ indeed, be un* 
derstood as depreciating spiritual gifts ; yet he teach- 
es them that the value of these, and of every other 
accomplishment, is to be estimated by its usefulness. 
For himself, he declares that though he excelled 
them all in the gift of tongues, yet, in a christian 
assembly, he had rather speak five words to the 
edification of bis brethren, than ten thousand in 
those various unknown languages, of which they 
were so ambitious. Instead of thinking themselves 
each one to be better than his neighbour, they are 
exhorted to prefer others to themselves. They are 
reminded that, if any man thought himself to be 
something, when he was nothing, the danger and 
misery of such a self-deception would be of his own 
procuring ; and that if any among them seemed to b6 
wise, and entertained such an opinion of himself, 
it would be necessary for him to lay aside this 
conceited wisdom^ and become a fool in his own 
estimation, in order to his attaining to true wisdom. 
Of all other delusions, that surely is incomparably 
the most dangerous, which consists in believing 
that we have passed from death unto life, while in 
reality we are yet in our sins, in the gall of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity. But through the illusions of 
self-love, of pride, and vanity^ multitudes are thus 
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deceived. How heavy is the charge which oar 
Saviour himself brings against the church in Lao* 
dicea. '^ Thou sayest I am rich, and increased with 
goodsi and have need of nothing ; and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked." 

If, my hearers, in the age of miracles, the days 
of inspiration, at the first promulgation of the Gos- 
pel, when converts to it were under the immediate 
guidance of infallible teachers, and received special 
messages immediately from heaven— if in these purest 
and best times of the church, so many of its members 
were deficient in true humility, and, through the pride 
and vanity of their hearts, were liable to such great 
and dangerous mistakes concerning tliemselves ; how 
much does it concern us, in these degenerate days^ 
to watch and pray against a sin, to which our nature 
is so exceedingly prone ! What reason for appre- 
hension is there ! What ground for jealousy over 
ourselves! With what vigilance should we keep 
our hearts, and guard them against the entrance of 
pride ! With what solicitude should we cultivate 
the opposite virtue ; and cherish in ourselves hum- 
bleness of mind, a meek and lowly disposition! 
While ^^ they who are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own sight,'' assume to themselves 
abilities, virtues, and accomplishments which they 
have not ; and elated with these imaginary excel- 
lencies, aspire at things too high for them ; humility 
will efiectually preserve us from these self-deceptions, 
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by teaching US impartiality in judging of ourselves* 
Under the influence of this grace, we shall be cau- 
tious of overrating any of our talents, privileges, or 
attainments. . Though it will not divest an upright 
man of the comfort resulting from the testimony of 
a good conscience ; yet^ sensible of the deceitfulness 
of the heart, it will incline him to examine himself 
with a suspicious severity. He will look, not mere- 
ly on the bright side of his character, but on those 
frailties and ^ failings which attend even his best ac- 
tions. Conclusions in his own favour, from this 
complete survey of himself, will be expressed with 
diffidence/rather than with confidence. He will 
continue to see so much amiss in his temper, views, 
affections, conversation, and practice, from day to 
day, as will render it impossible for him, at any 
time, to be fully satisfied with himself. This habit- 
ual sense of his own infirmities and defects, will 
preserve the meek and lowly frame of his mind. 
Whatever of good he may have done, he ultimately 
refers to the original fountain whence all is derived. 
No degree or extent of usefulness, nor the praises of 
others, will induce him so far to forget himself, as 
not to acknowledge by whom, and through whom, 
the whole has been performed. With the warmest 
gratitude, he will still say with the Apostle, *' By the 
grace of God, I am what I am.'' With sentiments 
like these, my hearers, humility inspires the greatest 
and best of men in the review of those parts of their 
lives, which have been most praiseworthy. These 
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humble views of themselves add no small lustre to 
all their other excellencies. Indeed, they are insep- 
arable from every truly good and worthy character. 

But my principal aim in this discourse, is to 
recommend humility to those who wish to succeed 
in their endeavours after religious attainments^ and 
in seeking the grace and favour of God. Many, 
alas! fatally miscarry in these attempts. They 
seek ^* to enter in at the strait gate," and are not 
able. Pride is the greatest and most general obsta- 
cle. ''God resisteth the proud.'' Against them, 
his word and spirit, his providence and grace are 
all opposed. While this is the predominant temper 
or character of any, it is not possible for them to be 
on terms of favour with that Being, " who knoweth 
the proud afar off," and never admits them to the 
nearness and intercourse of friendship with him. 
They who pretend to seek, to ask, or to knock, 
with proud and unhumbled hearts^ will do all in vain. 
Their very inquiries after God, and attempts to 
improve in the knowledge of him, will not succeed. 
Such characters are, and forever must be, in a state 
of estrangement and alienation from him. 

But though pride be thus dangerous, and, in 
numberless instances, fatal, yet it is a sin which 
steals upon us unperceived. On every occasion, and 
in almost every action, we are liable to its influence. 
Self-love inclines us to think well of ourselves. 
Under its bias, we are prone to lay hold on every 
eircumstauce which can encourage or justify our 
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inward complacency. To oar faults and foilietf, 
our failings and imperfections^ we are wilfully blindy 
or we unreasonably extenuate and excuse them, 
while we as unreasonably magnify whatever may 
seem to be iki ourfayoor. AU our seeming excellen- 
cies are compared with the apparent defects of our 
inferiors around us. The advantage in our favour 
confirms and heightens the ideas of oilr own merit*. 
We eagerly drink in the commendations of others- 
We listen to the compliments of our friends, dnd 
will not allow ourselves to suspect that they ^re un- 
deserved. In this way, and by these means, bow 
easy and almost unavoidable is self-deception ! Be- 
fore we are aware, we may fall under the dominion of 
pride and vanity. What numbers among the profes- 
sors of religion do thus deceive themselves ! Com- 
passing themselves about with sparks of their own 
kindling) and resting in their fancied aitakimedts, 
they content themselves with the liypocrite^s hope. 
When a young person is awakened to pay great- 
er attention to the things of religion, than is usual 
among his companions, and becomes distinguished 
for a religious character; unless this awakening 
issues in a real change of hearty in true repentance 
and h'jmiliation, there will be the utmost danger of 
his being lifted up with spiritual pride. Having 
abstained from the vices and immoralities to which 
he sees some others addicted, and performed duties- 
neglected by them^ he will soon begin to reflect 
upon himself with peculiar satisfaction, and grow 
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delighted with his own character and attaipments. 
If his constitution and the state of bis nerves render 
bioi susce^ible of enthusiastic impressions and im- 
pulses, there is no height to which he may not ascend 
in his own opinion of himself. In this stage of his 
progress^ after having been favoured with what he 
deems supernatural discoveries, he may think it noC 
right that his light should be hid under a bushd — 
that the world should miss of the benefit c^ his gifts 
and experiences. His ambition may lead him to 
wish that others should think as highly of him as 
he does of himself. To attract their notice, acquire 
importance, and excite admiration, all his abilities 
.wili be displayed. By a ready utterance, great 
confidence, and bold assertions, he may, in time, 
attain to the distinction which he seeks — he may 
become the oracle of the weak, the ignorant, and the 
superstitious. Their esteem and applause will 
strengthen bis pride and presumption, and confirm 
him yet naore in the belief of his own attainments. 
Thus bolstered up in bis self-esteem, what is to be 
expected from him ? He has already more under- 
standing than all. his teachers, or^ as Solomon express- 
es it, ^' is wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason." Wedded to his own 
opinions, fancies, and notions, from a persuasion 
that he cannot be mistaken, it is in vain to reason 
with him. He is confident, dogmatical, and censo* 
Tious. fie m^y be a papist Or a protestant, a pres- 
'byterisui or congregationalist, an anabaptist or a 
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quaker; but he is not a Christ iaoi for he wants 
humility. He may be in favour with men like 
himself; but in the divine favour he hat no part, 
for ^^ God resisteth the proud." To him the king- 
dom of heaven belongs not, for our Saviour has 
expressly assigned it to ^' the poor in spirit ;" and that 
he is, of all men, the most unlikely to be reduced to 
this poverty of spirit, is strongly intimated in that 
saying of Scripture, ^^ Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit ? there is more hope of a fool than of 
him.'^ *' Publicans and harlots," said our Saviour to 
the conceited Pharisees, ^^go into the kingdom of 
heaven before you." 

My young friends, I ardently wish you and all 
others to be earnestly engaged in religion. I would 
hope that some of you are indeed entering upon a 
religious course. But let me entreat you to set out 
right. It is reported, that ^^ what Demosthenes said 
of action in an orator, Augustine has applied to 
humility in a Chr^tian. Being asked what was the 
first thing in religion, he answered, ^ humility ;' what 
was the second, he again answered, 'humility;' 
and what was the third, he still replied, ' humility.' 
In a word, he looked on this evangelical grace^ as 
the basis of all the rest." 

Begin, therefore, with this, as the foundation of 
your religious qualifications and character. '^ God 
4ieareth not sinners." One reason is^ because that 
in all sin there is pride, a setting up of our own 
inclinations, propensities, and humours in opposition 
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to the wisdom and authority of God. Humility, 
then, is the first step in our return to him, and in the 
way to reconciliation with him. It is essential to 
repentance, and a ceasing from sin. ^^ The spirit of 
the humble, and the heart of the contrite onesi'' 
mark the same character. Would you return to 
God and seek his favour P This disposition must 
result from a conviction of the folly and guilt of your 
departure from him. It must excite you to humble 
your souls before him, on account of those manifold 
ojQTences and aggravated provocations with which 
you stand chargeable in his sight. Open your eyes, 
then, to a just view of yourselves ; of your ignorance, 
impotence, sinfulness, misery, and danger. Do you 
need the assisting grace of Heaven to recover you 
from this undone condition ? Be assured that the 
deeper your sense is of this your need^ the better 
prepared will you be to receive, and the more likely 
will you be to obtain assistance from above. ^^ For 
God giveth grace to the humble.'^ When they shall 
be thus qualified, by his word and spirit he will lead 
them on in the paths of righteousness, he wilt 
strengthen them against temptations^ support them 
under trials^ guide them by his counsel and grace 
whilst here, and receive them to glory hereafter. 
Though heaven be his throne, and the earth his 
footstool ; though he be the high and lofty One^ 
inhabiting eternity, and dwelling in light unap^ 
proachable ; yet to this man will he look, even to 
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bitn that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and tretn- 
bieth at his word~-with him also will he dwell, to 
revive the heart of the humble, to revive the heart 
«f the contrite ones. 
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PHILIPPIANS iv. 11. 

For I have learned^ in whatsoever state I antj 

therewith to he content. 

Contentment with our worldly condition and 
cireumstances is an important branch of the Christ- 
ian temper, a noble attainment in the divine life, 
after which we should be always striving* Each 
of U3 should be able to adopt the language of the 
Apostle. What he had so ha§pily learned, the 
Gospel requires us to learn. In the subsequent 
discourse, therefore, it is proposed to describe its 
nature, and give some directions for its 'attainment. 

The word in the original Greek, rendered con- 
tent in the text, imports self-sufficient ; but this, in 
its strict sense, pertains to the self-existent Being 
only, and can be understood of no creature considered 
abstractedly from Him in whom all fulness dwells. 
St. Paul's assertion is not to be taken in this sense. 
On the contrary, it is with reference to his interest 
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m God and expectations from him, that he declares 
himself satisfied in any condition. God and his 
providence are the ground of his self-sufficiency or 
satisfaction. He elsewhere thus explains his mean- 
ing, "Our sufficiency is of God." Having God 
for his portion, and receiving all his supplies from 
the divine • bounty, he declares himself full and 
satisjfied with any measure of temporal good allot- 
ted him by his heavenly Master, whether it be 
greater or less, abounding or scanty. This seems 
to be the obvious import of his assertion, the con^ 
tentment to which he hid attained. He had late- 
ly received a generous donation from the church at 
Philippi, which he gratefully acknowledges ; but 
at the same time assures them, that he rejoices in 
it,^ not 'SO much on account of its relieving his per- 
sonal necessity, as on account of its being a proof 
of their regard for the Gospel, and of the happy 
fruits produced Jby his preaching among them. 
He wishes them not to infer from his present ex- 
pressions of thankfulness, that he had been unhappy, 
or impatient of the straits and difficulties to which 
he had been subjected before the reception of their 
bounty. - "I speak not," says he, "in respect to 
want ; for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and how to abound. In every place and 
in all conditions, I am instruq^d, both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. I am sufficient for all things through Clvist 
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who enables me." Here again you will observe 
that Christ is the basis upon which he rests all his 
sufficiency and satisfaction. As united to him and 
deriving from him all his present supplies and fu- 
ture hopes, no temporal changes, whether in them- 
selves prosperous or adverse, greatly move him, 
or disturb the inward composure and tranquillity of 
his mind. To the ancient philosophers of Greece 
and Rome this source of human felicity seems to 
have been unknown ; yet it is certain that the tem- 
per here exhibited by the Apostle, is a qualifica- 
tion essentially necessary to the true happiness of 
a rational, moral being. Without contentment, 
such a being cannot be happy m any situation. 
Of what avail are all the means of enjoyment to 
that man, whose state of mind is such as renders 
him incapable of deriving any satisfaction from 
them. This is undoubtedly the case, to a great 
degree, with all those who are strangers to the ex- 
ercise of piety, and destitute of its principles. In- 
sensible of the hand of God in the events which 
befall them and in the vicissitudes which they ex- 
perience, they can find no arguments sufficient to 
quiet the tumult of their thoughts and passions 
when they meet with crosses and disappointments. 
Such persons may have no spiritual anxieties, 
they may be at ease about their souls and the con- 
cerns of eternity. In the school of sin and Satan, 
they may have learned in whatever state they are 
with respect to God and another world, therewith 
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to be easy and unconcerned. But this is so far 
from being rational or commepdable, that it is a 
mark of the most sottish stupidity and most dan-* 
gerous self-delusion. The Scripture denounces the 
heaviest wo against those who are thus at ease 
in Zion. AH its warnings and threatenings are in- 
tended to awaken and rouse men from this thought- 
less state, this spiritual lethargy. * 

Nor does it Jbecome any professed Christian to 
rest satisfied with his present religious attainments. 
It is characteristic of all real Christians, while they 
continue in this state ^jimperfection, to be always 
striving after higher degrees of holiness. St. Paul, 
while, perfectly easy about his temporal interests 
and worldly condition, says, with reference to his 
spiritual concerns, " Forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling." 

This more just estimate of things unseen and 
eternal, and proportionably greater concern about 
them, will naturally tend to lessen our anxiety, and 
render us, in a measure, indifferent with respect to 
our temporal interests. The latter, being of so 
short and precarious duration, will be regarded 
as next to nothing by a mind deeply impressed 
with the weight and infinite importance of its fu- 
ture and everlasting state. Its thoughts, its hopes 
and fears, being chiefly occupied and eirikrcised up- 
on this, it will easily submit to any present incon- 
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veniences, privations, or sufferings, which the Divine 
wisdom may appoint for its trial and discipline/ 

My hearers, till we shall become sensible to 
the worth of eternal things, we shall continue to 
overrate things temporal, and of course be liable 
to an improper and culpable solicitude about them. 
While the comforts and enjoyments of #ie present 
world, its riches, honours, and pleasures, are regard- 
ed as the chief good, as our most* valuable treas- 
ure ; our minds must be necessarily agitated, 
elated or depressed according to the ever variable 
aspect of our worldly aflltbrs. Our judgment of 
these things must be wholly reversed, and differ- 
ent and opposite sentiments of worldly good 
must be entertained, before we can hope to learn 
true contentment. In hope of that eternal life 
which the Gospel sets before us, we must comply 
with its conditions, be thus reconciled to God, 
cordially yielding ourselves up to obey his precepts 
and to submit to his allotments ; — in our habitual 
temper we must be thus conformed to his will, before 
we can enjoy that inward peace and tranquillity 
which are the portion of his children. Before his 
conversion to Christianity, St. Paul himself had 
been a stranger to that contented mind which is 
expressed in the text. It 'was in the school of 
Christ that he learned this happy lesson. 

If, like him, we imbibe the spirit and adopt 
the principles of the Gospel, these will naturally 
lead us, as to all other virtues, sq to this of con- 
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tentment with our condition in special. I mean 
not, that chrbtian piety will render us insensible 
either to the good or evil things of the present 
state, or supersede or suspend a prudent care, or 
any suitable endeavours for obtaining the one, or 
escaping the other. It will, in fact, from a prin- 
ciple of conscience, render us steady and diligent 
in these cares and pijursuits, while at the same time 
it will free us from those restless anxieties with 
which they are too generally attended. Having 
planned and conducted our affairs in the manner 
which we had judged naost prudent, should we fail 
of success, we shall know that our disappointment 
is the will of our heavenly Father, and our habitu- 
al submission to him will still preserve the peace 
and tranquillity of our minds. We are allowed to 
seek and conditionally to pray, not only for the 
necessaries, but for the comforts and conveniences 
of life ; but if the supreme Disposer sees fit to with- 
hold them from us, or to withdraw them after they 
have been in our possession, a principle of duty to- 
wards him will restrain all the emotions of discon- 
tent. We know that there is no want either of 
wisdom or goodness in him, and that all things are 
right and best as ordered by him. This conviction 
is a firm ground for contentment and satisfaction 
. ii\ every condition. Thus persuaded, we shall in 
patience poi^ess our souls upon ^very occasion, and 
under whatever circumstances we may be placed. 
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It is aB observation of the ingenious Addison, 
that ^^ there never was* a system, besides that of 
Christianity, which could effectually produce con- 
tentment in the mind of man." Among the 
numerous sages and philosophers of antiquity, 
some tell us that our discontent only hurts our- 
selves, enhances and aggravates our sorrows, with- 
out effecting the least alteration in our circumstan- 
ces ; others, that whatever evils befall us, proceed 
from that fatal necessity, that eternal, irresistible 
destiny, from which the gods themselves have no 
exemption ; while others^ ,^gaui, very gravely as- 
sure the man in misery, that his sufferings are ne- 
cessary to keep up the genesd order and harmony 
of the universe, and that they could not be pre- 
cluded without deranging the great scheme of 
providence and incurring the danger of general con- 
fusion and disorder. If these and similar consid- 
erations serve to silence complaint, they can afford 
no satisfiguition to the sufferer. If they convince 
him of the unreasonableness of his discontent, still 
they are far from removing it or alleviating its 
pain. Instead of bringing consolation or suggest- 
ing hope, they minister nothing but despair. To 
all arguments of this kind, applies the answer 
which Augustus Cesar is reported to have made to 
his courtiers when attempting to assuage his grief 
for the death of a beloved friend, by telling him, 
that his tears and lamentations were fruitless and 
unavailing, as they could not bring back the de- 
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ceased. *^ It is for that very reason that I grieve,'* 
exclaimed the agonized emperor. 

Christianity, my brethren, bears a more tender 
regard to the feelings of human nature. It address* 
es the sujBTerer in more soothmg accents, and open9 
to him a door of hope. It assures him that the bear- 
ing of his afflictions as he ought will have a natural 
tendency to bring about the removal of them. It 
makes him easy here, by showing him how happy 
he may become hereafter, and how much that hap- 
piness may be increased by the right improvement 
of his present troubles. It teaches him that by 
patience and submission, by restraining and subdu- 
ing his present inoi^ate desires, all his desires 
will hereafter become regular and be completely 
and forever gratified. 

But, to be more particular in defining the nature 
of contentment, I observe that it consists, 

Firstj in bringing our minds to our condition, 
and thus limiting our desires. If the latter be un* 
restrained, it is plain that they can never be satisfied. 
Exorbitant desires are the great source of perpetu- 
al discontent. A comfortable subsistence, conven- 
ient food and raiment, may be lawfully desired ; 
but if your desires rise beyond these, and impetu- 
ously crave the objects of pride, luxury, and 
vanity, you may be assured that no acquisitions 
whatever will satisfy them. Avarice, pride, and 
ambition are, in their own nature, insatiable. 
Many of those who seem the most uneasy and di&* 
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contented with their present condition, are prone 
to imagine, that, could they attain to what is pos- 
sessed by some of their neighbours, it would be 
the competency with which Aey would be satisfi* 
ed. But experience universally shows, that when 
people have been thus succeeded, and risen to what 
they once thought would be the height of their 
ambition, new objects present themselves, other 
and different prospects open before them, new 
wants and contrivances start up, and inflame their 
desires afresh ; and they continue their pursuits 
with as much eagerness and impatience as ever ; 
nay, it often happens, that their desires have so 
strengthened by indulgence that they are now 
more restless and uneasy than they were before 
they began to rise. They find no satisfaction in 
their present possessions through an impatience 
still to enlarge them — to obtain what formerly it 
had never entered into their thoughts to desire. 

My hearers, while we neglect the subjugation of 
our passions and lusts, our minds in every condition 
will be like the troubled sea. We are first exhorted 
to ^Met our conversation be without covetousness," 
that is, to divest ourselves of all craving, intemper- 
ate desires; and then to ^Vbe content with such 
things as we have," that is, with present things, 
whatever they may be. Though some former com- 
forts should not be among them, yet we ought not to 
miss the enjoyment of those which remain, either 
through a vain regret for what has already happened, 
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or an anxious fear of what may happen hereafter. 
When an event has taken place, we know that it was 
the will of God that it should be so, and, by all the duty 
which we owe to him, are bound to acquiesce ; and 
as all futurities are also in his hand^ they are really 
placed where we should wish them to be, and we 
cannot imagine them to be under a better direction. 
As Christians, we are forbidden to seek for ourselves 
the great things of life, or to be solicitous about its 
distant futurities. We ought to be satisfied in wait- 
ing upon God from day to day for our daily bread ; 
looking to him for all our supplies, while we con- 
tinue our endeavours after them in the use of those 
means furnished by his providence, cheerfully con- 
fiding in his goodness, to grant such success as he 
sees will be upon the whole best for us. Hence^ 

Secondhff Christian contentment is opposed to 
all inordinate care about to-morrow, all irregular 
methods for bettering our condition^ and all the 
emotions of envy towards others. Our calling, as 
Christians^ obliges us to diligence, faithfulness, and 
prudence, in performing the duties and labours of our 
respective professions and callings as men and as 
citizens. Every man is required to exercise a degree 
of forethought in providing for his own house. In 
these ways we are to seek and wait for such a por- 
tion of temporal comforts as Heaven may see fit to 
allot ; but we must wait with hearts submissive to 
the divine will — ^not suffering our minds to become 
the prey of corroding care and anxiety. Nor may 
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we allow our thoughts and affections to be so placed 
upon our temporal pursuits, or so taken up in labour- 
ing for the meat which perisheth, as to become 
negligent of our spiritual concerns, or formal or re- 
miss in the discharge of religious duties. If *^ the 
one thing needful" be neglected, while our minds 
are cumbered and overcharged with worldly cares, 
instead of christian peace and contentment^ distraction 
and confusion will reign in our bosoms. While we 
thus torment our minds, we do not improve our 
circumstances.. It is all a senseless and fruitless 
anxiety. For who, by thus taking thought, can add 
one cubit to his stature, or alter the destinations of 
Heaven ? These, after all, will guide the event, 

4 

and very probably to the disappointment of those 
who are so criminally desirous of having it uuder 
their own control. How often have we seen those 
who have been thus hasty and eager to rise in the 
world above others, at last overwhelmed by misfor- 
tune and sinking even below mediocrity ! 

We may be thus reduced after a life spent in the 
most worthy and honourable pursuits ; but such a 
reverse will not destroy the happiness of that man 
who has learned with the Apostle, how to be abased 
and, suffer need without impatience — without charg- 

. ing God foolishly, or murmuring or repining at his 
dispeni»tions. He will resolve to bear what Heaven 
sees fit to lay upon him, and, in this submission, he 
will experience a satisfaction, in itself superior to any 

,4rorldly enjoyment 

27 
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Under such circumstances, imhumbled, canuil 
minds ar^ sometimes tempted to irregular methods 
of obtaining relief and bettering their condition. 
They are prone to think the calamities which 
have befallen them or the poverty to which they 
are reduced, a kind of excuse for resorting to un- 
fair means of gain. But men must be extremely 
impatient of their lot, when, to escape the little in- 
conveniences of this 4ife, they thus make shipwreck 
of faith and a good conscience, and forfeit all hope 
towards God. Some who do not thus openly re- 
bel against Heaven, yet seem to give way to a spirit 
of envy. Their chagrin at their own misfortunes 
would not be so great, did they not witness the 
better success of those engaged in similar pursuits * 
with themselves. They could be tolerably satisfied 
with their condition, did they not see others above 
them. Their pride is mortified and their envy ex- 
cited, when they find themselves in the back ground, 
while their former equals or perhaps inferiorft are 
advanced before them. There is reason to suspect 
that a great part of the uneasiness and discontei^t 
apparent among men, is occasioned by the diflere9t 
success of their afii^s and the diversity in their 
respective conditions. Through a spyit lusting to 
envy, they ai^ filled with disquietude. But to 
those possessed of a Christian sqpirit, whos^ treai- 
ure b in heaven, worldly distinctioBS are of but 
little moment. Their eye is not evil because thei^ 
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tirifles are bestowed more plentifully upon their 
neighbours, than npon themselves. Assured that 
every man is but a steward of the things which he 
possesses, and responsible for the use which he 
makes of them, tiiey are well satisfied with the 
distributions of Providence. If they have not so 
many or so great talents as others, they know that 
proportionably less will be required of them. As 
we are all in a stsite of discipline, and the prov- 
idence of God tries ns individually by all that vari- 
ety which we experience in our respective condi- 
tions, by those different portions both of enjoyment 
and suffering which fall to our lot, no pious man 
dares to complain, or to indulge the thought that 
he has any just ground for discontent. Hence, ' 

Thirdly^ In order to support the Christian 
virtue of contentment in every condition^ habitual 
ean£dence in the wisdom and goodness of the 
Supreme Disposer is indispensably necessary. When 
iMsmty overtakes ns, and all things aroimd us wear 
a d^k aifd tiireatening aspect, if our minds hang 
in doubt whedier we be not bitugfat into tUs sitoa- 
tioh by some blind fatality, or through the agency 
of a fieing who is hostile towards us, whfle enter- 

. tabling such apprehensions, the utmost anxiety 
must be unavoidable. For this reason incorrigible 
flloiiers, when held in the ocvds of affliction, are 
tompared to ^^wild bulls in a net." They fiet 

%^emsdires, and ciirse their king and dieir Ood, 
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blaspheming the Majesty of Heaven on account of 
their plagues. But instead of these ebullitions of 
impiety, all is peaceful and serene with those who 
have a filial confidence in God. When under the 
same outward sufferings, a sense of his wisdom 
and goodness awes them into submission and con- 
strains them to hold their peace. Nay, when the 
most disastrous events befall them, they will in their 
hearts still justify the ways of Providence. Upon 
no occasion do they allow themselves to doubt 
whether wise and good purposes will not, in the 
issue, be accomplished by those things which at 
present are so perplexing and grievous. They 
give full credit to that promise of our Saviour, 
^^ What I do, ye know not now, but ye shall know 
bereafter." His Gospel abounds with promises, 
that all things, whether prosperous or adverse^ 
^< shall work together for good to those who love 
and fear God." In proportion as good men con- 
fide in these promises, they can with truth adopt 
the language of the text, and declare themselves 
contented under whatever circumstances they may. 
be placed. But having given some account of the 
nature of contentment, the remainder of this dis- 
course shall consist of some directions for its at- 
tainment. 

That a contented mind is to be acquired by our 
own endeavours assbted by divine grace, b evident 
from the language of the text. ^^ I have /e»rfie<l," 
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says the Apostle, '^ in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content." ' He does not here mention 
the particular considerations by which he was in- 
fluenced; but no thinking mind can be at a loss 
for arguments showing the fitness and reasonable- 
ness of the temper which he exhibited. 

Since the ordering of our condition, through 
every period of our existence, must necessarily be 
in the hand of him who made us, should it not 
render us satisfied with our lot, whatever it may be, 
to reflect, 

First, How much safer and better it is for us 
to lie at his mercy than at the disposal of any oth- 
er being ? We know the tenderness of our own 
nature towards those of whose existence we have 
been instrumental ; and can we imagine that he 
who has endued us with such feelings of compas- 
sion towards our ofispring, can himself be wanting 
in care or kindness for those who are wholly his 
creatures— the immediate work of his hands, whom 
he has fearfully and wonderfully made ? Is it not 
reasonable to believe, as our Saviour clearly in- 
timates, that his goodness transcends whatever is 
human, in proportion to the infinity of his perfec- 
tions above those of any finite nature ? Under this 
persuasion, king David, when in a great strait be- 
tween the choice of evils, said, ^^ Let us now fall 
not into the hand of man, but into the hand of the 
Lord, for his mercies are great." While children 
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are of a tender age, the kindest of patents often for 
th^ good deny their requests, oppose their incliiia- 
tions, and disappoint their hopes ; nay, are some- 
tiflies nnder a necessity of applying to them the rod 
of correction. Can we doubt whether a simihur 
discipline with ourselves, may not be necessary in 
the view of the common Father of the universe ? 
^* Who knoweth what is good for a man in this 
life ?" ** All these things are against me," exclaimed 
the sbort^ghted Patriarch ; when those very cir- 
cumstances, so grievous and distressing in appear*- 
ance, were m reality conspiring and working to- 
gether, to bring about evetots which filled him with 
the utmost joy and gladness. Had his favourite 
gon, whom he so long and so deeply lamented, for 
whom he declared, that ^* he would go down to the 
grave mourning," escaped the pit land the prisMy 
and passed a qniet life under the fond indulgence 
ef a doting father, he would have missed of M 
his glory in Egypt, and of that lustre of character 
which rendered him typical of the connnion Sa- 
viour of the worid. 

In our own experience, have not many events, 
which at the time we considered as grievous mis- 
fortunes and disappointments, occasioned afterward, 
in the result, some great and unexpected good? 
Are we not ccmscious of having once entertained 
desires m which, if we had been gratified, or of 
having engaged in pursuits in which, had we been 
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.succeeded— rwe have now, upon the review, neaaon 
to believe that such gratificatioii, or such success 
might probabLy have proved prejudicial^ if oot subr 
veisive of our happiness ? What is more common 
than for men thus to mistake in their judgment, of 
the things which concern their own interest and 
welfare? How oft^i do they choose real evil 
under the delusive appearance of good^ and refuse 
the latter by fadsely judging it to be evil ? Solomon 
observes of riches^ that they are, in some instances, 
*^ kept by their owners ta their hurt»" This ob^ 
servatioa as often applies to all the other splendid 
objects of life. How large a proportion of the 
proud and aspiring through every age, after climbs 
ing to a dangerous height by many painftil steps 
through a great part of their lives, seem, by the 
event, to have reached it fcHr no other purpose,' but 
to render their fall and ruin the mcnre conspicuous, 
signal, and terrible. In hmnbler situations, the 
common multitude, always dissatisfied vidtb their 
present cooditioii, are incessantly contriving ^sA 
labouring to efiect a change ; but when the ol^ect 
is obtained, the same symptoms of disquietude still 
appear. They ajoe as restless and uneasy as be- 
fore. The expected satisfiaction is not realized; 
new expenimeitts. are contemplated ; and thus, my 
hearers^ we go on, and must go on, and pass our 
lives in discontent, unless we can persuade ourselves 
that we are so absolutely in the hand of God, that 
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we enjoy nothing but what he gives us ; that wc 
lose nothing but what he sees fit to take away ; 

that we miss nothing bu,t what he denies us ; that 

• 

we suffer nothing but what he lays upon us; 
that whatever our condition be at any time, and at 
all times, it is precisely that in which he places 
us ; and that, as all these things are thus ordered by 
him, they are, upon the whole, the wisest and best 
for us. When this persuasion shall be so settled 
and fixed in our minds as to control all our thoughts 
and passions, then, and not till then, shall we know 
what is meant by christian contentment, or experi- 
ence inward peace and satisfaction. The reason- 
ableness of this temper may be argued, 

Secondly, From our relation to God consider- 
ed as creatures, as servants, and as sinners. As 
creatures, what are our rights and claims P We 
find ourselves existing upon God's earth ; we open 
our eyes upon the world . and the fullness thereof ; 
but can we say that all these things belong to us ? 
Are the bread and the wine, the wool and the flax, 
the silver and the gold, and all other treasures so 
peculiarly our own as to come at our call ; or, on 
the failure of any article, are we so deprived of. 
our right as to have cause of complaint ? We 
never had any thing which we could properly call 
our own. Naked, empty, and defenceless, we 
came into the wor^, and while here, we live from 
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day to day in continual, arbitrary dependence for 
our whole subsistence. 

That Being who made and who sustains us, is 
undoubtedly entitled to our whole service ; but 
does it belong to servants so absolutely dependent, 
and who, after they have done their best, cannot be 
profitable to their owner, to prescribe to him how 
they shall be maintained, fed, clothed, and accom- 
modated ? 

But we are so unfortunate as to be under the 
necessity of acknowledging ourselves to have been 
not only unprofitable, but unfaithful servants — to 
have become sinners. As such, we can claim 
nothing but the wages of sin. These, and these 
only, are our due. " Wherefore, then, should a 
living man complain ?" He ought to be thankful 
for any condition short of finished misery. But, 
through the unparalleled mercy of God, we are re- 
deemed sinners, ransomed by the blood of Christ 
from the second death, and made candidates for 
life eternal in heaven hereafter. By the Gospel 
of Christ, we are called from a state of bondage, 
a bondage incomparably more wretched than that 
of the Israelites in Egypt, the bondage of sin and 
Satan, into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. We are now on our journey towards the 
heavenly Canaan, that land flowing with milk and 
honey, where every want shall be supplied, every 
desire gratified, — ^where pure, unmixed happiness 

28 
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shall be our eternal inkeritance. With such pros- 
pects before us, shall we think muck of the little 
inconveniences and hardships which may attend 
us while we are on our way through Ais wiidcr- 
iiess ? Of all persons, surely it least becomes 
Christiauis to betray any symptoms of discontent. 
Whoever else complains, they have the most solid 
ground, the most abundant reason, not to learn 
only, but to practise the lesson in the text. *^ God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come." But again. 

Thirdly, Whatever our present condition may be, 
if we would impartially consider it in all its relations, 
it would probably be found far more ei%ible, or at 
least not comparably so bad, as our imaginations 
and passicms represent it. Perhaps you are poor. 
You must, therefore, be industrious, frugal^ and 
economical in your manner of living. Your diet 
must be more simple, your raiment a little coarser, 
and all superfluities dispensed with. You cannot 
fare sumptuously every day. You cannot indulge 
your vanity in show and parade, nor can you have 
goods laid up for many years. You will have but 
£bw firiends and no flatterers. And what mighty 
evil can there be in all this ? It may be queried 
whedier these inconveniences may not be more 
than balanced by your freedom from the cares and 
distractions, tl» dangers and temptattoas, the 
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snares and incumbrances to which wealth exposes. 
Besides, it is the condition to which the great 
majority of mankind through every age and in 
every country as*e subjected ; — and will you think 
it hard to fare as the generality of your fellow 
creatures and even of your fellow Christians ? 
Think of those primitive Christians, who took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods. Think of St. 
Paul and the other Apostles, whose lives were 
spent under all the heaviest calamities which a 
wicked world could heap upon them. Above all, 
think of your great Master himself, who had not 
where to lay his bead. Keeping these examples* 
in- view, and daily imjdoring the aids of heavenly 
grace, you will probably at length be able to adopt 
as your own the language of die text. 
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CHARZTT. 



1 COR. xiii. 4. 

Charity envieth not. 

The charity here mentioned, is that principle of 
love to God and man, rooted in the heart and extend- 
ing its influence over the life, which forms the sub- 
stance of all true religion, and is called the ^^ fulfill- 
ing of the law." The importance of this principle 
is urged in language the most forcible. Without it^ 
we are told, all human accomplishments^ and all 
supernatural gifts will profit us nothing. Though 
we were skilled in all the sciences, masters of all 
languages, and could speak with the tongues even 
of angels ; though we understood all mysteries, and 
had the gift of prophecy to foretell future events, and 
of a miraculous faith so as to be able to remove 
mountains ; nay, though we should abound in the 
outward works of charity, to such a degree as to 
bestow all our goods in alms, and in the end give 
our bodies to martyrdom ; yet if, in the sight of the 
heart-searching Being, these things proceed from 
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any other principle than the love of God shed abroad 
in the hearty — the whole will profit us nothing. 
However splendid our gifts may be, however shining 
our apparent virtues, yet we are. but' as a sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal^ while we remain destitute 
of this divine love. It is this which forms the es- 
sence of the christian temper, and constitutes the 
excellence of the christian character. All its prop- 
erties are in direct opposition to the propensities of 
the depraved heart ^^ Charity suflereth long and 
is kind.'' It endures a series of ill usage ; and yet, 
instead of being instigated to revenge, studies to be 
kind, gentle, and forgiving. '^ Charity envieth not.'' 
In this respect, it is opposed to that spirit in apostate 
man, ^' which lusteth to envy." This evil spirit is 
so generally predominant, and its baneful fruits so 
abundant and malignant, that all have need of cau- 
tion against them. Are calumny, slander, and de- 
famation universally diffused ? Are they handed 
round from circle to circle in our daily conversation, 
and extended far and wide in the vehicles of public 
intelligence? Are the repose of individuals, the 
peace of families^ and the order of society disturbed^ 
and the spirits of parties and factions sharpened 
against each other by these means? Nearly all 
these evils may be traced to envy^ as the root whence 
they spring. Envy is a malevolent feeling towards 
others, on account of certain advantages possessed 
by them^ which we crave for ourselves. It wishes 
them evil, not as a retaliation for evil received from 
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tbem, or as a franisbnieiit ibr any wrovg which they 
bAve committed ; but merely because in the esteeia 
ot the envious persoD^ they are supposed to be bap- 
]Her, more prosperous, or fortuoate, than he is him* 
self. lo this respect, it differa from common anger 
or resentment, which b occasioned by some real 
CM* supposed injury or offence. Eoivy pretoidis ao 
just ground of complaiDt, bat yet feels maMgnant, 
and has an appetite for Teageance* Of all our bad 
poflsions, therefore^ it is the moat deformed^ and 
bears the nearest likeness to the supposed temper of 
infernals. Its character is so universally odious, that 
none are willing to have it known that they are 
under its influence* It may indeed be hoped, that 
the number of persons is small in whom so vile a 
disposition is suffered to reign predominant They 
who ue conscious of its emotions widiki them, think 
it necessary to conceal or disguise them, not cmly be- 
fore the world, but even to themselves. They aieet 
to believe that the oneasmess which they feel ait the 
sight of others' prosperity, arises from some less 
culpable cause than that of envy. 

But though this evil principle should not form a 
visibb and striking feature in our character, yet it 
Bsay not be amiss for us to inquire, whether it do not 
occasionally, at least, gain the ascendant in our heaits, 
whether it be not secretly indulged, and be not, in real^ 
kyt our motive for crediting and circulating ill reports 
concerning those, whose success, elevation, or fame, 
give us pain rather than pleasure. Various causes 
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aad considerationB may conspire in checking and 
restraining the stronger emotions of envy, and yet a 
degree of thi3 poison may fester in our bosom* 
Though it should not produce any violent agitations 
of spirit, nor be manifested in any deeds or speeches 
of malignity ; yet if you experience a ruffled and 
disturbed mind at seeing yourselves outstripped in the 
career of wealth, of fame, or in any other pursuit^ 
this inward uneasiness from such a cause is a deci« 
sive proof of something amiss in your prevailing 
temper. That mind must be diseased which is hurt 
and wounded as often as it beholds the superior 
success of its neighbour. Mere emulation, indeed^ 
is not culpable. In every laudable pursuit, we 
ought to vie with one another, and strive to exceL 
If others have fairly borne from us the prize, we 
may regret our own defects, but ought not to repine 
at their success. 

The envious man can neither bear that his equals 
should rise above him, nor that his inferiors should 
come upon a par with him. It is said of the unbe* 
lieving Jews at-Antioch, in Pisidia, that, when they 
saw the multitudes of Gentiles assembled to hear 
Paul preach, " they were filled with envy." Their 
national pride abhorred a religion which raised 
the despised Gentiles to the enjoyment of equal 
privileges with themselves, and brought them into 
the same relation to God.. In modern times^ reli- 
gious advantages and endowments are not often the 
grounds of ^nvy. Though virtue, probity, and 
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moral goodness be in themselves estimable above 
all other accomplishments, and give to their possess- 
ors a distinction more valuable and honourable, than 
crowns or sceptres, yet they rarely excite envy. It 
has been said, that ^^ no man is envied for being more 
just, more generous, more patient, or forgiving than 
others." But though he may not be envied on ac- 
count of these virtues in themselves considered, yet 
the reputation, esteem, and public favour which may 
attend the known practice of them, do often render 
him the object of envy. Cain did not covet for him- 
self the faith and sincerity which attended the obla- 
tions of his brother ; but the visible acceptance with 
God, which these virtues procured to the offering of 
Abel, filled the heart of Cain with malignant rage. 
It was not the excellence of Joseph's character above 
theirs, which stirred the envy of his' brethren, but 
because their father loved and distinguished him 
above them. Among ourselves, though no man may 
be envied merely for his virtues, yet the temporal 
advantages which those virtues procure, the worldly 
honours and distinctions to which a character emi- 
nently good is sometimes recommended, set in motion 
a thousand tongues and a thousand pens to destroy, 
if possible, that character. All its virtues must be 
shaded and brought into suspicion, and all its fail- 
ings and defects must be enhanced and aggravated 
into crimes. These things are of daily occurrence 
among the competitors for places of power, honour, 
and emolument. We do not usually envy those who 
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move in a sphere remote and distant from our own, 
and with whom we have no competition. They 
are rival candidates for employment, fame, or favour, 
who are in danger of looking with an evil eye upon 
each other's success. 

Among the poor, indeed, there is generally a 
disposition to envy their more prosperous and wealthy 
neighbours. We all love the world and the things 
of the world ; and when we see others in the pos- 
session of comforts, conveniences, and pleasures, 
which we have not the means to command, we are 
exceedingly prone to feel the emotions of discontent. 
We overrate the value of all worldly distinctions, 
and assign to them a degree of enjoyment far beyond 
what is experienced by their possessors. We think 
ourselves as deserving as they, and on this ground 
conclude that we have just cause to complain of the 
hardness of our lot. 

Pride and an inordinate love of the world 
are the dispositions which engender envy. By 
thinking too highly of ourselves and of our own merit, 
we are led to claim more from others than they are 
willing to grant. Soured by disappointment, and at 
the same time putting an exorbitant value on the 
olgect which we have missed, and another has gain-* 
ed, our discontent, mortification, and chagrin are 
suffered to ferment into the rancour of envy. This 
becomes, as Solomon has expressed it, the ^* rot- 
tenness of the bones," and renders a man his own 
tormentor. After being preyed upon by so vile a 
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passiooy he is fit to associate with none bat fiends* 
Yet the Scripture testifies of the ancient heathen, 
that " they were full of envy/' and of the deprared 
nature in us all, that ^' it lusteth to envy.'' 

How much, then, does it concern us, my hearers, 
to obtain that new nature mentioned in the text, 
under the name of love or charity, ** which envieth 
not/^ In every real Christian, this temper prevails. 
It consists in a heart universally benevolent, wishing 
and seeking the good and happiness of all its fellow-* 
beings. It is a participation of the divine nature*-^ 
of that nature which is love in the abstract. In 
every heart imbued with the love of God, there is a 
prevailing propensity . to imitate that Being, whose 
tender mercies are over all his wwkfl, who *^ causes 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the just and on the unjust.'^ All who 
are born of God are followers of him as dew eirtld* 
ten. Like him, they delight ia th« division oS hap- 
piness. As he is good to alU and kas no pleasure in 
the misery of any, so they who are transformed into 
his image, are disposed to rejoice in the happiness oi 
aU arovnd them. Their noble and. enhurged minds 
are, in no small degree, happy in witnessing the 
happiness of others. His pleasure in the prosperity 
of others, would not be destroyed is a good Chris^ 
tian, thongh ke himself akoitld sn&t adversity. It 
would indeed mitigate bis pain, and kugkten ki^ 
satisfaction to be assnred tkat tkece was not aaolker 
suQerer on eaitk besides 
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My brethren, is this temper our own ? Are 
our hearts thus filled with that love ^' which envi- 
eth not?" With what feelings do we behold the 
superior success and prosperity of those who start- 
ed with us in the race of life, engaged in the same 
line of business, or in the same profession with 
ourselves? It may be that we are left far in the 
rear, While they are advanced to opulence and dis- 
tinction, and have attracted the notice of the pub- 
lic. Does your heart sicken at the sight of their 
prosperity, and feel the workings of uneasiness and 
diBsati^etion? Do you hear of their merit and 
feme with reluctance ? Do you feel a secret dis- 
position to detract from their wcnrth, to suggest 
your swpicion of some unknown defects in their 
character ? Would it gratify your spleen to see 
them fell from their present elevation, or the cur- 
»]ai of public fafvour diverted from them ? Are 
not Ifaese the symptoms of envy ? From this evil 
passion that bosom cannot be pure and free, in 
which such thoughts and dispositions are indulg- 
ed. If you endeavour to quiet your conscience by 
die excuse, that what you feel is but an honest in- 
dignation at seeing the unworthy prosper, it be- 
hoves you to be critical and impartial in examin- 
ing your heart, whether their unworthiness or their 
prosperity itself be the cause of your disquietude. 
Whatever tfieir defects or faults may be, if you 
felt little or no concern about them while they 
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were in a low condition ; if it was not till tbey 
had risen above you, that you first discovered their 
unworthiness, in this case the probability is ev- 
idently against you» that something amiss in your* 
selves gives you this discernment of ill desert in 
others. Or, if you pretend that your uneasiness 
arises from an apprehension of the ill use which 
they will make of their good fortupe, you ought to 
reflect that for this you are not responsible. If 
we see with regret, rare and extraordinary talents 
in the hands of those who bury them in the earth 
or pervert them to ill purposes ; still, as every in- 
stance of this kind is a prosperity which brings 
destruction after it, the case calls for no other feel- 
ings than those of grief and comp^ussion for those 
unhappy persons, who thus contrive to make them- 
selves miserable with the blessings of heaven. 

In short, when we consider, that whatever our 
advantages or disadvantages of form and bodily 
constitution, our mental abilities, our success in 
business, our circumstances in life, our worldly 
possessions, reputation, and influence in society, 
may be, — the whole has been received from the 
providence of God; that all the distinctions sub- 
sisting among men, are his allotments ; that it is 
he who, in every instance, maketh one to differ 
from another, maketh poor and maketh rich, bring- 
eth low and lifteth up ; that, whether our talents 
be great or small, few or many, they are such as 
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we have received from him, and must in the end 
account to him for the use which we make of 
them ; — when we thus reflect, what room in rea- 
son can we find for dissatisfaction with our own 
lot, or for uneasiness at beholding what in our ap- 
prehension may seem the more eligible situation of 
our neighbour? The order and general good 
of society require a diversity of ranks, employ- 
ments, and conditions — some high and some 
low ; some must command, while others obey. 
The rich and the poor meet together, and are mu- 
tually helpful and subservient to each other. With 
respect to real enjoyment and the things which 
constitute human happiness, they are not so wide 
apart, as is generally imagined. They to whom 
fortune is most favourable, possess the advantage 
but for a short and precarious duration. So mu- 
table and fluctuating is the condition of humanity, 
so manifold the unforeseen changes to which we all 
lie open, that it is no uncommon thing for those 
who are regarded with envy on one day, on the 
very next to pass through a vicissitude which ren- 
ders them the objects of compassion. While envy 
turns pale at beholding the splendid apparel and 
luxurious indulgence of the rich man, and he him- 
self, presuming that his mountain stands strong, 
pleases his imagination with the prospect of many 
years of enjoyment, that very night " his soul is 
required." Thus he disappears in the midst of all 
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las gkury. Is it lot wonderful that creatures of so 
abort duration^ who are such hasty passengers 
through life, who are all liaUe to' such Dui»berless 
nishsq^s ajod casualties by the way, casualties 
which compel us at the moment to commiserate 
one another, should yet be so prone to discontent 
ud disquietude at the little inequalities in their 
respectiye lots, the trifling advantages which one 
occasionally and for a short seascm possesses above 
another ? 

The indulgence of such a temper is as impious, 
as it is foolish and absurd. It is a flying in the 
&ce of Providence, a rebelling against the divine 
dispensations, an opposition of heart to the will of 
him by whom our respective conditions in life are 
assigned. It often happens that those who are the 
most prone to this temper, are persons whose ill 
qualities or ill conduct cut them off irom any ra^ 
tional prospect of success and prosperity, and ren^ 
der them unworthy to be thus distinguished. In 
the ordinary course of providence, " wisdom bring- 
eth to honour, and the diligent hand maketh rich.'^ 
Men who strive to excel in their profession or cal- 
ling, who are attentive to their business, punctual 
to their engagements, upright in their dealings, and 
economical, frugal, and prudent in their manner of 
living and in the management of their affairs — 
such men rarely fail of a competency of the good 
things of the world, and sometimes attain to afilu- 
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ence. ' WhSe tlkus acquiring thetf ]K)d8es8iOiM», they 
at the same time usually enjoy them hi as high a 
degree as the present circumstances of man wiS 
admit. The bosoms of such men are rarely dis*^ 
turbed by feelings of envy. Conscious of theif 
own exertions and deserts, they are above little 
jealousies and low competitions. Accustomed to 
an open and ingenuous conduct, their honest, un- 
suspicious hearts render their lives serene and tran- 
quil, as the fine day darkened by no passing clouds, 
nor ruffled by any boisterous wind. 

They are the proud and indolent who are the 
most liable to becomfe the prey of envy. Too im- 
portant in their own esteem to stoop to the industry 
or application requisite to success, and yet believ- 
ing themselves entitled to every good which the 
world can bestow, they behold the prosperity of 
others with chagrin. Their dark and distempered 
minds are always uneasy and discontented, always 
repining at their own hard lot, and always fretting 
and murmuring at the superior prosperity of oth- 
ers. The dispositions of such men must be chang- 
ed before they can be happy. To them nothing 
can be more needful than that divine love or charity 
mentioned in the text. This, and this only, will 
effectually clear their minds of their present dis- 
turbed thoughts, render them humble and taiodest 
in their estimate of themselves, convince them 
how much above their deserts their present condi- 
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tion is, render them truly thankful for the many 
unmerited mercies with which they are encompass- 
ed, and enable them to learn this most useful les- 
8(Hi, ** in whatever state they are, therewith to be 
content." 
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He that is slow to angers is better than the migh- 
ty ; and he that ruleth his spirit^ than he that 
taketh a city. 

Among those who are called the great men of 
the earth, no desire is more common or predcmii- 
nant than that of dominion and conquest. By en- 
terprises of this sort, by the extension of their 
power, men become great in the estimation of the 
world. The conquerors of cities and the rulers of 
nations are considered as standing on an eminence 
above the rest of their species — the objects of 
general homage and admiration. The glory of 
their names and the splendour of their achievements 
are preserved in the annals of history, and handed 
down with eclat from one generation to another. 
But there is a different kind of conquest and do- 
minion, to which the wise man in the text gives 
the preference — a greatness superior to all the 
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trophies of war, and to all the trappings of power — a 
greatness which yet lies within the reach of every man, 
and to which we all ought ardently to aspire. " He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and 
he that nileth his spirit, than he that taketh a city." 
Victory over our passions and the due government 
of ourselves are here recommended as more import- 
ant, and in themselves more valuable and desirable, 
than any other conquest or dominion. 

Of all our passions, or of the stronger emotions 
of our minds, none are more violent than those 
which are usually excited by what we consider as 
unprovoked injuries or affronts. The sallies of 
anger and resentment are sudden and often exces- 
sive ; and when unrestrained, prove dreadful in 
their effects. A behaviour opposite to these irreg- 
ularities is implied in being ** slow to anger." It 
denotes such a full and steady command over our 
resentful passions as suffers them not to rise upon 
slight and trivial occasions, and, when excited by a 
just cause, not to exceed either in height or dura- 
tion the bounds of moderation, or the dictates of 
reason and the precepts of religion. But whoever 
thus governs these more turbulent affections and 
maintains the mastery over tbem, may be supposed 
capable of controlling all his other passions and 
appetites, of limiting his desires and regulating his 
general temper by the rules of duty and propriety. 
Therefore ruling his spirit is added in the text as 
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an explaaation of what is meant in being 5/011; to 
anger. The due government of every passion 
and of all the propensities of our nature is includ* 
ed in the character described in the text. Self* 
command upon every occasion, and the imposing 
proper restraints upon all our inclinations and de- 
sires is the evident import of ruling one^s spirit. 

The extirpation of our passions is not required. 
They belong to our original constitution. Human 
nature, while innocent and uncorrupted, was still 
susceptible of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, 
of anger, compassion, love, and aversion. Our 
Saviour himself, after hb incarnation, when here 
on earth, was upon some occasions moved with 
«< anger;" on others, ^^ grieved inspirit;" and on 
others again, ^^ touched with compassion." Those 
strong emotions of spirit, therefore, which we call 
passions, are not in themselves, and when duly 
regulated, sinful. They may be rendered subser- 
vient to many useful and important ends. 

The violence and irregularity of which they 
are susceptible are the fruit of our apostacy from 
God. By falling under the reigning power of 
sinful propensities, reason, the intended regulator of 
our whole man, was weakened, and the passions, 
which were btended to be its obedient subjects, 
received great additional strength and became in- 
snbcmlinate. No longer balanced by judgment 
and discretion, they gain the ascendency, and, 
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from being the ministers of reason, become the 
tyrants of the soul, exercising an usurped dominion 
over all it9 nobler, and what were designed to be 
its ruling powers. The effects of this anarchy in 
the human mind — ^this usurpation of the passions, 
appear in our blind and foolish attachment to im* 
proper and unworthy objects, in our being driven 
into wrong and hurtful pursuits, or hurried on to 
excess in those which might otherwise be innocent. 
Under the sway of our passions, our desires flow 
forth in every direction, and we rush forward to 
their gratification with a blind and dangerous im- 
petuosity. Thus circumstanced, the mind resem- 
bles a ship in a tempest, without rudder or compass, 
driven by the winds and waves, and in constant 
danger of rocks and shoals. Our recovery from 
this misery and danger, can be no otherwise effect- 
ed, than by reason's resuming the helm, reducing 
the passions to order, directing their course, and 
holding them back from exorbitancy and excess. 
This is what is meant by a man's ^* ruling his 
spirit." 

In gaining this conquest over ourselves, the dis- 
coveries and precepts of Scripture afford us the 
most signal aid. They strengthen and assist our 
perceptive faculties in discerning the distinction 
between good and evil, in forming a just estimate 
of things, in ascertaining the worth of those objects 
which solicit our regards, and in directing our pur- 
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suits accordingly. They also furnish motives so 
weighty and cogent, as cannot fail, when duly con- 
sidered, to check every inordinate desire, and dead- 
en the force of every unlawful passion. The man 
who truly imbibes the spirit of the Gospel, and 
resolutely follows its directions, will, in his general 
temper and conduct, show that he is slow to anger 
and ^^ rules his spirit.'' Under the yoke of him 
who was meek and lowly, and learning of him, he 
will not be easily provoked, nor upon any occasion 
carry his resentments beyond the rules of justice 
and propriety. No transports of passion will hurry 
him into excess, darken his judgment, or seduce his 
reason. ^^ In patience he will possess his soul," amidst 
the various changes of this state of trial. Rest- 
ing upon fixed principles, and possessing a firm and 
steadfast mind, all the inferior propensities of nature 
will feel the curb of reason and religion. No hopes 
or fears, no joys or sorrows about worldly things, 
will unduly elate or depress him. Nothing in 
his outward situation will be suffered habitually to 
discompose his temper, or so to disturb his inward 
serenity, as to unfit him for discharging the duties 
or partaking of the comforts of life. Calm and 
gentle, dispassionate and unbiassed, inflexible to^ 
vice, and steadfast in the pursuit of virtue, he will 
hold himself always attentive to the voice of con- 
science, and ready at all times to obey its dictates. 
These things belong to that government of ourselves 
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to which reason as well as revelation exhorts us. 
To induce us to seek after it, the text leads us to 
contemplate its superior excellence, to any other 
conquest or dominion. This is the immediate im* 
port of its assertions. '* He that is slow to anger, 
is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh a city." The truth of 
these assertions will appear, if we consider. 

That the due regulation of our passions and 
government of ourselves, argue a strength and 
greatness of mind, of which the power of a prince, 
and the triumph of a conqueror, are no proof. 
Man's chief eminence above the beasts, consists in 
the extent and strength of his rational faculties. 
In no case is the strength of reason so unquestion- 
ably manifest, as when it subjects the appetites 
and passions to its sway, steadily controls all the 
animal propensities, and guides the general temper 
and conduct. The more perfect any one is in this 
government of himself, in the same proportion does 
he rise aBove others — is better and greater than 
they. On the other part, the want of self-com- 
mand betrays the weakness of reason. Little 
minds are peculiarly liable to become the sport of 
passion and prejudice. They are easily deluded 
by the sophistry of their desires, and those false 
appearances which corrupt affections and an irreg- 
ular fancy throw upon objects. In them, the voice 
of reason is too feeble to be heard amidst the 
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noise and clamour of turbulent passions. Unable 
to resist the allurements of interest and pleasure, 
they are hurried into various excesses, from one 
extreme to another. 

From this tyranny of their passions, princes and 
heroes have no exemption. It has often appeared 
that, while they have governed nations and com* 
manded armies, they have had no command over 
themselves* History presents us with but few 
celebrated conquerors, who have not themselves 
been conquered by their lusts, and carried captive 
by some degrading passion. In what, then, does 
their greatness consist ? The distinctions of power 
and station are adventitious circumstances, having 
no certain connexion with either merit or abilities* 
The weak and the worthless often possess them. 
The place or the station may command respect, 
while the person who fills it is secretly despised. 
Nor are martial exploits sure marks of true great- 
ness. The courage of the warrior in the field of 
battle may be no better, and is often, perhaps, 
of the same kind, with that of the noble animal 
that carries him on to the combat. The horse 
^* mocketh at fear ; smelling the battle afar off, he 
saiUi among the trumpets. Ha, ha. Though the 
quiver rattleth against him-*the glittering spear and 
8hield,-*yet he tumeth not back firom the sword. 
Going on to meet the armed men, he swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage." From simi- 
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lar passions in men, from anger, fierceness, and 
rage, more frequently, perhaps, than from the settled 
principles of reason, have victory and conquest 
proceeded. The conqueror of nations and king' 
doms has, after all, shown himself a mere poltroon 
with respect to his spiritual enemies, having no 
heart or courage to encounter those lusts which war 
against the soul. In numberless instances, it has 
appeared much easier to vanquish armies and 
take citadels, than to conquer passions, moderate 
desires, forego revenge, and preserve a character 
for meekness, justice, and temperance, amidst the 
allurements of interest, the pride of power, and the 
baits of sensuality. To this purport, an ancient 
heathen poet has said. 

By virtue^s precepts to control 
The thirsty craving^ of the soul, 
Is oyer wider realms to reign 
Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
Thou could^st to distant Lybi^ join, 
And both the Carthages wef4 tlfine. 

As the man who rules his spirit excels the 
prince and the conqueror in strength of reason, so 
he is above them in wisdom and discretion. In 
every excess and irregularity of passion there is folly. 
What we do from its impulse, we find reason to 
condemn in our cooler moments. . Under the sallies 
of resentment, or while any irregular desire is pre- 
dominant within us, the dictates of reason are 
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disregarded, and we do things of which we are after- 
ward ashamed. Indeed, the transports of passion 
are a fit of madness and distraction. At such sea- 
sons we are beside ourselves ; and there is nothing 
so foolish and extravagant, of which we may not 
become guilty. By these follies and extravagan- 
ces, they who are called kings and heroes, have 
been ofton degraded and debased. After subduing 
nations and countries, by falling under the power 
of unbridled passions, they have themselves become 
more truly wretched and despicable than the cap- 
tives led in chains on the day of their triumph. 
Having no rule over their own spirit, their minds 
have resembled the ruin which they have spread, ^^ a 
city broken down and without walls." Their pow- 
er and rank in society, have served but for the exal- 
tation of folly, to render it the more conspicuous, 
and often the more mischievous. To what disadvan- 
tage do the excesses of such turbulent and unruly 
spirits appear, when compared with the moderation, 
the prudence, and wisdom of well regulated minds ! 
^* The discretion of a man," says inspiration, 
*^ deferreth his anger ; and it is his glory to pass 
over a transgression." In the opinion of Solomon, 
nothing more is requisite to make a wise man, than 
the due government of his passions. ^^ He that is slow 
to wrath is of great understanding." Though his 
natural abilities should be but indifferent, yet, with 
the advantage of a sedate and composed mind, he 
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is really wiser and fitter for great undertakings, and 
more likely to prove successful in them, than anoth- 
er of greater vivacity and brighter parts, when these 
are attended, as they frequently are, with a temper 
irascible and violent. Unrestrained anger infatu* 
ates all the powers of reason, and during its contin- 
uance, renders men as void of understanding — ^as 
fierce and dangerous, as the wild beasts of the 
forest. 

Such characters have appeared at the head of 
armies, and swayed the sceptre over nations and 
kingdoms ; yet their honours and triumphs have 
never engaged that esteem of the heart, that inward 
respect, which we universally feel for the character 
of him who has conquered his passions, and steadi- 
ly governs himself by the rules of reason and virtue. 
Such a government of ourselves excels every other 
kind of dominion in this, that it always proceeds 
from principles and qualities of mind, in themselves 
truly estimable and praiseworthy,— ^firom a compe- 
tent knowledge of ourselves, a discernment of the 
differences of things, a just estimate of their com- 
parative value, and a steady determination of soul 
to what is fit and right. From the influence of 
these principles and dispositions, good men are 
led to unwearied efforts in beating down the body 
of sin, in keeping under their inordinate desires, 
in obtaining and preserving the rule of their own 
spirits, the mastery over their passions and lusts.., 
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But conquest and dominion over others, are no 
proof of mental excellence. For the most part they 
originate from resentment, hatred, and revenge, or 
from avarice, ambition, and vainglory — ^passions 
which are in themselves the sum of all human 
weakness, folly, and guilt. 

Another excellence of self-government above 
that of any other kind of conquest or dominion, 
consists in its happier effects and consequences. 
These are great and valuable beyond all esti- 
mation. From no other victories or conquests 
can^wq reap fruits comparable with those which 
result from the conquest of our own passions 
and lusts. Humanity weeps at those scenes of 
Uood and ruin through which victories are gained, 
cities taken, and enemies subdued. Though the 
sufferers were in every instance the aggressors, and 
in this view received but the just reward of their 
deeds ; yet that such dreadful recompenses should 
be so often and repeatedly necessary, is a most 
melancholy consideration — an awful proof both of 
the depravity and misery of our nature. All these 
things, however, would be effectually prevented, 
were self-government to become universal among 
men. Would they be persuaded each one to con- 
quer his passions and ^^ rule his spirit," this alone 
would remedy all the principal evils of human life, 
«— personal discontents, family contentions, variance 
among neighbours, civil discord, national quarrels. 
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and foreign wars. " From whence come wars 
and fightings among you ?" says the Apostle ; 
'^ come they not hence, even of your lusts that war 
in your members ? ye lust, and have not : ye kill, 
and desire to have, and cannot obtain; because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your 
lusts." Here we find, in our own ungoverned pas- 
sions and lusts, the source of those great evils, which 
fill the world with misery. Nor can there be any 
bulwarks, any mounds or barriers raised against 
these evils so strong as effectually to exclude them 
or stop their progress, while the spring and source 
of them remains and is kept open. The unruly 
passions of men will continue to supply, without 
end, renewed inundations both of private and pub- 
lic calamity. But if men would apply themselves 
diligently to the ruling of their own spirits, if instead 
of affecting to have dominion over others, they 
would sedulously strive to get the command over 
themselves ; if instead of giving way to ambition, 
they would confine their desires, and learn to be 
meek and lowly, and content with such things as 
they have, — ^then would all private injuries and 
offences be removed, then woiild wars cease in the 
world ; there would be no acts of violence and 
oppression, and no complaining in our streets. 

In the due government of ourselves, we should 
also find a remedy for most of those evils and dis- 
orders which render other kinds of government ne- 
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cessary . The professed end of all civil governments 
is, that they may be a " terror to evil doers," and 
restrain the irregularities of those who impose no 
restraints upon themselves. Laws are made, not 
^' for the righteous," but ^* for the lawless and dis- 
obedient," to prevent the evils and mischiefs which 
their unruly passions and lusts have a strong and 
constant tendency to produce. It is plain, there- 
fore, that if men could be brought to rule their 
own spirits, and govern themselves by the laws 
of reason and conscience ; other laws — ^the whole 
code of penal statutes— would become unnecessa- 
ly, and the authority of rulers and magistrates 
would be in a great measure superseded. 

Self-government would not only prevent those 
evils which it is the design of civil government to 
restrain, but those also which escape the vigi- 
lance of all human laws. And these are not a 
few. Of the whole catalogue of crimes committed 
against the peace and happiness of society, it is 
perhaps but a small proportion comparatively, which 
receive a just recompense of reward from the sword 
of the magistrate. His vengeance (alls upon those 
offences only, which are known and proved. Be- 
yond this boundary he has no power to punish. 
Yet in the dark regions of secrecy and concealment, 
how manifold are the vices of men, how number- 
less the wrongs and injuries which they daily 
4suffer one from another ! Behind the curtain, 
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what scenes of fraud and injustice, of cruelty and 
revenge are acted ! And, besides those greater 
offences which escape punishment merely iiy the 
perpetrators escaping detection, there are innume- 
rable other actions of a hurtful and pernicious ten- 
dency, which, for want of a determined and distinct 
character, come not under the cognizance of human 
laws. They lie so near the faprders of right and 
wrong, and are susceptible of such various and 
doubtful construction, that the civil authority dares 
not arrest them ; yet their mischief in society is 
unspeakable. Under this description we may enu- 
merate the want of natural affection among near 
relations, the rigour of parents, the ingratitude of 
children, various degrees and countless instances of 
inhumanity, false and treacherous friendships, vio- 
lations of domestic peace, perfidious c6unsels, vile 
suspicions, slanderous insinuations, and the cruel 
advantages which the artful and hard-hearted, the 
fraudulent and designing, are every day taking of 
the honest, the simple, and the necessitous around 
them. No laws made, or authority exercised by 
men, can reach these evils. But the very roots of 
them would be eradicated, were self-government 
to become universal. In proportion as men learn 
to subdue their passions, and restrain their inordi- 
nate desires, society will cease to be torn with 
these briars and thorns. 
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Another happy effect to be expected from this 
government of ourselves, above every other rule or 
dominion to which we can aspire, is a remedy for 
those evils and miseries, which are occasioned by 
almost all the other human governments in the 
world. The powers of civil government are, in- 
deed, intended, as ordained by Heaven, to be a 
blessing to the world. But like all other blessings 
in the hands of unprincipled men, they have been, 
among most nations, the weightiest engines of 
general oppression. This would not be the case^ 
did they who rule over men first learn to rule 
themselves. But such characters have been al- 
ways rare in ^ the world, and more rare perhaps 
among the candidates for power, than among any 
other class of men. The fact is, that the rulers of the 
world have, in general, been those who were them- 
selves ruled by the most gigantic lusts and passions. 
The consequence has been, that, under pretence of 
protecting states and nations from mutual inroads 
and invasions, and individuals from mutual wrongs 
and robberies, they have appropriated to themselves, 
under the name of revenues, the national wealth, 
revelled on the hard earnings of public industry, 
and nourished their luxury, pride, pomp, and glory, 
with the tears of general misery. From the days 
of Nimrod down to the present time, the sun per- 
haps has never performed his circuit, without be- 
holding the rulers of nations very generally, with 
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their courtiers and favourites, rioting in all the 
gratifications of unbounded sensuality ; and a 
great proportion of their subjects groaning under 
the accumulated burden of their oppressions and 
the cruelty of their edicts. " The king and Ha- 
man sat down to drink ; but the city Shushan was 
perplexed/' 

It is obvious, however, that all these evils and 
abuses would be excluded by self-government 
among rulers. If they would learn to subdue their 
passions and rule their spirits by the dictates of 
reason and conscience, they would then become in 
reality " the ministers of God for good" to the 
community. 

On the other part, in the opposite relation, 
self-government among subjects is the best securi- 
ty for their quiet and peaceable submission to good 
and wholesome laws, and ready support in carry- 
ing them into execution. If this be wanting, if 
they who are to obey, have no command over 
themselves, no rule of their own spirit, they may 
soon throw off all respect for civil rule, and tram- 
ple upon the most just and necessary laws. Nay, 
their passions and prejudices may subvert the very 
foundations of government, and destroy its form 
and constitution. All this may proceed from the 
slightest causes. Any little disappointment, any 
trivial grievance, or even the wanton desire of 
change, may prompt an incendiary to spread a 
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train among the passions of multitudes, as com- 
bustible and inflammable as himself. In a day 
or an hour, as it were, a fabrick of government 
erected by the collected wisdom of ages, and pur- 
chased at the expense of thousands of lives and 
millions of treasure, — in a day or an hour, the 
whole structure may be prostrated by the wild 
fury of popular sedition and insurrection. 

How forcibly, my hearers, should these consid- 
erations convince us of the necessity, importance, 
and excellence of self-government above any other 
rule or power ! Without it, no man is properly 
qualified for discharging the duties of any sta- 
tion, relation, or condition in life. He is fit neither 
to command, nor to obey. He can be neither a 
good master, nor a good servant ; a good parent, 
friend, neighbour, nor citizen. Having his pas- 
sions under no control, he must of course be a 
dangerous member of society. Nay, he is an ene- 
my to himself, a disturber of his own peace and 
quiet, a stranger to happiness and self-enjoyment, 
a slave to the worst of tyrants, under the most 
Ignoble, abject, and wretched bondage to which 
the rational nature can be subjected. 

I therefore add, in conclusion, as another excii- 
lence of self-government above any other dominion, 
its tendency to make us free in the truest sense of 
the word. " His servants ye are to whom ye obey. " 
They whose passions and lusts have the ascenden- 
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ey over them, are under servitude to these vile and 
degrading masters. Many are so deluded, as to 
mistake these chains for liberty, and glory in fol- 
lowing whithersoever appetite and inclination lead. 
But in reality this freedom is suitable to those 
aiumals only, that have nothing higher than sense 
and instinct to direct them. As a rational, moral 
being, the freedom of man consists in the empire of 
his reason over all the propensities of his nature, 
in following its dictates^ and in doing, at all tkaesy 
whatever it judges fit and b^t to be done. Thia 
is to be free indeed. This raises him to his prop- 
er place and rank in the scale of being, and gives 
hka his dignitjr and superiority to the irratioiuil 
creation. In the exercise of a freedom like thia, 
he resembtes the citizens of the heavenly JemsaleBi^ 
So perfect and strong is the svray of reason ia 
them, that their minds are incapable of any irregu- 
lar motion or desire whatever. As we hope, here- 
after to associate with them, it is indispensably 
requisite that we now begin the imitation of tkeni, 
by throwing off every yoke of ^n and lust, and 
acquiring the same kimS of freedom. This camol 
be obtained by any coufuest or domimon over 
eljkers. Nor can it be purchased by the peculiar 
treasure of kings. It is a nobility which no earths 
ly power can confer. The only way to obtain it, 
is by resolute and persevering exertions, each one 
ia con^piering his passions and ruliag his spirit. A 
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warfare against these enemies and usurpers in our 
own breasts, may be found at first a troublesome 
and difficult enterprise. By degrees, however, it 
will become easier, and victory will prove an ample 
recompense for all the labours and pains which the 
conflict may cost. It will crown us with com- 
plete and everlasting freedom. 



SERMON XIV. 



I<OVE or FZ^EASURfi. 



1 TIMOTHy V. 6. 

But she that liveth in pleasure^ is dead while she 

• liveth. 

We too often witness among us melancholy 
examples of the character here designated — "per- 
sons living in pleasure," and yet, to all the best 
purposes of life, '*dead while they live." To 
every kind of pleasure, indeed, this censure does 
not apply. There are many pleasures which are 
innocent, rational, and religious. These are in- 
tended by the gracious Author of our being to con- 
stitute our happiness. That we might be blessed 
with such enjoyments, must have been his chief 
aim in our creation. It is inconceivable that he 
could have had any other view in bringing us into 
existence, but to enable us to partake of his bounty 
and rejoice in his goodness. We are placed in a 
world abounding with objects and means for the 
moderate and regular gratification of all the senses, 
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appetites, and propensities of our nature. How 
pleasant and delightful to our eyes are light and 
colours, and all the grand, the beautiful, and enter- 
taining prospects presented by this visible creation ! 
From the flowers of spring and the blooming scenes 
of nature, what refreshing fragrancies do we in- 
hale ! From the melody of sounds, what enter- 
tainment and delight enter our ears ! How are 
the pleasures of taste consulted in that vast variety 
of things which we eat and drink, each having its 
peculiar flavour ! All our organs of sense are so 
constructed and adapted to their respective objects, 
as to become so many inlets of * enjoyment. Sen- 
sations of pleasure attend the use of all the means 
necessary for sustaining and preserving life. In 
satisfying the cravings of hunger and thirst and all 
the appetites of our animal nature, we experience 
gratification and delight. In the regular enjoy- 
ment of these pleasures there is nothing amiss. 
Though we share them in common with the brute 
animals ; though they belong to the inferior part 
of our nature, to the bod/ only ; yet, while they 
are in subordination to the nobler and more refined 
pleasures of the mind, and are rendered subservient 
to our improvement in knowledge and virtue, they 
are not only innocent and lawful, but are evidently 
intended by our bountiful Creator as ingredients in 
our happiness. They are to be received with 
grateful acknowledgments of his goodness. " Every 
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creature of God," says the Apostlei ^^ is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving." 

But we must ever remember that whilst, in our 
corporeal frame, we are allied to the animals of this 
earth ; in the faculties of our minds and our future 
destination, we chum kindred wilk the spirits of 
heaven. Being made but little lower than the an- 
gels, like Uiem we have a capacity for knowing, 
servii^, and enjoying our adinrable Creator. This 
must be the chief and ultimate end of our beii^, 
the sum of its glory and happiness. Fcnr the at* 
tainment of this end, the present life is a state of 
discipline, the great object of which is improve- 
ment in knowledge and virtue— the acquisition 
of those intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualifica- 
tions, which may fit us hereafter for the society of 
heaven, and the everlasting favour and approbation 
of the God of heaven. This is the final and glori- 
ous inheritance which our heavenly Father has 
provided and has in reserve for those of his chil- 
dren among men, who in the present life acquire 
tliose habits and virtues neoe^ary to fit them for 
the actual possession. And while they are thus 
training up for a blessed immortality, they are 
allowed by faith and hope to anticipate in a degree 
the joys in store for them hereafter. These antici- 
pations are increased in proportion to their pro- 
ficiency in virtue and holiness. In the keeping of 
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the divine connnands they tee sensible of a preseiit 
and great reward, through the inward peace and 
comfiort of their minds. They experience *^ the 
ways of wisdom to be ways of pleasantness, and 
ttid att her paths to be peace.'' Their present 
spiritual comforts smd enjoyments keep pace with 
Aeif preparatimis for heaven* '* Light is sown 
for the righteous, and gladness lor the upright in 
heart." Like the rising Kght, their path shines 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. Such 
a life and such pleasures tend to the glory and p^* 
fection of our imture. 

But all these things are totally disregarded by 
those who, in the sense of the text, '^five in pleas- 
ure." It is evident that in these words is intro*- 
duced a character directly the reverse of that of a 
well governed mind, temperate and moderate in 
^te enjoyments of sense, and capable of finding 
pleasure in works of charity and piety, in the ex- 
ercises of devotion, and an exemplary walk with 
God. From all these things they are utterly 
estranged, who give themselves up to the pleasures 
of sensuality. The Greek word rendered ** living in 
pleasure," refers to a course of living, intemperate, ir- 
r^ular, and dissolute ; — in the opinion of Dr. Whit- 
by, to drinking strong and costly liquors. The grat- 
ifications of mtemperance with their usual accom- 
panifflients, are deemed essential to a life of pleasure. 
Any one vice indeed, when it becomes predominant, 
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will draw to its standard and enlist under its ban- 
ner a long train of kindred vices. Whoever falls 
under the dominion of any one sin, will, in Ae 
issue, become the servant of sin in general. The 
intemperate person cannot, for any length of time, 
confine himself to this one evil habit. His sub- 
jection to this will constrain him to associate with 
it many other habits equally evil and vicious. It 
will be next to impossible for him to refrain from 
joining company with those who are men of strength 
to mingle strong drink. With them he will tarry 
long at the wine, till he be overcharged with sur- 
feiting and drunkenness, till all his bad passions are 
inflamed, and he is prepared to run to an excess of 
riot. With the complicated vices of his associates 
he will be soon infected. His eyes will behold 
strange women, and habits of lewdness, gaming, 
profaneness, and the hardened contempt of all the 
rules of decency and sobriety, will succeed and 
follow in the traiif of intemperance. They who 
abandon themselves to any of their sensual passions, 
may lay their account for a complete depravatioq^ 
of character in the end. Their immoderate love of 
pleasure will betray them into expenses beyond 
their income. To support their extravagance and 
prodigality, dishonourable methods of gain will be- 
come necessary. To cover these, recourse must 
be had to the arts of dissimulation and falsehood. 
One instance of falsehobd must be cloaked by ai)- 
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ather, and one act of fraud must be supported by 
another ; ^^ till in the end, there arises a charac* 
ter of complicated vice, of luxury shooting forth into 
baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and perhaps cruelty. " 
* Thus a life of pleasure is an entrance on a 
course of general vice and wickedness. If it does 
not, in every instance, produce all that complicat- 
ed guilt now described, yet it is always attended 
with spiritaal death, with the habitual neglect of 
God and religion, with a distaste for the pleasures 
of devotion and an indifference about moral and 
spiritual attainments. They whose principal at- 
tention and concern are taken up either in adorning 
or pampering their bodies, find no leisure to attend 
to the interests of their souls. Improvement in 
imowledge, truth, and virtue, is as necessary to the 
keakh and happiness of the mind, as daily food is 
to the support and welfare of the body. But the 
noblar part of their nature is wholly neglected by 
Aoie who ^^ make provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
its kists." Their thoughts and their pursuits are 
wholly engrossed by ** the pleasures of sin." " In 
the service of divers lusts," those talents are pros- 
tituted, which ought to be employed in serving 
Crod and their generation. That time and those 
opportcmities which ought to be most diligently 
improved in securing their eternal interests, are all 
squandered in die indulgence of mean and sordid 
appetites, in a perpetual hunt after seni^al gratifi- 
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cations. With their whole hearts they despise and 
hate whatever is spiritual, heavenly, and divine. 
They cannot endure even the instrumental duties 
of religion, and studiously shun all the forms of 
devotion. In sensual joys is their whole delight, 
and they are in a measure listless and stupid in 
the intervals between one indulgence and another. 
Walking after the flesh and alive only to their lusts, 
their carnal mind is enmity against God, ^^not 
subject to his law, nor indeed can be.'' If then to 
be " carnally minded is death," as the Scripture 
expressly affirms, they who live in pleasure, enslav- 
ed to their lusts, are already dead, spiritually dead^ 
dead in trespasses and sins. To all the most valu- 
able purposes of life they are dead ; or if they be 
said to live, it is in contradiction to the nature which 
God has given them, and the ends for which he 
made them. They may, it is truCi as animals, 
breathe and move, walk upon the earth and see 
the light of heaven, eat and drink, attend scenes of 
amusement, and go on parties of pleasure, pass the 
night in revelling and the day in dozing, fiut in 
these respects what pre-eminence have they over 
the beast^that perish ? Is this the life of a ration- 
al, moral being, the heir of eternity, a creature 
formed in the image of the Creator, with a capacity 
to know and imitate his moral perfecti(Mis P 

If we would so live as to answer the great 
purposes of life, we must live to the honour of our 
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Maker, to the benefit of our fellow-creatures^ and 
so as to seciure our own most substantial and dura- 
ble felicity. In the total neglect of these objects, 
must we not be dead while we live, dead to God, 
to society, and to our own most valuable interests ? 
Can they who live in sensual pleasure live to God ? 
Alas ! he is not in all their thoughts. They live 
as if there were no God. To themselves, to their 
own consciences, they cannot justify their manner 
of life, but on the principles of atheism. To God, 
then, they are dead, as they yield no fruit to his 
honour, no praise to his name ; nay, worse than dead, 
as their whole lives are a continued series of dis* 
honour to him, of reproach to his perfection^;, of re- 
bellion against his laws, of insult to his government, 
of defiance to his justice and the power of his ' 
anger. 

Do they live to the public ? Are they blessings 
to the world and useful to society ? On the con- 
trary, are not drunkards, gamblers, idlers, spend- 
thrifts, with every description of sensualists and 
voluptuaries, so many nuisances in the world, the 
corrupters of good morals and manners, the ring- 
leaders in vice and licentiousness, the bane of every 
community, — infectious and pestilential wherever 
they reside ? 

To their virtuous relations and friends they are 
also dead, and worse than dead. What complicat- 
ed misery and wretchedness overwhelm the wife 
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who -has the misfortune of beii^ tmited to a hns^ 
band of their character ! What loathing and dis- 
gust most the husband feel towards a wife who is 
either unchaste or intemperate ! If Tirtoous and 
reputaUe children see either their father or their 
mother infamous for any vice, is it possible to de- 
pict their blush of confusion, their shame mingled 
with anguish and grief? What parent w<>uld 
not rather follow his children to the grave, than 
see them dissolute and licentious, devoted to pleas- 
ure and enslaved to vice ? What satisfaction or 
comfort can brethren and sisters have in one c^ 
their family who is thus lost to virtue ? In what 
respect or esteem can the sottish creature be held 
by his neighbours around him ? 

As they who live in pleasure are thus dead to 
God, to their fellow creatures, and their friends ; 
so are they with respect to their own best interests 
and welfare. It has been observed already that 
they are spiritually dead. This however, we have 
reason to fear, may be the melancholy case with 
many others besides the sensual and intempe- 
rate—of some who, notwithstanding their spiritual 
death, do yet possess strong powers of intellect and 
live in great distinction among men, acting an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the world, shining on 
the public theatre as heroes and statesmen, or rank- 
ing high in the schools of learning and philosojrfiy. 
Yet it is certain, that by habits of [deasure and 
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sensual indulgence, when continued for any time, 
the faculties of such men may be, and too oftea 
are, so impaired and benumbed, so weakened and 
stupified, as totally to destroy their eminence, 
disqualifying them for any office of trust, any 
station of honour, and indeed for any public ap- 
pearance. In fact, when thus debilitated and de- 
based, they are no longer fit to be seen in the land 
of the living. To all sober and decent people, 
their minds, after being drenched in sensuality, be- 
come as offensive, as their bodies will be after they 
shall be physically dead. When young persons 
fall into, such habits, though ever so sprightly and 
promising before, their improvements are at once at 
an end. Henceforward their talents are wrapped in 
a napkin or buried in the earth. They no longer 
encourage the hopes of their friends or the expec- 
tations of the public. Whatever in them was 
splendid and shining before, is now lost in a cloud. 
The morning of their days is overcast ; and the 
remainder of their liws drags on through an untime- 
ly decay, enveloped in mist and gloom. 

With this loss of all energy of mind, they also 
lose a regard for reputation, and becmne strangely 
insensible to both praise and blame. Though the 
praise of men ought never to be our ruling motive, 
yet it is undoubtedly a suborditate consideration 
with those whose ultimate aim is the divine appro- 
bation. From this latter principle the former nat- 
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urally arises and is inseparable. They whose 
chief desire is to stand approved in the sight of the 
infinitely wise and good God, cannot be indifferent 
to the approbation of wise and good men. Even 
in those who neither regard God as they ought, 
nor properly distinguish among men from what 
^Itar the incense of praise arises, there is yet a 
general love of it, which has a mighty influence 
upon their conduct. They are continually asking 
themselves, what will the world think or say of 
such an action ? and if they have been occasionally 
betrayed into the commission of any thing disgrace- 
ful, a sense of shame overwhelms them.. This 
passion in our nature is placed as one of the guards 
of virtue, or at least, as a powerful restraint to vice. 
It grows with our growth, and is universal, unless 
rooted out by violence against nature. But such 
violence is done by the love of vicious pleasure and 
its continued indulgence ; which gradually extirpate, 
not only all the principles of virtue, but all sense 
of honour, all regard for character. Besotted by 
their lusts, and working greedily ^' all manner of 
uncleanness," as natural brute beasts, men cease to 
^^be ashamed, neither can they blush.'' Nay, 
sneering at whatever is modest and decent, in de- 
fiance of the opinions of all civilized people, they 
glory in their shame, and boast of their impurities. 
They cannot be ignorant of the general weight of 
censure which they have brought upon themselves^ 
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yet so far ^^ past feeling'' are they, that they seem 
not in the least burdened or depressed. ^^ They 
have made their brow as Inrass, and their neck as 
an iron sinew." 

With respect to their worldly interests, no less 
than to their reputation, they are either dead or evi- 
dently dying. As a warning to all who wish to es- 
cape the evils of poverty, the wisest of men has left 
these maxims on record : ^^ He that loveth pleasure 
shall be a poor man." ^^ The drunkard and glutton 
shall come to poverty." " They who follow after 
vain persons, shall have poverty enough." Nume- 
rous examples verifying these maxims every where 
occur. Of all the causes of poverty in every coun- 
try, none are so general and efficacious as intem- 
perance, luxury, and a round of vain and idle 
company. Through these means we daily see the 
fairest and most ample patrimonies squandered, and 
their young possessors sinking from affluence to 
want, from an elevated condition into one made up 
of meanness, penury, and contempt Where these 
causes are but partially admitted, they produce 
their effects in a proportionable degree. You can 
scarcely think of an individual within the circle 
of your acquaintance, addicted to either of these 
vices, whose affairs are not under a kind of blast, 
occasioned by his bosom iniquity. 

They who live in pleasure, sacrifice not only 
their characters and estates, but even their healths 
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and liyes. If during their fits of intoxication no 
fatalitj sends them drunk into eternity, they soon 
bring upon themselves such a complication of bodily 
infirmities, that, while suffering and wasting away 
under them, they are not unfrequently in a meas- 
ure dead, long before their breath is gone. Our 
constitutions are formed but for moderate and reg- 
ular enjoyments. Intemperance and excess always 
injure them, and hasten on their decay and dissolu- 
tion. Colds, surfeits, indigestions, pleurisies, 
consumptions, dropsies, rheumatisms, apc^lexies, 
with many other alarming and mortal diseases, are 
in the train of late hours, sleepless nights, lust, 
debauchery, and riot. How many thousands and 
thousands of well formed, robust young pedple, be* 
fore they have attained to the meridian of their 
days, have broken down their strength, and fisdlen 
untimely, and, alas ! unpitied martyrs to diese 
follies and vices ! In those instances where diey 
have not produced such speedy destruction, they 
have sapped the foundations of life, withered its 
bloom, exhausted its spirits, and left their wretched 
devotees in bitterness to linger out the remainder 
of their days, pining monuments of youthful pro* 
fligacy. 

Dreadfol as are these consequences of vicious 
pleasure, the melancholy detail ends not with die 
present life. All tlie proofs of foture existence, 
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Wliefher from reascm or revelation, are so many 
proofs of a second death, of future misery without 
^eod, m reserve for the openly vicious. Many have 
been the controv^ersies concerning principles of 
faith, and the nature of those spiritual qualificati<Hi8 
ivfaich entitle to life eternal hereafter. Different 
fiects and denominations have expressed their ap- 
prehension and ooQcern for what might be the fate 
of their irespectave opponents at the great day. 
HfFW often has the question been ai^ed, whether 
thelnan who believes this or disbelieves that, can 
be saved ! But amidst these doubts on other sub- 
jects, nearly dl denominations of Christians, and 
^en the wiser heathen with them, have agreed 
that there can be no hope in a future state for im^ 
penitent, unreforaned sensualists ; that a life of 
'yicknis pleasure in this world must be followed 
wiKh misery in the next ; that ^* what a man sow<- 
ctb, that he must reap ;" that ^^ they who sow to 
the ^sh" here, must ^' of the flesh reap comiptioa 
hereafter ;" that ^' the wages of sin is death'^'^-^the 
second deat^ With this horiiUe prospect beyond 
the grave, made indubitably certaki by the vices in 
jwfaich he has indulged, what must be the situation 
of the once gay man of {deasuiDe, in Che season of 
iasguishing illness aftd in the near view of approach- 
ing <ieiiiA? &ttdi a season will infallibly arrive. His 
intemperaivce and excess will hasten it on, shorten 
km days, and bring death more sjpeedily to his door. 
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Nay, the period may be probably nigh at hand, 
when a complication of bodily disorders shall seclude 
him from the world, from all the objects and pur- 
suits on which his thoughts are now dissipated, from 
his bewitching amusements, infidel associates, and 
sensual pleasures ; when he shall be given up a 
prey to his own reflections, to the anguish of a self- 
condemning mind, and the terrors of an awaken- 
ed conscience, forestalling his final doom. Here- 
tofore he has been accustomed to act in a crowd, 
and had partners in every scene ; but now he is 
left to act alone the last sad, solemn scene. 

Of what avail is a life of pleasure, if it thus 
embitters death, plants thorns on the dying pillow, 
and pierces the bosom with anguish and despair ? 
If it does not always present this spectacle of hor- 
ror to its wretched votary, the reason is, because 
the sensualist is " dead, while he yet lives," — ^be- 
cause his sensibility is destroyed, and his faculties 
are so benumbed and stupified, that he is no longer 
capable of reflection. But surely in the eye of rea- 
son and religion, the reality of his danger and the 
dreadfulness of his situation, are not the less, on ac- 
count of his stupidity, the reprobate state of his 
mind, and the searedness of his conscience. 

In setting before you, my hearers, these effects 
and consequences of sensual indulgence, dreadfiil 
and alarming as they are, it can scarcely be hoped 
t^t any lasting impression will be made upon those 
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whose habits of vice are already fixed. For who 
or what can alter the skin of the ^thiop, or take 
out the spots of the leopard ? But may it not be 
hoped that some who have been only occasionally se- 
duced, may henceforward be deterred from the paths 
of the sorceress, and put upon their guard against 
the allurements of guilty pleasure ? In special, 
may it not be hoped that those young people among 
us who are as yet in a measure uncorrupted, will 
receive the warning, and by fleeing youthful lusts 
and their attendant pollutions, preserve their inno- 
cence ? Should temptation assail you, my young 
friends, should sensual pleasure, that enchanting 
harlot, spread her allurements for you, — will you 
not call to mind what you have now heard of the 
dreadful calamities which follow her footsteps ? 
Will you not remember that by being taken in her 
embraces, you will be despoiled of your health, of 
your substance, of your reputation, of your energy 
and peace of mind, of all solid comfort and enjoy- 
ment, as well as of all usefulness in life and of all 
hope in death ? " For her house is the way to 
hell, and her feet go down to the second death." 

As your period of age peculiarly exposes you 
to her snares, the greater vigilance and circum- 
spection are necessary to your safety. You can- 
not look with an eye of too great suspicion on that 
flowery path where death lies in ambush. You 
cannot be too cautious of that company, of those 
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places- atd dccasionS) asniseaieiHts aad habits-, by 
wkich mamj others have' been gradually sedbceA 
and rained^. Above all: things, avoid idleness* 
Never sufer joorselves, imder anj pcetence, tm 
saunter or trifle aiway your time. Let every day^ 
and eveity hour of the day, be spent in knproving' 
your minds or your circumstances, or in being use- 
ful to others. Porsiie with unremitting diligence 
your professional studies and the business of. your 
respective callings in life. Establish habits of in- 
dustry. They who are always engaged in wordiy 
and knidable pursuits, are generally out of the way 
of temptation. 

Let me entreat you, fii^dly , to accompany your 
oAer precautions with a spirit of devotion to God* 
The quickening inflnenc&of his grace wiU effectually 
secure you. For ^^ the fear of the Lord is a fomH 
tain of life, to depart feom the siia«es 0f death/' 
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And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature j and 
in favour with God and man. 

WiTB these* words it b proposed to faitrodace 
a discourse to children and youth ; aad call their 
attention to an example the most worthy of their 
indtatioB. in the life of Christ, we behold an 
exemplification of whatever is amiable and exeeN 
lent in a hnman character. To set such a model 
before us was undoubtedly a part of the design of 
his mission. It is indeed but little that is record- 
ed of him during the interr al from his birth to his 
entrance on his pnUic ministry. Yet this little is 
sufficient to satisfy us, that, through this early 
period of his age, he conducted with perfect pro- 
priety, made a rapid progress in all those accom- 
plishments which dignify and adorn our rational 
antare ; and by his proficiency in these things, is 
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a pattern after which it is the duty, and will be 
the wisdom and honour, of all young persons most 
diligently to copy. How much is implied in the 
brief account which St. Luke gives of ^is youthful 
years in the text ! *^ He increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man." 

My young friends, can you think of any thing 
more excellent or more desirable, than to be what 
the Evangelist here affirms your Saviour was at 
your age ? Do you not wish, that, as your bodies 
increase in stature and rise towards maturity, so 
your minds may improve in wisdom and knowl- 
edge, in all those intellectual, religious, and moral 
attainments, which will at once recommend you to 
the favour of God, your adorable Creator, and to 
the esteem and regard of your fellow-men ? 

* If you aspire at these attainments, if so noble 
an ambition glow in your bosoms, let me remind 

you, 

Firsty How necessary it is, that piety to God 
be the ruling principle of your hearts and lives — 
that your heavenly Father be the object of your 
supreme respect, and his approbation your chief 
and ultimate aim. We are no sooner capable of 
knowing God, than we ought to feel our obliga- 
tions thus to regard him. To love him with ail 
our heart, soul, strength, and mind, is the first 
and great command. The life of Christ was a 
continued series of perfect obedience to this most 
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comprehensive precept. In his early childhood, 
piety and devotion were his prevailing temper ; and 
continued to be more and more displayed ad he 
advanced in the progress of life. It was by the 
exercise and display of such a temper, by his 
cheerful and unreserved obedience to the divine 
will, and his growing delight in holding converse 
with his heavenly Father, that he so speedily 
advanced into peculiar favour with the Almighty. 
All this is evidently implied in the language of the 
text. But in the preceding context, we have a 
remarkable instance of the warmth and zeal for 
the divine honour and service, which possessed 
and animated his youthful mind. He was but 
twelve years old when his parents took him with 
them in their annual journey to celebrate the pass- 
over at Jerusalem. With the solemnities of this 
religious festival, and the sacred entertainments of 
the temple, he was so charmed and delighted, that, 
in the enjoyment of them, he seemed to forget all 
other objects and concerns. At the end of the 
days of unleavened bread, his parents set out on 
their return home, and supposing him to be in the 
company of their acquaintance, had proceeded a 
day's journey before they were convinced that he 
was really missing. With no small anxiety they 
went back, solicitously inquiring and searching for 
him. On the third day, to their joyful surprise, 
they discovered him in an apartment of the temple, 
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wiiere yomtg persons were accostamed to atteail the 
lectures piftn by the learned teachers of the divioe 
law. To the reprehensMre €3:postul»tioiis of hb 
mother on that oecaskm, he gave tim mesuHahk 
answer, — ^^ Wherefore did ye seek me wkh snch 
anxiety? Did ye moi know that I oaghl to ho 
at my Father^s house, or busy in hts service?'^ 
What attachment to God and dirine things, nmst 
have possessed die heart of the chdd who was 
capable of making sucjb a reply ! How whoUy 
devoted mnst he have been to the conGems of 
leligioa and the ^sry of God ! 

<^posite as these things are to the prevailing 
disposition of yooiig persons in general, it may not 
be amiss for then aerioasly to iask diemselves# 
whetlmr this example of their blessed Redeemer 
be not worthy of their imitation ;-^iHtether some* 
thing of the same pious and devout temper in th^oi 
woiid not be perfectly suiiaUe to their i!elation to 
God as his rational offspring, to the obligations 
they are under to him for his innumerable mercies^ 
and to their hopes and eXpect^bns from him as 
probationers for eternity. 

Tell me, children and youth, when, in wemen^ 
bering your Creator, you think of the beautiM 
and well formed bodies which he has giv^i yon, 
tiie understanding and reason wkh which he has 
inspired you, the i^cious and wiell famidied 
woirld in which he has placed you, the daily fsc^ 
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vision which his providence makes for your sup- 
port, comfort, and pleasure ; and above all, the 
eternal redemption of your souls by the sufferings 
and death of his Son ; — when yon review these your 
obligations to God, do not reason and conscience 
call you, and the ingenuity of your nature prompt 
you, to all possible returns of love and gratitude ? 
Must you not feel your obligations to make him 
the object of your supreme affection and entire 
devotion P And if, with your whole heart, you 
thus love God, will you not, of course, love 
religion, and make conscience of all its various 
duties ? Will you not, like your Saviour, love the 
house, the day, and all the ordinances of God ? 
Will you not delight in prayer and praise, begin- 
niog and closing each successive day with acts of 
devotion ; and by this continual intercourse with 
your heavenly Father, tread in the steps of him 
who has gone before you in the journey of life, that 
be might show you the way to grow in fevour both 
with God and the people o( God ? But again. 

Secondly J When it is said, in the text, of the 
diild Jesus, that he ^^ grew in wisdom,'' the inti- 
mation is, that he made an extraordinary {mificien- 
oy in knowledge, especially in the knowledge of 
religion. We are led to conceive of Mm as dis- 
covering early marks of a sublime and heavenly 
gcsiiis, and as beuaig distinguished, while yet a 
childy for rare and eminent attainments in knowl- 

35 
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edge and piety. As the grace of God was upon 
him in an extraordinary manner, it was no doubt 
through supernatural assistance, that he so early 
attained to an unrivalled eminence in intellectual 
and spiritual accomplishments. 

But whatever communications he received from 
above, yet he diligently attended those means of 
information and instruction, which were open to 
others, and by which it was intended that the 
youth in general should be trained up for usefulness 
in this world, and happiness in the next. He 
omitted no opportunity, in this way, to increase 
his stock of knowledge. In his first visit to the 
temple just mentioned, he took his place among 
other youths at the feet of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions. And so just 
and pertinent were his answers, and such discern- 
ment and penetration appeared in the questions 
which he put on that occasion, that all who heard 
him were in a transport of admiration at the un- 
derstanding which he discovered. 

My young friends, what a charming, what a 
most alluring example is here presented for your* 
imitation ! Do you not feel an ambition to copy 
after the holy child Jesus, in those mental improve- 
ments by which human beings are distinguished 
from every other species of creatures on this earth ? 
Are you not desirous, like your blessed Saviour, 
to excel in knowledge P Look on those parts of 
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the earth 'which are left wild and uncultivated! 
Compare their barren state, or their useless growth, 
with the gardens, orchards, fields, and meadows, 
which are all flourishing under the improvements 
of husbandry. In the one, you have often a 
spectacle of horror ; in the other, a most lovely, 
cheerful, and delightful prospect. Be assured, 
the difference is not less striking and manifest 
between those children who grow up in ignorance, 
vice, and superstition, and those who are trained 
up in all the branches of useful science, and in the 
knowledge of true religion. Instinct is sufficient 
to direct the beasts, the birds, and fishes to the 
end for which they are made ; but the human race 
are to attain this end through the exercise of rea- 
son, availing itself of all the aid and assistance 
within its reach. In children, the powers of reason 
are at first feeble, and unless guided by instruc- 
tion, and strengthened by virtuous education, 
are often overborne by those headstrong passions 
and lusts which issue in their ruin. Great care, 
strict discipline, and much instruction are requisite, 
to form young minds to a proper degree of knowl- 
edge in the things pertaining to their present tem- 
poral interest ; and to those habits of industry, 
prudence, economy, sobriety, and publicspirited- 
ness which are necessary to their passing reputably 
through life. Education in these things, makes 
that amazing distinction which is visible between 
civilized nations and the wild savages of the desert. 
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But of all knowledge, that of trae religion 
is infinitely the most important. Children, from 
their early infancy, begin by degrees to manifest 
a principle within them, which will not be extin* 
guished with the flame of animal life. The looks 
which they raise towards heaven, and the tears 
which bedew their cradle, speak them allied to the 
world of spirits. The light of nature as well as 
revelation, proclaims them the heirs of immortality, 
cast upon this earth to act a part which shall fit 
them for endless weal or wo hereafter. They 
no sooner begin to act as accountable creatures 
than they set out on a journey to heaven or to hell. 
How amazing is the difierence between these two 
directions ! How inconceivably interesting must 
it be, in which of them they proceed ! What 
wisdom can be comparable to that which prompts 
them to attend to the things which belong to thenr 
everlasting peace, and to walk in the way which 
leads to heavenly felicity ? If they are seen thus 
early entering the strait gate, and walking in the 
narrow way ; remembering their Creator, seeking 
the knowledge of him, and consecrating themselves 
to his service; how peculiarly acceptable will 
they be in his sight, and in what estimation will 
they be held by the wise and good among men ! 

Thirdly^ If children and youth would, like 
their blessed Redeemer, grow in favour with God and 
man, it is also necessary that they follow the exam* 
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fie which he has set Ihem of filial duty and obe- 
dience. Though he was in the form of God, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, yet 
after he had condescended to take upon him the 
form a servant, and appear in fashion as a man — 
being in his human nature a child born, having a 
real mother and a routed father, — ^to these his 
earthly parents, he never in any instance failed of 
paying all due submission and respect. What has 
been ju^ noticed of his tarrying behind at Jerusa- 
lem, after they had set out on their return home» 
was most probably in obedience to the will of his 
heavenly Father, and by his special direction* 
This seems to be implied in his answer to the 
expostulations of his mother on that occasion. 
The Evangelist leaves no iroom for suspecting him 
of disregarding the parental authority, when he goes 
on to inform us, that *^ he went down with them 
to Nazaredi, and continued subject unto them," 
through the period of his minority. And that he 
never, through his whole life, ceased his filial atten- 
tion and respect, may be conclusively inferred from 
the tender and afiectionate manner, in which, at his 
death, he committed his mother to the care of hb 
beloved disciple St. John. Amidst all the exquisite 
tortures of the cross, seeing his mother and this 
disciple standing by, ^^ he saith unto his mother, 
.Woman, behold thy son. Then saith he to the 
disciple. Behold thy mother. And from that hour 
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that disciple took her to his own home.'' Can 
language describe, or imagination conceive, a scene 
more tender and affecting, or. a stronger expression ^ 
of filial regard ? 

What he was in this respect, his religion re- 
quires all his disciples to be. It expressly enjoins : 
" Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this 
is right. Obey them in all things ; for this is well 
pleasing to the Lord." To his own amiable ex- 
amplQ« his high authority is added, to render us 
steady and persevering in the discharge of filial 
duty. During the period of childhood, this duty 
consists in a ready and implicit submission to the 
parental will. Through the tender age, and before 
children have arrived to years of discretion, it is 
in itself proper and fit that their inclinations should 
be restrained, and their employments directed, by 
the superior vnsdom of their parents. 

After they have reached maturity, if they 
continue voluntary members of their father's fam- 
ily, they are bound to conform to its regulations, 
and contribute to its support. Through life indeed, 
filial gratitude will be expressed, and show itself 
in compliances with the will of parents in what- 
ever is lawful and consistent with the child's own 
happiness- — ^^ in a constant endeavour to promote 
their enjoyments, prevent their wishes, and soften 
their anxieties ; in waiting upon their sickness ov 
decrepitude ; in bearing with the infirmities of 
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their health or temper, with the peevishness and 
complaints, the unfashionable, negligent, austere 
manners, and offensive habits, which attend upon 
advanced years ; for where must old age find 
indulgence, if it does not meet with it in the piety 
and partiality of children ?" : 

Nor will all this be thought too much by that 
child, who remembers his obligations to those 
tender and affectionate parents, who nursed his 
infancy, watched over his childhood,: guided his 
youth ; and with incessant care and anxiety for 
his welfare, carried him on through the several 
stages of education, till at length they introduced 
him to the world, with every advantage which it 
was in their power to give. Can such benefits be 
repaid? Can any returns be equal to the obliga- 
tions received ? Must not those children be 
unnatural monsters, who requite them with unduti- 
fulness, ingratitude, and contempt ? WiU not such 
impiety be avoided by all who hope for the favour 
of God, or wish for the esteem of men ? In what 
Way can any give so decisive a proof of an ingen- 
uous and amiable temper, as by being distinguished 
for their dutifulness, for their submissive, re- 
spectful, and affectionate behaviour towards their 
parents ? 

Fourthly^ When it is said, in the text, of the 
child Jesus, that " he grew in favour with God and 
man," we are led to conceive of him as early 
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disliBguidied and eminent for the virtues of dil- 
^ence^ humility, modesty, meekness, modera- 
tMMi^ truth, and benevolence. In each of these 
respects, yoong persons should consider him as 
their model and great exemplar. From the pover* 
ty of his parents and his subjection to them, we 
kave reason to believe that his youthful dftys were 
industriously spent in labouring for the common 
support of the family. He probably embraced the 
€RCciqmtion of bis supposed father, and through all 
the eariier stages of his lifct to the period of his 
imbHc ministry, prosecuted the laborious employ- 
ment of a carpenter. 

Such are the circumstances of our situation in 
the present world, that more than nine tenths of 
mankind are obliged to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. Their most necessary affiurs, 
and the business oi their respective trades and 
callings, cannot be carried on without a degree of 
hard labour. It is the study of many perscms to 
shun as much of this as possible. Bnt if the son 
of God, when he had become the son oi man, did 
not decline it, if he submitted with his own hands 
to work at one of our most ordinary and toikonie 
occupaticms, is it becoming or decent in us to dis- 
.dain any service to which we are called by the 
lot assigned us in the world P To what purpose 
are our haAds and strength of body, if they are not 
to be sq)plied to labour ? Though our eondition 
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should be so affluent, as to set us above the neces- 
sity of working for our subsistence ; yet we cannot 
be excused from diligence in some useful employ- 
ment or profession. Idleness and sloth are in 
themselves vicious, the inlets of temptation, and 
the source of those manifold corruptions which defile 
the mind, injure the body, and bring on a general 
depravation of character. The improvement of our 
minds, our general usefulness in the world, and 
proficiency in moral goodness, render habits of 
industry indispensably incumbent upon every one. 
Nothing is of greater importance in the iducation 
of youth, than the early inuring of them to such 
habits. Constant exercise and employment will 
strengthen all their faculties, both of body and 
mind. And by diligence and ardour in prosecuting 
the great purposes of life, the duties both of their 
civil calling and of their christian character, they 
will become qualified for the trust and confidence 
of their fellow-creatures, and for the favour and 
approbation of their Maker. 

But, my young friends, your blessed Redeemer 
was not only diligent, but humble, modest, meek, 
and moderate with respect to all worldly objects 
and. enjoyments. The principles of these virtues, 
which were so admirably displayed through the 
whole tenor of his life, must have had their founda- 
tion in his early youth. They grew up with him 
from his very infancy, and increased the lustre of his 
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character more and more, in propoitioii as his £m!' 
ulties opened, and he came forward to take a patt 
in the intercourse of society. In him, while yet 
a child, there appeared nothing in the least savour* 
ing of pride and vanity ; nothing pert, forward* 
or assuming ; nothing peevish, hasty, rash, or re- 
sentful ; no violence of passion ; no unnlliness of 
appetite ; no suUenness of temper ; no marks of 
discontent or of dissatisfaction; he uttered no 
murmuring word ; he indulged no repining 
thoughts; he expressed no desire for any thing 
improfler for him. From all these things, which 
are the common spots and blemishes in the charac* 
ter of other children, the holy child Jesus wat 
perfectly free. Possessing an entire equanimity, 
he was always easy and contented with What* 
ever was allotted him — always calm, serene, and 
undisturbed, "whatever restraints were imposed 
upon hiin, whatever provocations were offered him, 
or whatever accidents befell him. In patience he 
possessed his soul on every occasion. Though he 
was the great, the promised Messiah, the son of 
God, and heir of all things, yet he claimed none of 
the prerogatives which might seem due to his high 
dignity. Instead of being ministered unto, he 
condescended to minister to others, and became 
the servant of sdl. With an understanding and 
genius which astonished the doctors oi the temple, 
and which might easily have eclipsed ail the most 
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celebrated poets, orators, and philosophers of the 
world, and procured him the highest worldly dis* 
tinction, he forebore all views of ' the kind ; and 
liiat he might fulfil the duties of the humble rank 
^signed him by infinite wisdom, he passed his 
youth in obscurity, amidst the difficulties and la-» 
hours of poverty. 

Tell me, children, are you not charmed with 
the beauties of this most amiable, most lovely 
character ? Can you wonder that such a youth 
became the favourite of both God and man ? If, 
then, you admire his virtues, will you not strive to 
imitate them ? Will you not take him for your 
model, and study to be as nearly as possible what 
he was ? Are you not conscious of dispositions in 
yourselves very different and opposite to the mei^, 
humble, patient, and submissive temper of your 
blessed Redeemer ? Have not your actions and 
ex]^«ssions on several occasions, been very differ- 
ent from what such a temper would have dictated ? 
Do you not blush to remember these your imperfec- 
tions ? Will you not, with the utmost vigilance and 
resolution, endeavour to correct and avoid them for 
llie fiiturey — daily praying to God for the assistance 
of his grace, to render your endeavours successful ? 

Among the various excellencies in the charac- 
ter of Jesus, which I am recominending to your 
imitation, you must remember that his sincerity, 
tmth, and benevolence are not the least. He was 
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truth itself, in whose heart no thought of deceit 
was ever conceived, and in *' whose mouth no 
guile was ever found." In this respect, while he 
dwelt among men on earth, we beheld in him the 
brightness of his Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person. In proportion to our abhor* 
rence of every species of falsehood and deceit, 
and to the strength of our attachment to truth and 
strict observance of it in all our words and actions, 
will be our resemblance to God and Christ. I 
will not wound the feelings of my young auditors, 
by supposing them capable of bringing upon them- 
selves the debasement, the odium, guilt, and defor- 
mity inseparable from a habit of falsehood. May 
I not hope, that by having their conversation at all 
times in simplicity and godly sincerity, they will 
show themselves to be ^' Israelites indeed, in whom 
is no guile ?" 

Children and youth, your character for what- 
ever is amiable and excellent will be complete, if, 
with the particulars already mentioned, you are 
also careful to imitate the compassion and benev- 
olence of your Redeemer. In no son or daughter 
of Adam before or since, were ever found such 
sweetness of disposition, such kindness of heart, 
such generosity of soul, such readiness to every 
humane, every benevolent action and office, — such 
delight in doing good. While he was yet a child, 
and during the privacy of his youth, his bosom glow- 
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ed with the same good will to men, which was after- 
wards displayed in his public ministry, when, through 
its whole course, he ^'went about doing good." 
Nay, it was love, surprising, astonishing love, which, 
inducing the son of God to become the son of man, 
animated him in all he did and in all he suffered, 
from his birth in a manger, to his death on the 
cross. His motive to all this, was our salvation, our 
deliverance from the second death, and exaltation to 
life eternal in heaven. By the whole tenor of his 
religion, he says to us, and by all the hopes which 
his religion sets before us, he enforces the saying, 
^' Do to each other as I have done to you.^Love 
one another as I have loved you." 

My dear young friends, in proportion as you 
comply with these injunctions, and excel in the 
observance of them, as you thus tread in the steps, 
and copy the example of your benevolent Saviour ; 
as your hearts expand in universal love and good 
will, and your lives are filled up with offices of 
kindness and acts of beneficence ; you will grow 
in fiivour with God and man, be fashioned into 
the image of Christ, and through him become the 
adopted children of his heavenly Father, precious 
as jewels in his sight, and dear to him as the apple 
of his eye. 

The subject of this discourse teaches fathers 
and mothers, heads of families, guardians, precept* 
ors, tutors, all to whom the care of children is 
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cmnmitted, what should be the great otject con-' 
gtaa^j aimed at in their education, namely, to 
form them into a resemblance of Christ«--to the 
knowledge and to the practice of his religion. This 
is the only sure foundation on which their present 
and future happiness can be built. All othtt 
knowledge^ all other accomplishments, are nothing 
in comparison with this. May our care and at- 
tention in this reqpect, bear some proportion to itsf 
infinite importance ! 

My associates in this weighty concern, you 
who share with me in the charge of the rising 
gen^ation, let me remind you and myself that 
nothing will have so happy a tendency to im- 
press on the minds of oar children the instructions* 
now inculcated, as the exemplification of them in 
our own lives. The advice now given to them^ 
in almost every particular, is applicaUe to ourselves, 
and as essential to our happiness as it is to theinu 
Nor will they believe that we are in earnest in 
urging it upon them, if we neglect it ourselves. 
But if they see us putting on Christ, making him 
our model, conforming our temper, conversation, 
and conduct to his example, transcribing the excel- 
lencies of his character into our own, and adorning 
our lives with the virtues and graces of his religion, 
•^•tiieir regard for .us vhSl be an additional motive 
to them to join with us in following our common 
Lord and Saviour. May God of his infinite mercy 
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grant diat we may all, both parents and children, 
so follow him as to be owned by him hereafter, 
and welcomed into those mansions which he is 
gone to prepare, that where he is, we may be also ! 



SERMON XVI. 



TO THB AOBD. 



2 SAMUEL xiz. 34—37. 



And Barzillai said unto the kingy How long have 
I to livcy that I should go up with the king 
unto Jerusalem ? 

I am this day fourscore years old ; and can I dis- 
cern between good and evil ? can thy servant 
taste what I eaty or what I drink ? can I hear 
any more the voice of singing-men and singing- 
women ? Wherefore then should thy servant 
he yet a burden unto my lord the king ? 

Thy servant will go a little way over Jordan with 
the king ; and why should the king recom- 
pense it me with such a reward ? 

Let thy servanty I pray thecy turn back againy 
that I may die in mine own cityy and be buried 
by the grave of my father and of my mother. 

In this account which Barzillai gives of himself, 
we have at once a natural and a most pleasing de- 
scription of discreet and virtuous old age. This re- 
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spectable personage, amidst the general rebellion of 
his countrymen, had steadily persevered in his allegi- 
ance to the government of his sovereign ; and being 
very rich, had furnished the fugitive king, during 
the period of his distress and exile, with the most 
important supplies. The rebellion was now at an 
end, and the lately abandoned monarch was return- 
ing home in triumph to his capital, amidst the gen- 
eral joy and acclamations of that very people who, 
but a few days or weeks before, had joined against 
him in battle array. At this happy turn of the 
public affairs, the heart of Barzillai leaped for joy ; 
and old as he was, he made a great effort to join 
in the general congratulations to his lawful sovereign. 
So just and pious a prince as David, could not for- 
get the obligations which he had received from so 
faithful and generous a subject. He was in haste 
to requite them in a princely manner. At the first 
sight of this old friend, he instantly proposed that 
he should accompany him to his palace, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in the pleasures, 
amusements, and splendour of the court. 

To this proposal our text is the answer. '' Bar- 
zillai said unto the king, how long have I to live, 
that I should go up with the king unto Jerusalem ? 
I am this day fourscore years old." What thought- 
fulness and consideration, what gravity and wisdom 
are implied in this language ! How very different 
from the weakness, if not sinfulness betrayed by 

37 
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many persons adruced in years, wbo seem loctth to 
remember themselves, and afraid that others should 
know, how old they are ! This they industriously 
conceal as a secret which, if divulged, might ex-* 
pose them to contempt, or debar them of pleasures 
in which they still choose to partake. While drain- 
ing out the dregs of life and waiting the fell of a 
few remaining ssUids in their glass, they seem anx*' 
ious to have it thought that they are still in their 
prime ; as capable as ever, either of the business 
or of the pleasures of the world. The dignity, 
authority, and respectability which nature has al-^ 
tached to old age when honourably supported, these 
foolish persons ^* resign for that absurd affectatiott 
of youth, which can only render them ridiculous." 
While they are as eager &s ever in their worldly 
pursuits, or as constant as ever in attending scenes 
of amusement, of mirth, and gaiety, in adopting the 
feshion of present times and affecting the airs and 
manners of youth — their hoary locks, furrowed 
brows, and tottering steps, are visible to all but 
themselves. 

Contrasted with characters like these, how ration- 
al and dignified are the language and sentiments 
of Barzillai ! Standing on the utmost boundary 
of human life, he chooses to keep the closing scent 
constantly in view, and dreads that change of situa^ 
tion in which he might for a moment lose sight of 
it. ^^ How long have I to Uve, that I should go 
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up with the kifig to Jerusalem ?" It would be 
whoUy unhecoming my advanced years to mingle 
m the gaieties and splendour of a court, or to un- 
dertake the duties of any of the great offices of 
state. As ^^ I am this day fourscore years old," 
lo the present generation I am in a great measure 
a stranger. The most of my contemporaries have 
been long since numbered with the dead. The 
shades of my former friends end acquaintance seem 
to hover around me and beckon me to follow them. 
My age and growing iuBrmities require that I should 
be wholly disentangled from public affairs and but 
rar^y af^ar on any public occasion. Retirement, 
siditude, and serious meditation on that world to 
the borders of which I have inade so near an ap- 
proach, are now my duty. While I gratefully ac- 
knowledge, I must crave permission to decline, the 
kind invitation of my sovereign, as nature has ren- 
dered me incapable of enjoying the happiness which 
it proposes. ^^ Can I any longer discern between 
good and evil P Can thy servant taste what I eat 
or what I drink ? Can I hear any more the voice 
of singing-men and singing-women ? Wherefore 
then ^ould thy servant be yet a burden unto 
myjord the king? Thy servant will go a little 
way over Jordan with the king ; and why should the 
king recompense it me with such a reward ? Let 
thy servant, I pray thee, turn back again, that I 
may die in mine own eity, and be buried by the 
grave of my father and of my mother." 
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With what perfect approbaticm do we read these 
sentiments of the good old man ! Who does not 
applaud his resolution in declining the offers of the 
king ? And how just and natural is his attachment 
to the city of his father's sepulchre, and his desire 
to be buried by the grave of his father and his 
mother ! The general tenor of his speech on this oc- 
casion leads the mind to serious reflection, and to 
the contemplation of various scenes and objects of 
pleasing melancholy. It sets before us an affecting 
picture of what must terminate the journey of 
the most prosperous and successful passengers 
through this life. However fortunate their course 
may be, whatever gratifications and comforts may 
be experienced in the early and middle stages ; 
yet infelicities are inseparable from some of its last 
scenes, and the conclusion is always gloomy to the 
apprehension of the living. We rarely see an ex- 
ample of fourscore years attended with so many 
agreeable circumstances as this of Barzillai ; yet 
he himself assures us that many evils encompassed 
and oppressed him, from which he had no prospect 
of relief but in the grave. 

There are, however, considerations which seem 
to render the surviving to old age desirable. That 
this desire is general in mankind, needs no proof. 
Its strength and fervency are felt by us all. It arises 
from the first and strongest principle in our nature, 
the principle of self-preservation. Nor are we at 
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a loss for specious reasons to justify the cherishing 
of such a desire. Though we cannot pretend to 
immortality in the present world, and our reason 
can liimish no argument on which to found such a 
pretence or wish ; yet, when we see all things 
around us in the vegetative and animal creation, 
having their distinct seasons for growth, maturity, 
and gradual decay ; the desire of passing through 
each of these seasons ourselves, and of arriving at 
our end in the path thus marked out by this uni- 
versal law, seems both natural and rational. In 
old people this desire is gratified, and they ought 
to be peculiarly thankful for an indulgence which 
is afforded to but few comparatively. Nay at this 
period ^^ there ought to be a satiety of life, as there 
is of all other things ;" and death, instead of being 
thought of with horror, should be expected as a 
welcome release from a long and tedious pilgrim- 
age in a foreign country. For what more can na- 
ture or reason prompt us to wish, than ** to come 
to the grave in a full age, like as a shock of com 
cometh in, in its season ?" 

Our natural desire of reaching this last stage 
of human existence, is strengthened by all those 
objects and concerns which make up our chief in- 
terest and happiness in the present world. To 
accumulate property, educate our children, establish 
them in families, secure an easy and comfortable 
situation for ourselves, and see our posterity increas- 
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ing and flourishing around us — are natural, and| 
when dfdy moderated, rational and innocent desires* 
As a life protracted to the common age of man is 
ifisuall J necessary in order to the attainment of these 
ol^ects, the latter are of course, so many additional 
motives inducing us to wish for (ength of days. A 
premature death would blast all our temporal hopes 
and expectations, and pour contempt upon all our 
worldly projects and pursuits. As this often occurs, 
as mdancholy examples of it are daily taking place, 
&e few who, amidst the general wreck, are suffer- 
ed to survive to old age, ought not to be insensible 
dr the distinction in their favour. And if to length 
of days a series of worldly success and prosperity 
is added, such persons, with respect to temporal 
happiness, must be esteemed the most favoured of 
mortals. In each of these respects the citizen of 
Rogelim in the text, was remarkably blessed. As 
he had probably been, through the course of a long 
life, a man of great industry, prudence, and good 
management, he had become very rich. And he 
was never perhaps so sensible of the value of his 
riches, as when they enabled him to succour fallen 
greatness, relieve oppressed goodness and piety, and 
sustain the tottering liberties of his country in the 
person of a sovereign, the most worthy that had 
ever swayed the sceptre over any nation. When 
Ae opportunity occurred for such great and exten- 
sive usefulness, this good man found that his life 
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had not been prolonged in vain. He doabtless 
eonsidered it as among the most eminent instances 
of the divine goodness to him, that he had at once 
an heart and ability to come forward on so great 
and urgent an occasion. 

We may therefore add, that they who thu$ 
survive to old, age, have thereby the opportunity of 
tasting more fully the goodness of God in the bless* 
ings of the present life, and of experiencing more 
largely the care and kindness of his universal provi- 
dence. We ail indeed, on our first entrance into 
life, are the objects of his care and receive all our 
supplies from his munificence. The guardianship 
which is exercised over our tender years, and the 
provision then made both for the nourishment and 
growth of our bodies, and for the education and 
improvement of our minds, ought, through our 
whole succeeding course, to be often recollected 
by us with the most grateful emotions. But it i$ 
certain that the longer we live, the more we receive 
from God. His mercies are multiplied upon us 
with the multiplied moments of our lives. They 
who live on to old age, must, of course, have the 
most abundant experience of his goodness. It is 
through help obtained from him, that they are en- 
abled for such a course of years, to escape the 
shafts and arrows of death which are ccmstantly 
flying around them. How oft must they have 
been in situations in which there was but a 9tep 
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between them and death ! They cannot say from 
how many dangers they have been saved, of which 
they were not themselves aware, and at the time 
had not the least apprehension. As much is requir- 
ed of those to whom much is given, they who 
have been thus continually receiving, through the 
course of a long life, innumerable mercies, deliver- 
ances, and salvations from God — who have seen 
and experienced so much of his goodness, ought 
in a proportionable degree to rejoice in him, and 
feel the pleasing emotions of love and gratitude, of 
thanksgiving and praise* 

But the consideration which, above all others^ 
renders the surviving to old age desirable, is the 
opportunity which it affords for rising to higher 
degrees of religious knowledge, making greater 
attainments in christian piety, bringing forth more 
fruit to the glory of God and the benefit of our fel- 
low-men, and by these means securing our title to, 
and qualifying ourselves for, life eternal in the com- 
ing world. As christians and probationers for eter- 
nity, we are constrained to view these as the great 
purposes for which life and time are given. In 
this view every day and hour are precious beyond 
all estimation. The indulgence of a long life is a 
privilege, the right or ill improvement of which will 
exceedingly enhance our future happiness or misery. 
Sincere christians are not insensible of this worth 
of time, considered in its relation to eternity. It 
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is their daily prayer and endeavour, the longer they 
. live, the more to abound in the virtues and graces 
of their christian character and profession. And it 
may generally be supposed that, if they thus con- 
tinue patient in well-doing from youth even to old 
age, all the principles of holiness in their hearts, 
and the habits of piety and goodness in their lives, 
will become more firm and established ; that their 
hoary heads being thus found in the way of right- 
eousness, will be crowned with peculiar glory and 
honour ; and at death, being thus ripe in grace as 
well as in years, they will have an abundant entrance 
ministered unto them into the everlasting kingdom 
of their God and Saviour. What wise and good 
man would not wish thus to live and thus to die ? 
How desirable is life protracted to old age, if it be 
thus spent in a preparation for death, in laying up 
in store for ourselves a good foundation for the hope 
of Ufe eternal, in accumulating treasures in heaven 
and in making our calling and election sure ! Such, 
my hearers, are the considerations which seem to 
justify our natural desire of living to old age. 

But having viewed the bright, it is proper that 
we should look on the dark side of this so generally 
desired period, and revolve in our minds the consid- 
erations which should reconcile us to an earlier exit 
from this world, should such be the allotment of 
Providence. This is the more interesting to us, 
because we have incomparably greater reason to 

. 38 
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fear the latter, than we have to hope for the former. 
In the lottery of life, but here and there one drawsr 
the prize of fourscore, or even of three score yeartr 
and ten. To each one in middle dge as virell as 
in youth, an earlier death is far the most probalble. 
If we be wise, it will be our endeavour to prepare 
ourselves to meet with calmness and resignatibn 
what we have so much reason to apprehend may 
be our destiny. 

When we throw our thoughts forward to ad- 
vanced years as a stage at which we desire and hope 
to arrive, our imagination overlooks all the painful 
vicissitudes and sufferings which may lie in thii 
way, and paints the rosld as smooth and alluring, 
through a pleasant aind well cultivated countryi 
diversified with gentle hills and finititil valbs, re- 
freshing streams and tiling shades ; presenting 
here beautiful plantations, and there verdant groves ; 
and along the whole extent, well furnished inns, 
and all the accommodations and delights that h^art 
can wish. But, how different in the experience of 
the travellers, is the actual journey ! Over what 
wild and dreary deserts and bsLrren sands, are they 
obliged, loaded with care and atixiety, to drag their 
weary steps ; at one time, enveloped in gloom ; at 
another, opening their eyes 6n objects of dr^ad ; 
while winding their way through perplexed and in- 
tricate mazes, with craggy cliffs, hideous precipices, 
and dangerous pit&dls cm every side. And if a 
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few of the weatherbeaten pilgrims reach at last 
^e desired stage — ^alas ! what is it ? Life stripped 
fi all its plea^uresy cold, cheerless, and sinking in 
rapid and irreparable decay — a deserted cottage, 
tottering U9der the stormy blasts of winter ! *^ Can 
{9" said old Barsullai, *^ any longer discern between 
good and evil ? C^n thy servant taste what I eat 
or what I drink ? Can I hear any more the voice 
of singing-men and singing-women P Wherefore 
should I be yet a burden ?" Such is the condition, 
aad such the end of old age ! Thus it proved to 
jBarzill^i, who, so far as we are able to judge, had 
eeacbed it by a course more prosperous and fortunate 
than that of almost any other mortal. 

For the sake of what objects then, my brethren, 
do we wish for length of days ? Is it that we may 
become more sure of our title to heaven, and better 
prepared for that holy place ? This is indeed a 
just and most reasonable concern — a matter infinite- 
ly interesting. They, however, who have such a 
feeling sense of it as to desire life principally for 
ilB sake, must of course be diligent and earnest in 
improving their present opportunities, in working 
out their salvation with fear and trembling ; and 
the shortest life thus spent, will end well and safe- 
ly. They who are thus employed will be found 
watching and ready at whatever hour their Lord 
shall come, whether at midnight, at the cockcrow- 
ing, or in the morning. But to what purpose do 
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tbey desire to live, by whom all this is disregarded ? 
What are the aims of worldly men in wishing to 
survive to old age ? You are engaged in business 
perhaps, and hope that in the course of a life ex- 
tended to the common boundary, you may become 
distinguished for your riches. But know you not 
that these riches are uncertain, and that the hope 
and prospect of them are always precarious ? Have 
you duly considered all the chances against you— 
the misfortunes, losses, and disappointments to 
which you lie open ? How many as eager as 
yourselves in the same pursuit, have in the end 
seen the object of it eluding their grasp ? But we 
would provide for our children, you will urge. 
Are you sure that those children may not die be- 
fore you ; or if they live, that they may not be- 
come profligate, and at last bring down your gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave ? 

It is certain that in the course of a long life 
many sorrows and afflictions must overtake us. 
They who live to be old are compelled to see and 
hear many things which they would not«^the loss 
of friends and relations, their own misfortunes and 
the distresses of others, troublesome times, and 
public commotions and confusions. Was not the 
heart of Barzillai wrung with anguish at the re- 
bellion of Absalom ? He well remembered the 
day when all Israel sang the praises of .the con* 
queror of Goliath. He had witnessed the general 
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joy when this hero, with the suffrage of the nation, 
ascended the throne. He had seen the wisdom 
and rectitude of his government, and the unparal- 
leled success and prosperity of the country under 
his administration. What then must have been 
his feelings, when the greater part of the people sud- 
denly ran mad, and joined an unprincipled and ambi- 
tious son in attempting the parricide of such a fath- 
er and such a prince ? Alas ! what a world is this, 
where whole nations are capable of such phrensy 
and wickedness ! Of ^ a similar nature are the 
scenes which continue to be exhibited on this great 
theatre. The longer we live, my brethren, the 
more we shall see and hear of them, — rebellions 
in one place, oppressions in another, the devasta- 
tion of cities and countries, the groans of the van- 
quished and the triumphs of the vanquishers, ac- 
companied with private vices and public follies 
every where over the face of the whole earth. Is 
it worth one's while to grow old in gazing at ob- 
jects like these, in meditating upon them, inquiring, 
hearing, reading, and conversing about them — 
having, at the same time, all our passions of hope 
and fear, joy and sorrow, every moment exercised 
and agitated with their constantly varying prospect ? 
Prepare us, good Lord, by thy spirit and grace, 
prepare us for an early dismission from these scenes 
ci cmifiision, misery, and guilt ! 
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Old age is abo a period in which we shall be 
in danger of losing, what Barzillai seems Hioat 
admirably to have retained, the powers of reasoai 
and judgment. Whatever were the infirmities and 
decays of his body, he appears to have had the 
almost singular felicity of a mind unimpaired. This 
enabled him to conduct with a wisdom, dignity, 
and gravity, which must have commanded univer- 
sal respect. But how few at his years are thus 
happy ! How common is it for the mind to decay 
with the body, and sometimes become defunct, 
while the body still lives ! The greatest wits and 
heroes have sunk into imbecility, and become ideots 
under the age of fourscore. 

^^FrcHn Marlborough^a eyes die streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show.^ 

If these evils should be in a goo4 measure escaped ; 
yet when men are destitute of true religim, .old 
jage but carrjes th^ni on to higher degrees of guflt 
The sinner being an hundred years old, dies at laat 
under a ciurse heavy and dreadful in proportion to 
the extended duration of his guilt. 

Thus it appears that the surviving to old age 
may be desirable or otherwise, according to the 
circumstances attending it. These circumstances 
being extremely precarious and not to be foreseen, 
we ought to indulge no solicitude upon the subject. 
Our times and the number of our months are not 
in our own hand. He who cannot err has set for 
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US all, the bounds which we cannot pass. If among 
those to whom a long life is allotted there be somd 
who, like BandUai, at fourscore seem happy and 
respected ; there are, on the other part, many others 
who in the decline of life become extremely wretch** 
ed. 

May not this discourse teach those among uir 
who are advancing towards old age, how to sup^ 
port the dignity and gravity of their declining, years^ 
and render their hoary heads honourable in the eyes 
of the world ? This cannot be done by affecting 
to forget or endeavouring to conceal the number of 
their years, by imitating the levities of yduth, at 
running into all the caprices of worldly feshion ; 
by frequenting scenes of gaiety, by mingling with 
the crowd on public occasions, or by attempting 
show and parade. 

My respected, friends, you ought, like the aged 
dti2en of Rogelim, to be sensible how unsuitable 
and incongruous these things are to your venerable 
standing in life. Keeping your minds unincumber^ 
ed, and disentangled from the more perplexing 
cares of the world, with Barzillai, you should seek 
and love retirement ; while like him, jrou continue 
your endeavours to be useful, and, in proportion to 
your abilities, abound in works of beneficence both 
to the bodies and souls of those around you. As 
your time and opportunities shorten, your diligence 
in all the offices of piety to God, and of charity to 
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men, should increase. Your age and experience 
authorize you to administer reproofs to the wicked, 
consolations to the af9icted, and good advice and 
instruction to the young and ignorant. On your 
influence, counsel, and example, the cause of religion, 
virtue, and good order, and the success among us 
of these greatest blessings to society, in no small 
degree depend. In no part of your lives were your 
exertions with respect to these objects, more likely 
to prove efficacious than at present. Do not imag- 
ine that you are become useless or unprofitable, 
while it is in your power to check or restram, in 
any degree, vice and folly. 

A total cessation from worldly business while 
you are able to transact it, is not recommended. 
It is wiser and better to continue your habits of 
industry in your accustomed vocations, so long as 
you are able to prosecute them ; though you may, 
and ought, perhaps, to relax your efforts, and con* 
tract the circle of your affairs in proportion as you 
may perceive the decline of your abilities ; gradual- 
ly retiring from the noise and bustle of the world 
to domestic scenes and serious thoughts. As the 
decays of nature advance upon you, learn to bear 
them with patience and resignation. Being at 
length in a great measure disabled from worldly 
care and business, let a spirit of devotion and 
heavenlymindedness have the possession of your 
hearts. '^ Let your affections dwell among divine 
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and immortal objects. In sSent and thoughtful 
meditation, walk as on the shore of that vast 
ocean, upon which you are so soon to embark. 
Summon up all the considerations, which should 
reconcile you to your departure from life, and which 
may prepare you for going through its last scene, 
with firmness and decency." When that crisis 
shall arrive, when, after having reached the utmost 
verge of life, you shall feel yourselves sinking un- 
der disease added to the infirmities of age ; still 
remember in whom you have believed, and endeav*- 
our to strengthen your confidence in him. While 
your flesh and heart are failing you, still think of 
him who is the strength of your heart and the por- 
tion of your soul, and say with the Psalmist, 
^' Though I walk through the valley, and the shad- 
ow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou art with 
me ; thy rod and thy staff, they shall comfort me." 
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^e hate hear Si of the patience of Joh ; and have 
seen the end of the Liord. 

It :kas been die opiaion of ismne learaed meA, 
diat no such person as Jdb ever ^Listed, and dbtft 
Ae book CQDtaiamg his Ustary w» si penfaolic 
Action, ktvented indeed for a pious punpoae, t» 
observe the cause of religion and virtue. Bishcp 
Warburton considered it as a dramatic allegory, 
composed by Ezra for the consolatkm of the Jews 
returning from Babylon ; wherein, under the char- 
acter of Job and his friends, are figured those Jews 
and their three great enemies, Sanballat, Tobiah, 
and Geshem. But it is certain that the history of 
Job was well known, and his character celebrated 
among the Jews, before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Chaldeans. Honourable mention is 
made of him in the prophecy of Ezekiel (xiv. 14), 
and he is there represented as a person, like Noah 
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and Danieli of eaHnent and distiogoisbed piety. 
He could not therefore have been a feigned, but a * 
real character, as truly a» Noah and Daniel. We 
are also led to the same conclusion by the Apo8-» 
tie's reference to hmi in the text. Agadnst the 
express testimony of two inspired writers, it seems 
hardly allowable to doubt of the reality of his per- 
son, or of the truth of his history. 

It may be mo9e difficult precisely to ascertain 
the age in which he lived. ^ As there is not through 
his whole book znj lefbrenco to a written law of 
God, it seems pvobaUe ^t he lived in the patri- 
archal age, prior to Moses and the emancipaticHi of 
the Israelites firom the Egyptian bondage. Witb 
this bjrpodiesis, the length of his life corresponds. 
As he survived bis sufferings a hundred and forty 
jeasSf his whole Ufe could not have been less than 
two hundred-*— an age which well agrees with that 
(£ the patriarchs between Abraham and Moses. 
The land of Uz, in which he is said to have lived, 
is. mentioned in the Lamentaticms of Jerenuah, as 
pertaining to the country possessed by the descend- 
antis^ of Bsan, and is called Edom» One at least 
of Jjoh's. friends, ElqAaz, is supposed to have been 
o£that family; but most commutators choose to^ 
coMider< Job himself as a descendant firom Nahor, 
the brother. of Abraham. 

Byt wbom his history was written, whether by 
likMel^ by. ElSnif or any otfaer of his^ friends, we. 
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cannot form a conjecture. It carries with it evi- 
dent marks of the remotest antiquity, and is per- 
haps the oldest book now extant in the world. 
That it was written near the times in which the 
events haj^ned, cannot be doubted. Were we. 
to suppose, as some have, an interval of ages while 
these things were handed down by oral tradition, their 
credibility would have been so diminished, that the 
Jews would not have received the book as canonical. 
It is inconceivable that^fo^^s ^^ ^^J other Hebrew 
could have written it without referring to some or 
other of their national peculiarities, or at least 
without tracing the relation of Job to some of their 
ancestors. But as nothing of this sort occurs, 
and the book stands unconnected with, and inde- 
pendent of the whole Jewish history and system, 
it probably preceded any records of theirs which 
have reached modem times. The account of Job's 
possessions, the points of history, the rites of reli- 
gion, and the forms of idolatry referred to in it, 
are all such as agree to the times which preceded 
the Mosaic institution. 

The book assumes so much of a poetic form^ 
that critics have called it a poem of the dramatic 
kind. The general argument seems to be, ^Uo 
teach men, that considering the corruption, igno- 
rance, and weakness of the human nature, on the 
one hand, and the infinite wisdom and immense 
greatness of God on the other, they should renounce 
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their own strength, their own righteoasness, put 
their full trust in God, and submit themselves to 
him in all things with the deepest humility and 
reverence." This instruction is^ forcibly inculcated 
through the interlocutory parts of the whole book. 
The historical part exhibits ^^ an high example of> 
consummate and rewarded patience." ^' Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the 
end of the Lord." The trial of his patience 
would not have been comparably so great, if he 
had not previously enjoyed an uncommon degree 
of prosperity. The firnmess of our minds, espe- 
cially our patience, is peculiarly tried by great and 
sudden changes, from a prosperous to an adverse 
condition. Before his misfortunes. Job had no 
rival in worldly greatness among all the people of • 
the East. In wealth, power, and honour, he was 
a prince eminent and distinguished above his co- 
temporaries. And what was yet more remarkable, 
his piety and goodness equalled his temporal 
grandeur. He was as much above others in excel- 
lence of character, as in worldly circumstances. 
Amidst the corruptions, idolatries, and superstitions 
already spreading among mankind, he preserved 
the purity of that religion which had been handed 
down from the preceding patriarchs. Entertaining- 
just and worthy conceptions of the one true and 
living God, he conscientiously worshipped him in 
s{writand in truth. *^ He feared God, and eschew- 
ed evil." 
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Blessed with a Bumeioiis ofibpriagi it ims atse 
1h9 care tatmin them lif^ in the nwtq^e sm^ sidiiuh> 
ili^n of die Lordu Nor di^ hjs aaxietj for thek 
spiisitiial welfiure eease after they had' armed at 
matme age>. and were settled in. distinct families 
of their own^ As. they abounded hi wealth through 
Us indulgence,, he ftared that by luxury and sen- 
suality their hearts might be alienated from God. 
U was thefefbre his slated custom, after every repe- 
tition: of their femily feasta^.to send thwi a message 
oa^ veligifin ; recpuring ^ir sanctification by those 
ntqal^ ceremonies then in use, and the preparing of 
themselves to jain with him in the sdemnities of 
Cod's worship ; ia which he ckflfered ^ bumthoffer- 
iogs according to ^ number of them. all. Thus 
did Job continually." We can hardly imagine a 
^riionger proof of the habitual teademess of hia 
oMscience, and of his diead of sin, either m him- 
^If or in any of his family. With what scnqpu^ 
loits circumspection did he guard agamst whatewir 
he apprehended might be offensiFe ia the sight of 
Heaven! 

With this his eminent and exaupbury piety,. he 
joined all the social virtues which could adorn his^ 
station and ciicwnstanoes* Opulent and powerftdt 
as he was, he knew how *' to use thi» worid with*^ 
oiMt abusing it." In his hands, power and wealth 
wer^ i^d for the protection of the oppressed, and ! 
as the resource of the poor. As a magistrate^ he 
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mm a tenor to epiMoevB, asd Ae scourge of infos* 
tioej mA hefaig rkhi he abounded in good works^ 
aad io oU the expressioiis of a diffitsive lieiievoleiicet 
Ia defoadiqg iicmself agaiost tlie suspicions oi his 
fneuids^ he wae Me to say, ^* I deliyered the poor 
that oiiedv the fatherless, and hiio that had none to 
heilp hun. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish, cane ij^pon me ; and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, and 
it dodied me ; my judgment was a robe and a 
diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet to lira 
lame» I was a fiither to the poor, and the cause 
which I knew not, I searched out. I brake dm 
jaws of the wicked, and jrfucked the spoil out of 
his teeth. The stranger did not lodge in the 
street. I opened my doors to the trayeller. My 
root was ^read out by the waters, and the dew 
lay all night «^pon my branch." By the uni*' 
fonnfffioctioe of these Tirtues, he had obtained 
an ^staUishad (Aasacter for eminent worth and 
goodness. So highly was he esteemed and hoar* 
oured by the good, and so revered and dreaded by 
(he wicked, Ihat we cmi hardly conceive of a hii* 
man character more dignified and respectablOi. 
<« When I went out to the gate through the cUy» 
tlie you4g men saw moi and hid themselves ; the 
aged arose and stood up ; the prinoes reftaiaed 
talking ; the ooUes held their peace. When the 
ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye 
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saw me, it gave witness to me. Uato me men 
gave ear, and waited, and kept silence at my comi* 
seL After my words they spake not again ; and 
my speech dropped upon them. They waited for 
me as for the rain. I chose out their way, and 
4sat chief, dwelling as a king in the army." All 
these tokens of respect, so natural and so manly, 
are suitable to that simplicity of manners which 
prevailed in the patriarchal age. 

If virtue and goodness, in such a world as this, 
could shield a man from calamity, Job had surely 
some reason for the hope which he entertained 
concerning himself, when he said, '^ I shall multiply 
my days as the sand, and in the end die peaceably 
in my nest." He did not, however, rest secure 
and at ease in this hope. He had too just a sense 
of the vanity of the world, and of the vicissitudes 
of all earthly things, to promise himself an uninter- 
rupted course of prosperity. In the midst of all 
his enjoyments, his boding mind seems occasionally 
to have presaged the dreadful reverse to which he 
was destined. After this reverse had actually 
befallen him, he said, ^' The thing which I gready 
feared, is come upon me, and that which I was 
afraid of, is come unto me. I was not in safety^ 
neither had I rest, neither was I quiet ; yet trouble 
came." This rendered the dispensation the more 
mysterious and perplexing to his thoughts. 
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An B]^ro?i]|g conscience in the review of his 
past life, would not suffer him to consider his 
affliGtiMMis as sent to correct that secure and arro- 
gant temper, which is too often pccasioned hy 
worldly success and prospmty. As he knew that 
he had never indulged to that presumption which 
provokes correction, he was the mote at a loss to 
account for his being viailed in a manner so remark* 
nbly severe, and diffident from what had befallen 
any otiier mortal. He had indeed been highly 
blessed and prospered ; yet he had received these 
Uessings with thankfulness, enjoyed them with 
temperance, and used them in a manner which 
he judged to be most honorary to the supreme 
Donor. Why then should he have been, in so 
sudden and awful a manner, stripped of the whole, 
and overwhelmed with eomplieated misery ? The 
unsearchable design of the dispensation, the mys- 
terious darkness m wUch it was involved, was one 
of its most trying and i^gravating circumstances. 
After exertmg his own reason in vain to account 
for it, he desired to be enlightened from above ; 
and vnais constrained earnestly to pray, '* Shew me 
whereftnre thou contendest with me." 

The sacred hbtorian represents his sufferings 
as proceeding, through the divine pennissioB, ftom 
the imAiediate agency and malice of Satan. The 
manner oi this evil spirit's obtaining license from 
God to afflict his servant Job, is set forth in an 

40 
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allegory not unlike to the vision of Micailh, con-- 
ceming the fate of Ahab. <^ Now there was a 
day when the sons of God came to present them- 
selves before the Lord, and Satan came also among 
them." By the ^'sons of God," it i» most 
natural to understand the angels. The existence 
€^ such bdmgs, both good and bad, seems to have 
been among the first things made known to man- 
kind by ' revelation. They are represented as 
employed by God in. the administration of his prov- 
idence', — ievil angels acting by his permission, amd 
good ones by bis authority and commission. And 
as kings are accustomed to decide their most 
important affairs in a solemn council or assembly ; 
so God, after the manner of men, and in accomr 
modatilm to our way of conceiving, is represented 
as passing the decrees of his providence, in an 
assembly of bis angelic ministers. As the image- 
ry of this statement refers to the transactions of 
the invisible world, giving us but a transient gUmpse 
of the unsearchable counsels of the Almighty, it is 
not my present purpose to attempt*an explanation 
of its particulars. Perhaps it is not of much im,- 
portance to inquire, whether it is to be understood 
in a sense literal or figurative. 

The great enemy of man being let loose upon 
the possessions and fisimily of Job, chose the oppor- 
tunity to afflict him when the shock of his calam- 
ities might prove the most dreadful. On a day of 
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festivity, when his children were assembled at the 
house of their eldest brother, a messenger arrives 
with the evil tidings of the mischief done him by the 
Sabeans, in the loss of all his cattle and servants in 
the field. This story, is scarcely finished, when 
another brings the unheard of account of his seven 
thousand sheep, together with their keepers, being 
consumed by lightning. A third hurries in with 
the news of the Chaldean invasion, and of the 
spoil which they had made of his camels and. ser*- 
vants. And while he was still making his report, 
to complete the catalogue of Job's misfortunes, a 
fourth brings him the heart-rending tidings of the 
instantaneous death of all his children, by a hurri- 
cane from the wilderness. All these calamities 
happening together, in a manner so singular and 
wholly beside the common course of providence, 
were well worthy of the prince of the power of 
the^air, and suitable to that malevolence of dispo-* 
sition attributed to him in Scripture, 
c Thus commenced the first scene of Job's trial. 
And how did he acquit himself ? Let us imagine 
ourself es in his situation, and ask our own hearts how 
we could sustain such a weight of misery, so instan- 
taneously heaped upon us? Endued with the 
sensibilities of human nature, Job fel^ all the pangs 
of his afflictions, and used those expressions of 
grief which were customary in that age. " He 
•lent his mantle, shaved his head, and fell dovm 
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upon the ground." But in all tlus, like a wise aad 
good man) lie prostrated himself before God, under 
a bumble sense of his own unworthiness, and mth 
adoring apprdiensions of Ae divine dominifm 
and sovereignty. '^ He fell upon the groimd and 
worshipped," sayings *^ Naked came I out of mf 
mother's womb, and naked shaU I return. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord* In all this," the history 
adds, ^^ Job sinned not, nor chafed God fodi^y." 
Happy man, who could still think worthily of God, 
and retain his reverence for him and confidence in 
him, under the sharpest scourges of his rod ! 

But another scene of misery soon <^ns upon 
him, and opens as the first did, with the same 
machinery of angels, good and bad, appearing 
before God as the ministers of hb providential ad- 
ministration of the government of the wcnrld. 
Hitherto Satan had not been permitted to touch 
Job's person. At the next assembly of the sons of 
God, he obtained leave to touch hk bone and his flesh, 
and torment him to the utmost, short of his life. 
Immediately Job ytbs covered from head to foot 
with grievous sores and boils, rendering his whole 
person loathsome, and as full of pain and s^?^pii«l^ 
as infernal malice could inflict. Reduced to this 
deplorable condition, he became an object of dis- 
gust to all about him. That complaint, **My 
breath is strange to my wife," seems to imply thai 
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diat even ^le proved unkind, and endeavoured to 
avoid him. Nay, if our translation be correct, 'she 
seems to have been gained over by Satan to insult 
and reproach him with his preposterous piety. 
*^ Dost thou still retain thine integrity P curse God'' 
and die." While Job was making his submission 
to God, and pouring out his supplications before 
him ; his wife, agitated with feelings very different, 
wild and distracted by the dreadful change of their 
condition, in a transport of passion, which was 
but the more increased by witnessing his patience 
and resignation, broke out upon him — ^' Dost 
thou still continue thy devotions, blessing God 
while he is destroying thee — calling upon him 
and adoring his goodness, after he has ruined thy 
family and estate, and, notwithstanding all thy sub*- 
missions, is now slaughtering thy body ?" In no 
instance, perhaps, does the patience of this good 
man appear to more advantage than in the mild, 
yet pious answer, which he returned on this occa- 
sion : ^^ Thou speakest as one of the foolish wo- 
men speaketh — not like thyself. What ! shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil ? Since both proceed from the same 
wise and righteous Disposer, should wd not submit 
to his wiD ?" Hitherto Job i#eserved the utmost 
propriety of behaviour ; not a word had escaped 
Mm, savouring of impatience or of a murmuring 
(Kspofiition. The history is express, tliat as yet he 
had not '^ sinned with his lips." 
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But the steadiness and composure of his mincf 
were to receive further, if not severer trials still, 
from the behaviour of his friends, and from the 
construction put by the world upon his extraordi* 
nary sufferings. To the feelings of a good man, 
the iniSictions of providence are not comparably so 
irritating, as the evil surmises and slanderous impu- 
tations of his friends and neighbours around him, — 
especially when they suspect him of the blackest 
crimes, and consider his suff^ings as so many 
proofs of his guilt. 

• The unheard of calamities of Job had rendered 
him a spectacle of sorrow and wretchedness to all 
beholders. The whole country around, so far as 
the fame of his grandeur and goodness had extend- 
ed, was now full of his story and of astonishment. 
Religious people, in that age, knew not how to 
construe such signal calamities, but as the judg- 
ments of the Almighty upon an h3rpocrite, who^ 
under the cloak of religion, had concealed a most 
odious character. In all probability, the openly 
profane and irreligious triumphed in his sufferings, 
^^ as a justification of their own bad principles and 
practices, and as a demonstration of the insignifi^ 
cancy of the strictest regards to God and his wor* 
ship." His near Idndred and friends would tio 
longer acknowledge any relation to 'so abandoned 
a creature, but turned from him with disgust and 
horror. .The surviving members of his iamily 
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join^ with his wife in treating him with unkind- 
ness iand neglect. The basest of men broke in 
upon him like so many fiends, sporting themselves 
with his sujflferings, heaping insults and indignities 
upcm him, and not sparing even to ^^spit in his 
face.V 

In how moving and pathetic. | manner does he 
complain of these things! '* They that dwell in 
mine house, and my maids, count me for a stranger : 
I am an alien in their sight. I called my servant, 
and he gave me no answer. Young chil- 
dren despised me ; I arose and they spake- against 
me. All my inward friends abhorred me ; and 
they whomv I loved, are turned against me« 
God hath delivered me to the ungodly, and turned 
me over into the hands of the wicked. They hav^ 
gaped upon me with their mouth, they have smit- 
ten me upon- the cheek reproachiully. Children of 
base men . have me in derision. I am their song, 
yea, I > am their by-word. They came upon mie 
as the wide breaking in of waters — ^they rdled 
themselves, upon me. They abhor me and spare 
not to spit in my face." Under such a load of 
grief, such, a complication of misery, Job must 
have been above the feelings of human nature, if 
he had not occasionally betrayed some infirmity. 

Among his friends dwelling in the adjacent 
country, Eliphaz, Bildady-and-Zophar, were men 
cf similar rank, as well as piety and good sense, 
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with himself. He had been long happy in a social 
intercourse and intimacy with these respectable 
neighbours. On hearing the report of what had 
befellen him, and of the dishonour thereby occa- 
sioned to religibn, they agreed to make him a visit. 
Though they had the same ill opinion of him, and 
believed with tl^ rest of the world that his extra- 
ordinary sufferings were divine inflictions for some 
great and heinous wickedness; yet they hoped 
that by impressing his conscience with a sense of 
guilt, they might be able to bring him to repent- 
ance, and a consequent interest in the divine favour, 
the only source of all true consolation. But on their 
arriving at his melancholy habitation, they beheld 
their late flourishing, honourable, and highly es- 
teemed friend, an object so forsaken and forlorn, 
sitting in ashes, and reduced to such loathsome 
wretchedness, that they were themselves over- 
whelmed with astonishment and grief. ^^They 
lifted up their voice and wept, rent each one his 
mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads.'' 
The hist<H'y adds, *^ So they sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him ; jfor they saw that 
his grief was very great.'' 

^^ Though this description have the same poet- 
ical aspect with some other circumstances m the 
story^ yet it might be literally true and agreeable 
to the manners of those ancient times. A long 
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silence is a very natural effect of an extraordinary 
grief, which overwhelms the mind, and creates a 
sort of stupor and astonishment. ' Sitting on the 
ground,' is an oriental phrase, to express their 
passing the time in the deepest mourning." As 
the friends of Job saw his grief to be too great to 
admit of those severe things which they had med- 
itated for him, and as their bad '^opinioh of him 
would not suffer them to address consolatory dis- 
courses to him, — ^they chose at first to remain 
silent. But the sight of his old acquaintance and 
their unfavourable manner of condolence, seem to 
have swollen the grief of his mind to such an 
height, that at length it burst forth in that torrent 
of bitter reflections, which are recorded in the third 
chapter. 

When the long silence had been thus broken 
by himself, his friends embraced the opportunity 
of laying open to him their sense of his case. 
They began indeed with an air of tenderness, but 
soon intimated their apprehensions that he had 
been very defective in the character to which he 
had pretended ; and, in short, that his great sufferings 
were evident indications of great sins, and of the wrath 
of God against him as an h3rpocritical and wicked 
person. This charge Job firmly and resolutely re- 
pels, answering all their arguments and maintaining 
his iBtagrity and uprightness, till they are at length 
silenced, though ^perhaps not convinced. They 
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all Speak like men of sense and piety, but, as they 
vra^ed warm in the debate, their expi^ssictes on 
both sides are perhaps too strong and ex^tggerat- 
ed. As Job continued speaking long after Us 
friends had ceased to answer, Elihtt, a young 
man of an exceilent understanding, a by-stander 
and witness of the whole controversy, M length 
comes forwarcPas moderator, and freely cenmres 
both parties, judiciously pointing out what iiad 
been fatilty in (be argnments, bodi of Job and of 
hi^ friends. 

Finally, God himself answers Job ont of tSie 
whirlwind. Nothing can be conceived more «wful 
than this appearance of Jehovah ; nothing moire 
sublime than the manner in which the speech is 
introduced. Thunders, lightnings, and a wfaiil- 
wind announce his approach ! All dreation trem- 
bles at his presence ! At the Maze of hiB tdl- 
piercing eye, every disguise falls off. The ^tale- 
liness of human pride, the vanity of koman 
knowledge, sink into their original nothing. T4i« 
man of understanding, the man of age and experi- 
ence ; he who desired nothing more than to argne 
the point ^ith God ; he that would manrtain Iris 
ways to his face,-^confoanded at his presence, 
and ready to drop into dissolution, with the deefvest 
humiliation and revertoce, exdaims, ^* I abiiDr kny- 
self, and repent in dust and asihes." With these 
words the poem ends. Thfe temailider of the book 
is mere history. 
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After tl^e speech of the Almighty had brought 
JMh t% this huni^bla and penitent temper, it pleased 
Giod ^ i^tore t^m to health and prosperity. His 
ihree f«?«ds v^ 4»f^ed to $ee]^ Ins interces^ioa, 
%» wft bavipg spoken so wdl of God as the p^r3C|i!i 
W^m they ha4 accusied. All his former posses- 
ipons w^r^ dqubledf s(nd his life prolonged to 
probably jdquble the nui;iciber of y^s that he had 
livecl. befipre his action. This tempor?il good 
wan granted ^ an efirnest of a still greater and 
higher f^city in store for \im hereafter. Such 
WW ^- th? ^ of the Liqrd,'' thus merciful and 
gNielpHS in his ^a|ii)gs with this his faithfpl sef va^t. 
Hh afflictions W^re permitted that he might exhibit 
to all the suppeeding generations of mankind a 
noble and shining example of suffering virtue. 

He is called '^ a perfect and upright maq;'' but 
by dbese expressions wp are oply to understfuid that 
b§ WM a niaq pf swcere and eiaodnent goodness. A 
^haiapter strictly perfect, has never appeared but 
. Dice pp the real stpge of the world. In Jqb, as 
wen a§ in other good jp^q, there was a mixture 
pf hup^ infirmity. His bitter complaints, exe*- 
lenttio^s on hM birthday , weariless qf life, Ipnging 
ffix 4e^h, pagem^ss to he brought upon hi^ trials 
IW4 his expostulatipi^ with his Judge, were all 
.hebw the serene dignity and perfect ;$uhmjission 
«rit|i w)fkh the n^an Christ Jesus endujw^ (^ 
fB§^^ W09nU9gs. l^hej w^e fh^des ^ blejm- 
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ishes in this otherwise excellent character, and 
argued some degree of impatience even in this 
heroic pattern of patience. It should be remember- 
ed, however, that they were wrung from him by the 
astonishing nature and uncommon severity of his 
sufferings, accompanied with the rash censures and 
torturing suspicions of his friends. The ready 
forgiveness and favour with which his humble 
acknowledgment was accepted, and the ample 
reward which compensated his sufferings, may 
teach us the tender compassions of God towards 
the infirmities and weaknesses of our nature, and 
how ready he is to overlook our slighter failings^ 
where there is a fixed principle of piety, and an 
heart steadily bent upon the practice of virtue 
amidst all trials and temptations. 

In this world we are all upon trial. We are 
placed here in the midst of temptations, difficulties, 
and troubles, that by repeated acts of wisdom and 
virtue, in opposition to all the allurements to folly 
and vice, we might acquire those habits of self- 
command, submission to God, and acquiescence in 
his will, which may fit us for a state of higher 
felicity in a -better world. The example of Job 
and of other good men whose lives are recorded 
in Scripture, is set before us to encourage and 
animate our endeavours to tread in their steps. 
By what happened to them, we are warned of the 
temptations and dangers to which we ourselves are 
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exposed ; and in their victory and triumph over 
thenii we see to what noble attainments our nature 
is capable of rising, when duly cultivated and im- 
proved. God grant that we may all become fol-' 
lowers of those *^ who through faith and patience 
are already inheriting the promises !" 
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As he reasoned of righteousness , temperance f and 
judgment to come^ Feli^t trembled. 

As the ministers of Christ, in fulfilling the duties 
of their holy profession, must wish to regard St 
Paul as a model, copying after his manner of 
preaching, his judgment in accommodating his 
discourses to the circumstances and characters of 
his hearers, and his earnestness and zeal in speak- 
ing to their hearts and consciences ; the words 
now read may lead us to contemplate him in each 
of these respects. Of his method of preaching we 
are informed by the assertion, that he reasoned. 

The great pre-eminence of human beings above 
the other species of creatures belonging to this 
lower creation, results from their powers of reason. 
By this faculty they are enabled to reflect upon 

^ This discourse was delivered at an ordination. TBe portion of it 
more immediately adapted to tho^Qceaiion, being alone omitlnd. 
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their own perceptioii8--Km the treasures of knowt- 
edge already accumulated in Aeir minds ; to cfift- 
cera the dhitinction between op]piOBite mOral qual- 
ities, good and evfl, truth and falsefaood ; to com- 
pare ideas or difierent propositionsy to mark thdr 
agreement or rep ugnance , and to educe olie tmdt 
from another, in a continued series, by bringix^ into 
Yiew their reciprocal relations* Reasoning consists 
in such a Use of our powers of thought and intellect. 
In this way human knowledge in general is both 
acquired and communicated, and the understandings 
of men improved aYid cultivated. 

As all other knowledge, so that of religion, of 
its principles and duties, must be obtained by thus 
f easomng upon them. The religion of Christ being 
a reasonable service, it invites us to examine both 
its doctrines, and its credentials, and requires to be 
received upon no other ground, but that of a nitioa' 
ri conviction of its truth. As it is contamsd in 
cek'tain writings which claim the authority of divine 
inspiration, it is the office of reason to examine 
and judge of the evid^ce upon which this clakn is 
founded. Besides the christian scr^itures, there are 
in the worid divers other writings most opposite to 
them in th0ir doctrines and precepts, which yet pre- 
tend to the same authority. Reason in its most 
improved state and most vigorous exercise, is neces- 
sary to enable us to judge correctly of the respect- 
ive claims of those various systems, each of 
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which offers itself to us as a revelation from 
God. Through the weakness of their reason, or 
through their neglect to exercbe it upon the things 
of religi(m, the great mass of mankind from age to 
i(ge have become the dupes of numberiess impos- 
tors ; have fallen under strong and dangerous delu- 
sions, or given themselves up to the iHost absmnl 
superstitions. To think and examine, each one 
for himself, being an exertion too great for thenr in- 
dolence, they have preferred the taking of their 
religion on trust, by an implicit faith. But they 
are, in every instance, false religions, the inventions 
of men, the dreams of enthusiasts, or the fabrica- 
tions of statesmen for political purposes, which 
require to be so received. It was the design of 
the great Author of our being in conferring upon 
us the gift of reason, that we should improve it in 
searching after the knowledge of him, of our duty 
to him, and to one another. To assist our reason 
in this search, revelation has been added. But 
this revelation was at first accompanied and is still 
attended with such proofs of its being derived from 
God, that, when impartially examined, unbiassed 
reason cannot fail of admitting its truth. With 
these proofs, each believer in revealed religion ought 
to be so acquainted, as to be able, whenever challeng- 
ed, to render a reason for his faith, or for the hope 
wludi is in him. 
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Nor is it only in judging of the evidence upon 
which we receive the Christian Scriptures as the 
word of God, that the exercise of reason is necessary* 
In the right understanding of these Scriptures, in 
searching out their true meaning, the doctrines 
which they teach and the duties which they enjoin, 
the closest study, the most diligent and earnest 
labours of reason are requisite. As the original 
Scriptures are contained in languages long since 
dead and out of use, whose style was that of the 
oriental nations, highly figurative, comprising many 
images scarcely intelligible in the western world, 
especially in modern times, and abounding with 
allusions to manners, circumstances, and events 
which took place many ages ago, it is. hardly possible 
rightly and accurately to understand them without 
the closest attention and the greatest care in com- 
paring scripture with scripture, aided by deep research 
into antiquity and a competent knowledge of ancient 
history. If it cannot be expected of private chris* 
tians that they should apply to the study of them, 
aided by all these advantages, yet it would be in- 
excusable in any professed expounder of them, not 
to avail himself of every mean within his reach for 
ascertaining their true sense ; nor would it be hon- 
orary to any christian society to set up such a 
character for their public teacher. 

We see the christian world divided into num- 
berless sects and parties, holding tenets opposite to 
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each other, and practising rites and eei^Bftooies, iu 
«nn6 iratances, resembliiig those of ancio&t pagau* 
jBin. Amooig those who are called ChristianB, daior 
iHible heresies have crept in, doctrines of dem(»is 
have been professed, and superstitHHis practised, 
which are a reproach to reason, and a disgrace to 
hnmamity,. From the Scriptures, however, all these 
sects and parties profess to derive their, respective 
eteeds aad modes of worship. Could there have 
hten these divisions anftong Christians, had tbs 
Scriptures been rightly understood, or had reason 
beea properly employed in the study . of them ? 
Are they not the result of inattention, of a criminal 
want of heed to that light which is come into the 
world ? While the greatest prqK)rtioii of the men 
called learned hswe been too iadolent, or too much 
-engaged in other studies, to exeieise their reason 
aboyi their spiritual concerns ; the holy Scriptunes^ 
the depositories o£ all religious truth, have heea 
left, not unfrequently, to the management of igno<> 
jiiiBce, prejudice, passion, and interest. By these 
wild expounders they have been pervert^ to aH 
manner of purposes. No doctrine is so absurd, aad 
scarcely any practice so abominable as not to have 
been ostensibly supported by the wresting of some 
lexts or passages in the Bible. Not by men of 
corrupt minds only, has this sacred book been thus 
abused. Multitudes have undesignedly mistaken 
its meaiMBg. The best are liable to err. Of tM 
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Its translatorg and expositors from the apoaitolie age 
down to the present, there have been none whose 
weaknesses or prejudices have not betrayed them 
into some mistakes. 

Should not these observations convince us how 
important it is that we endeavour to see with our 
own eyes, to search and study the sacred writings 
each one for himself P Tlie unlearned indeed nrost, 
of course, depend on the fideKty of translations ; 
liut would it not be disgraceful to the professed 
teacher thus to take upon trust wiiat he delivers to 
others for inspired truth ? Should his deficiency 
be unknown and unsuspected abroad, yet could he 
feel satisfied with himself as a ^^ workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed ?" The gift of tongues 
was among die qualifications with which the first 
teachers of Christianity were furnished. What they 
ebtaioed by miracle, their successors are expected 
to obtain by diligence and application. ^^ Thongh 
my knowledge of the Hebrew tongue be small^" 
says the celebrated Luther, ^ I would not exchai^e 
It for the treasures of the . world. " As a reascni, 
he adds, " They who read only versions of the He- 
brew scriptures, see with the eyes of others ; they 
stand with the people in the courts, and view the 
sacred rites at a distance ; but whoever is acquaint- 
ed with the sacred text itself^ is admitted with the 
priests into the sanctuary, and is himself a witness 
juid a judge of ail that is transacted in the recesses 
of the temple." 
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If the christian teacher ought not implicitly to 
confide in translations, should he not be still more 
cautious with respect to commentaries and exposi- 
tions ? Certain it is that all these are more or less 
tinged with the peculiarities of their respective 
authors.* Prepossessions, in some measure, take 
hold on every mind. No uninspired men, however 
pious, or however learned, are to be regarded as 
in£allible. " By the law and the testimony," our 
own reason must try their interpretations, admit- 
ting or rejecting them through that criterion. In 
this way only should they be used ; and in this 
way indeed the more rational and judicious of them 
may assist our inquiries. 

After reason has been thus exercised in accu- 
mulating the treasures of religious knowledge, it 
may be expected to preside and direct in the dis- 
pensing of those treasures. The habit of correct 
reasoning having been formed by the learner, on 
his becoming a teacher, it will naturally lead him 
so to methodize and arrange his instructions, that 
one important truth after another in a continued, 

^ " What are tbese huge volames which fill op one side of the room,'* 
said a visitor to the Iceeper of a public library. " These are the interpret- 
ers of the scriptttres/' was the answer. " There is a prodig:ious number of 
them ; the Scriptures must have been very darlc formerly and be very clear 
at present. Are there any remaining doubts, any points still contested f" 
*' Are there ? do you ask ? almost as many as there are lines." " Ton as- 
tonish me ! what then have all these authors been doing ?" " Searching 
the Scriptures to find, not what ought to be believed, but what themselves 
already believed.*' If this be high colouring, it is not wholly nnfoundeiU 
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connected series will pertinently be brought forward, 
unfolded and set in a clear light before the under- 
standing of the hearer, strengthening his judgment 
and assisting his memory, while it convinces his 
conscience and operates on his will and affections. 
Such was the manner of St. Paul's preaching. 
When it is said of him that he reasoned, we 
think of the good sense displayed in the order and 
connexion of his sentiments, as well as in their 
importance and in the proofs advanced for their 
support. His discourses were not loose harangues, 
made up of rambling, disjointed observations. They 
consisted not of bold assertions abruptly thrown 
out, unsustained by any show of argument, though 
incessantly repeated in tones of vociferation, attend- 
ed with wild airs and gestures. These methods of 
dispensing pretended instruction are indeed but too 
common. They are in constant use with those 
impostors and enthusiasts whQ impiously affect to 
be thought apostles, as having partaken in gifts 
supernatural. Are they not such characters, of 
whom we read, that '^ they creep into houses, 
leading away silly women laden with iniquities ?" 
It may seem strange that, in this enlightened age, 
such pretended teachers should attract notice. It 
is astonishing that they should draw crowds after 
them. Good sense, as well as true religion, cannot 
but disclaim them. Revelation is indeed the light 
. given to direct us, but reason is the intellectual eye 
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by which alone this light can be either seen or used 
to anj valuable purpose. Is it not wonderftil that, 
after they have received the gift of reason and by 
every day's experience reaped its advantages in all 
their common affairs, men should lay it aside in 
their most difficult and weighty concerns, where 
their eternal interests are involved? Of what 
avail can any religious faith or practice be, any 
farther than it is reasonable ? In what can its 
piety or morality consist ? If we would be ration- 
ally religious, must we not desire and seek such 
instruction only as is adapted to improve and edify 
rational beings P 

It was by such instruction that the first propa* 
gators of Christianity succeeded in spreading the 
knowledge of this religion in the world. Their 
preaching was always rational. That of St. Paul 
seems to have been generally in the argumentative 
strain. In discoursing to the Gentiles, he began 
with reasoning on the principles of natural religion, 
in connelcion with which he proceeded to in<- 
troduce and establish some or other of the doctrines 
of revelation. When addressing the Jews, he drew 
his arguments in favour of the Gospel, from those 
scriptures which were by the Jews sdready receiv- 
ed and acknowledged. Thus in a synagogue at 
Thessalonica, for three successive sabbaths, *' he 
reasoned with the Jews out of the Scriptures ; open- 
ing and alleging that Christ must needs have suf- 
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fered, and risen again from the dead ; and that 
this Jesus whom he preached, was Christ." At 
Corinth too, we read, that he^^ reasoned in th« 
synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and Greeks." Also at Ephesus, he ^^ entered into 
the synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. " And 
in the text, when preaching before Felix and 
Drusilla, ^^'he reasoned." 

On this last occasion he laboured under the 
signal disadvantage of being a prisoner, speaking 
before those who had his liberty and even his life 
in their power, and whose characters could promise 
little honour to any religion. Felix, as a magistrate, 
was notorious for the abuse of his power in acts of 
injustice and oppression. His wife Drusilla was 
not less notorious for lewdness. Enslaved how«- 
ever as. these great personages were to avarice and 
lust, that curiosity or thirst after knowledge vvhich 
.^is natural to the human mind, prompted them to 
give Paul a hearing on the subject of the christian 
faith, the new religion then spreading in the world. 
Glad of every opportunity for preaching Christ, 
after evidencing Jesus to be the Christ, the Apostle 
dwelt upon such parts of his religion as were the 
best adapted to the known character of his hear- 
ers, as tending to awaken in them a sense of 
their guilt and danger, and thus to bring them to 
repentance, and to faith in the Saviour. Righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come, are among 
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the fundamental articles of the christian faith, hay- 
ing been abundantly taught by Christ himself dur- 
ing his ministry on earth. In their full extent, 
they comprehend the substance of his religion. 
The great call of the Gospel to us is — that we con- 
sider our ways — break off our sins by repentance — 
for the fiiture, do justly, in rendering to God the 
things which are his, to our fellow-men the things 
which are theirs — and become temperate in all 
things by self-government. To do these things 
from evangelical motives, in hope of pardon for the 
past through the mediation of Christ, and with a 
view to that recompense of reward which he has 
promised at the last day, comprises the whole duty 
of a Christian. It was therefore the " faith of 
Christ," which Paul preached, while ** he reasoned 
on righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.'' After elucidating these subjects he undoubt- 
edly enforced them by the dictates of reason, as* 
well as by the precepts of revelation. 

Under the head of justice, we may suppose 
him to have enlarged upon whatever is implied in 
" doing as we would be done by ;" sanctioning^ 
that maxim by arguments derived from the mutual 
relation in which men stand to one another, 
and their equal relation to one common Father 
or Creator; of whose family they all are, and 
among whom he requires order, equity, truth, and 
charity . I f a good human parent enj oin these things 
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upon his children, we must believe them to be the 
will of our common feather in heaven, and that he 
will be displeased with all those actions which pro- 
ceed from opposite dispositions in us — with all in^ 
justice, oppression, and cruelty. When these crimes 
have been committed under the forms of law, when 
a ruler has so abused his power as to render it the 
source of misery to those for whose happiness only 
it ought to be exerted, his conscience must be load- 
ed with the deepest guilt, his own heart must re- 
proach him. Felix felt its reproaches while he heard 
Paul ^^ reasoning" on the various branches of right- 
eousness. 

Next to these virtues the Apostle brought into 
view those pertaining to self-government, as they, 
are implied in ^^ temperance." This has respect 
both to the body and the mind, and requires all 
the propensities of our nature to be under the con- 
trol of virtue. " To be temperate in all things," 
supposes due restrictions to be imposed on the pas- 
sions as well as on the appetites. In discoursing 
on this topic, we may suppose that the Apostle, 
with great clearness and energy, set forth the de- 
formity and criminality of the vices opposite to 
temperance. 

Having by these strictures laid matter of con- 
viction before the consciences of his hearers, in 
the conclusion, he drew their attention to the scenes 
of a future "judgment," when all men shall give an 
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account to God of the deeds done 'm the body<^ 
Reason leads us to expect that^ under a righteow 
government^ every man shall sooner or later receive 
according to his works. It being manifest that 
this does not take place in the present v^orld, all 
our ideas of the moral perfections of God lead us 
to infer that there must be a future state. But in 
discoursing on a judgment to come, St. Paul, aa 
an apostle of Christ and a publisher of his religimi, 
taught its certainty and the awful circumstances of 
its proofs as set forth in the gospel revelation. 
He assured his auditors that, as God had sent 
his Son by his death to make propitiation for the 
sins of the world, so he had constituted him its fiiture 
judge ; whereof he had given ample evidence by 
raising him from the dead and exalting hnn at his 
own right hand in the heavens. If in times past 
he had seemed to wink at th^ ignorance, the fol- 
fies, and vices of mankind ; yet now, by tbe Gospel, 
he called all men every where to repent and reform, 
in hope, on the one part, of his forgiveness through 
the atoning blood of his Son ; a^d on the olhear, 
through fear of that dreadful condemnation which 
would await every one who should persist in ne- 
glecting so great salvation. These things were 
depicted in such glowing colours, and with such 
force of argument, that they took hold on the con- 
science of Felix. He ^^ trembled.'^ 
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This effect) coasideriBg upon whom it was pro- 
duced, is a clear proof of the energy, the strength 
of reason, which animated the whole tenor of St 
Paul's well methodized discourse. 4 ™^^ ^^ ^ 
4igh a rank as Felix, after such an education as 
he must bate received, and after having been ac- 
customed to the eloqi^nce of those finished orators 
who, in that age, flourished at Rome — would have 
been wholly unimpressed by mere declamation, 
however vehement, and though on a subject ever 
so interesting. But the Apostle's reasoning on 
^^ righteousness and temperance," had suggested 
to tlie conscience of Felix the manifold instances 
in which he had heinously violated those moral 
obligations ; and with these convictions rising in 
Ihs mind^ the discourse carried him before the awful 
tribunal of that Judge, with whom there is no 
respect of persons, and who will by no means clear 
the guilty. The certainty of such an arraignment 
was evinced by a train of arguments which Felix 
knew not how to confute or evade« In the mean 
while, his awsdiened conscience gathered strength ; 
his (ears were alafmed, and rose to such an height 
that he was no longer master of himself. The 
joints of his loins were loosed, and his whole frame 
trembled. 

Such an impression seems to be all that can be 
expected from preaching. To render the impres- 
sion lasting and effectual to repentance, siiqmsses 
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the power of human eloquence, even when it flows 
from inspired lips, from a Paul or Apollos. No 
planting, sowing, or watering, is of itself effectual. 
It is however in the use of these appointed means, 
that it pleases God to give the increase ; and th% 
more ably and faithfully they are used, the more 
rationally may we hope for the divine blessing. If 
men be said to be saved ^^ through the foolishness 
of preaching," the thing meant, certainly is not 
foolish preaching. When faith is said to come by 
hearings we are to understand such hearing as is 
impressive. To make the impression therefore, 
should be the aim of every sermon — the object of 
the preacher in all his studies and preparations for 
the pulpit. This will be his aim, provided his 
heart be in his work, and he prosecute it from mo- 
tives such as influenced St. Paul. He was moved 
and quickened by a sense of his own eternal inter- 
est. He believed his own salvation to depend on 
the fidelity of his exertions to save others ; and 
that any negligence towards them, would prove 
dangerous to himself. ^^ Necessity b. laid upon 
me,'' he exclaims, ^^ yea, wo is mito me, if I preach 
not the Gospel." 

At the same time, he regarded the salvaticm of 
his fellow-men as an object of equal value with his 
own. And knowing them to have been ransomed 
at the same price, by the same stupendous love of 
the Saviour,— he partook^ in a degree, of this love, 
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having in himself the same mind which was in 
Christ; and from this motive was urged on to all 
his unwearied exertions for the common salvation. 
He attributes his extraordinary labours in the Gospel 
to the " love of Christ constraining him." For, says 
he, ^^ We thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead ;" and thence he infers that theur 
recovery was possible in no other way than by the 
death of him who has brought life and immortality 
to light. 

The christian teacher who enters into these 
views, entertained by the Apostle, of the nature of 
the gospel salvation, of the price at which it was 
purchased, and of its infinite importance to the 
souls of men ; can be in no want of motives suf- 
ficiently powerful to excite his utmost diligence 
and fidelity. All his talents will of course be ex- 
ercised and occupied in persuading men to accept 
the gospel terms# 

In these attempts, it will be his first care to 
gain and secure their attention. Much will depend 
upon his skill in the arts of persuasion, on his taste 
and judgment in adapting his mode of reasoning 
and his manner of address, to the circumstances 
and character of his audience, with reference to 
their peculiar habits of thought, their preconceived 
opinions and biasses of mind. In accommodating 
himself to these their known peculiarities, he cannot 
have a better guide than the example of St. Paul. 
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In points not essential, the Apostle becomes all 
things to all men, that, by all means, he may save 
some. With those under the law who believe 
themselves still bound by its ceremonial institutions, 
he observes those institutions after he knows them 
to have been abolished ; while with those who have 
attained to the same knowledge with himself, he 
uses his christian liberty. To the weak, he be- 
comes as weak, and will eat no meat while the 
world standeth, rather than occasion the weakest 
brother to offend. To every class of converts 
through each grade of religious improvement, 
he adapts his instructions as well as his be* 
haviour, furnishing milk for babes and strong meat 
to those of mature growth ; comforting the feeble- 
minded, while he warns .the unruly ; being *^ gen- 
tle among them, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children." With respect to the unconverted worlds 
he acknowledges himself a debtor to all descriptions 
of men, ^^ both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, 
to the wise and the unwise,'' by every possible 
method to bring them to the' knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. In addressing these greatly 
diversified characters, with admirable discernment 
he varies his manner and the topics of his dis- 
course in ways best suited to their respective 
capacities, weaknesses, prejudices, errors, and vices. 
To the heathen, worshipping dumb idols, he sets 
forth the absurdity of idolatry. To the Jevirsi look- 
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iag through Moses and the prophets for their 
promised Messiah, he solemnly testifies that Jesus 
is the Messiah whom they are expecting. To the 
awakened Jailor inquiring, ^^ What shall I do to be 
saved?" he immediately answers, "Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ ;" while with the hardened, 
unprincipled Felix, m order to excite in him the 
concern already felt by the jailor, he reasons of 
righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to come. 

Thus plainly does he deal with the man under 
whose power he is fallen. Amidst bonds and im- 
prisonment, while loaded with fetters of iron, un- 
awed, and fearless of those who can kill the body 
only, he boldly preaches justice to an unjust judge, 
continence to his lewd and adulterous wife, and a 
future judgment to them both. 

The event of Paul's reasoning with Felix, 
though the impression at the time was equal to 
any thing to be expected from preaching, shows 
that sinful men may efface the deepest impressions, 
stifle and resist the strongest convictions, and, in 
this way, disappoint the most promising appear- 
ances, rendering abortive all human means and 
endeavours for their salvation. " Felix trembled !'' 
How strong must have been his emotions ! How 
exquisite his feelings ! A degree of faith had en- 
tered his mind, and given rise to those feelings and 
enK>tk)ns. He was at the moment persuaded, or 
strongly apprehensive, that the things taught by 
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the Aposde were true. They so far gained the 
assent of his understanding and conscience, as to 
overwhelm him with terror. But still his heart 
was so enslaved to his lusts, so shackled with the 
bands of wickedness, that he could not resolve to 
shake them off. He chose rather to shake off his 
fears, by turning his attention from the cause of them. 
He dismissed the preacher, though with an intima- 
tion, perhaps at the time sincere, that at some 
future season which, he supposes, will be more 
convenient, he would hear further. That season 
seems never to have occurred. With the present 
delay, all the hopes and prospects of the Gospel 
which had begun to unfold, were at once and 
finally closed. Thus the accepted time and the 
day of salvation were lost. This melancholy 
result is recorded on purpose that it might serve, 
through all succeeding ages, as a solemn warn- 
ing against a double-minded conduct in religion, 
against all wavering and trifling in our eternal con- 
cerns, against disregarding the better thoughts and 
sentiments of our hearts, or shutting our eyes 
against the light that has begun to dawn on our 
understandings ; against delaying to any future ' 
season, that sincere and thorough reformation which, 
whenever effected, must commence in an awakened 
sense of our guilt and danger. May divine grace 
render the warning effectual to all and every one 
in this assembly ! 
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But if ye had known what this meaneth^ I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice j ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 

It appears from the preceding context, that as 
our Saviour was passing a cornfield upon the sab- 
bath, his disciples plucked some ears to satisfy 
their hunger. The captious Pharisees instantly 
accused them of violating the sanctity of the day. 
Together with several other arguments urged in 
their vindication, Jesus reminded their accusers, 
that they would not have been so hasty in thus 
condenming the innocent, if they had rightly un- 
derstood the divine declaration by the Prophet — 
" I will have mercy and not sacrifice." 

In these words, two sorts of duties are men- 
tioned ; mercy ^ a duty of a moral nature towards 
men ; and sacrifice, a ritual ox ceremonial duty 
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towards God. These are compared, and the pre- 
ference given to mercy. Both indeed were enjoin- 
ed by the same divine authority. In the ancient 
forms of religion, sacrifices possessed a principal 
place ; but no external rites can, in their naturci 
be equally important with the inward exercises of 
the heart ; nor so essential to true religion, as the 
duties of self-preservation, or as those of charity 
and beneficence to mankind. The latter being in 
themselves the weightier things of the law, must,^ 
m case of competition, take place of the former. 
We are to foreger the stated worship of God, and 
the sanctification of the Sabbath, rather than ne- 
glect works of necessity and mercy. True religion 
essentially consists in our sincere and supreme 
regard for God. That our hearts be right with 
him, comprehends the sum of our duty. Out 
Saviour tells us that the first and great command- 
ment is, ^^ to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart." But as the hearts and dispositions of men 
are expressed and manifested by their acticfns, oor 
regard for God must appear in the obedience of 
our lives. Next in importance to the love of God, 
is that other commandment, ^Ho love our neighbour 
as ourselves.'' Obedience to this is, in itselfr 
more important and more acceptable to God, than 
the show of respect to him in the forms of religious 
worship. Both indeed are required, as the proper 
modes of nMutifesting our love to God ; and thotigb 
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t>ur obedience ought, and, when it is sincere, will 
be, in some good measttre, universal ; yet some 
^ties are more weighty than others, and jpartake 
more of the oatnre of true religion* That this 
pre-eminence belongs to the social virtues above 
ritual instituticms, or the outward forms of worship, 
will appear if we consider, 

Firstj That moral duties are more insisted 
upon in Scripture, than ritual observances, or the 
forms of w<Nrship. The inspired writers xoxxe 
frequently mention, and lay greater stress upcm 
the practk^ of justice, truth, and mercy, than they 
do on fasting, praying, sacrificing, or any other 
religious form. When Isaiah describes the charac- 
ter of the man, who shall not only escape the de- 
vouring fire, but *^ whose dwelling shall be on 
high, whose place of defence shall be die munition 
<tf rocks ;" he exhibits him as '^ walking righteous- 
ly, speaking uprightly, despising the gain of op- 
pression) shaking his hands from the holding of 
bribes, stopping his ears from the hearing of bloody 
and shutting his eyes from seeing evil." When 
Daniel urges Nebucfaadneenar to a reformation, as 
the only mean to ward off or delay the calamity 
which was impending over him ; his w<»d8 are, 
*^ Wlmrefore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable 
unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor, 
if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.'^ 
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A similar strain is adopted by all the prophets 
in their calls and exhortations to amendment. 
They particularize and dwell upon the moral duties^ 
the various branches of social virtue. Nor are the 
writers of the New Testament less ui^nt upon 
these topics. In the answers given by John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, to the various 
classes of people who received his baptism and 
sought his advice, he especially cautioned them 
against the immoralities to which their respective 
situations and callings exposed them. To the 

common people saying, What shall we do ? ^^ he 

• 

answered. He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none ; and he that hath meat^ 
let him do likewise. Then came also the publi- 
cans to be baptized, and said unto lum, Master, 
what shall we do P He said unto them. Exact no 
more than what is appointed you. The soldiers 
likewise demanded of him, saying, And what shall 
we do ? He said unto them. Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any wisely, and be content 
with your wages." In each of Aese replies, moral 
duties only, justice, truth, and mercy, are named. 
To these our Saviour himself, throughout his 
preaching, exhorted men as of next importance to 
the love of God and the internal exercises of piety 
towards him. His sermon upon the mount prin- 
cipally consists in particularizing, explaining, and 
enforcing these duties. How much they are en- 
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larged upon in the Apostolic epistles, must be 
known to every reader. Evep that to the Romans, 
in which the doctrines of grace are so amply dis- 
cttssed) concludes with several whole chapters on 
the social virtues. It may be observed, 

Secondlf/j That when the Scriptures compare 
these virtues with the externals of God's wotshipi 
they represent them as more acceptable in his 
sight. By quoting Hosea in the text, our Saviour 
gives his sanction to the opinion of the prophet, 
that mercy is above sacrifice* Similar instances 
of this preference occur throughout the sacred^ 
writings. From the ninth to the eighteenth verse 
of the first chapter of Isaiah, the prophet explicitly 
states these two kinds of duties. He first admits 
that the Jews, degenerate and corrupt as they were, 
still preserved with great exactness the forms of 
religious worship, abounded in sacrifices and obla* 
tions, observed the sabbaths, new moons, and ap- 
pointed festivals, and attended the solemn meetings, 
habitually appearing before God, treading his courts, 
spreading forth their hands, and making many 
prayers. All these were instituted duties, yet, as 
performed by a hypocritical people, the prophet 
declares that God had no pleasure in them ; nay, 
that he was weary to bear them. He then goes 
on to particularize those moral, social duties 
which consist in ^' seeking judgment, relieving the 
^pressed) judging the fatherless, and pleading for 
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the widow," as things incomparably more accepta- 
ble in the sight of God. 

A similar representation again occurs in the 
fifty-eighth chapter of this book. There the peo- 
ple are described as attempting to secure the divine 
favour by the outward marks of humiliation, by 
Jrequent fisusting, hanging down their head like a 
bulrush, spreading sackcloth on their loins, and 
sitting in ashes. After speaking lightly of all these, 
as mere hjrpocritical performances, the prophet 
proceeds to mention the substantial works of right- 
eousness as things which would not fail of the 
divine approbation, — ^that if they would '* loose the 
bands of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, 
break every yoke, let the oppressed go free, deal 
their bread to the hungry, bring the poor that were 
cast out to their house, and when they saw the 
naked, would clothe them ;" if they would make 
conscience of these moral, social duties ; their 
public afiairs would speedily emerge from their 
present depression and gloom, and .their '< light 
would break forth as the morning.^' In the sixth 
chapter of Micah, the people are introduced thus 
inquiring, *' Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high GodP 
Shall I come before him with bumt-ofierings, with 
calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-bom for my 
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transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul ?" To these interrogatories, this answer 
is given, ^^ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God ?^' You will observe that justice, mercy, 
and humility are here mentioned, as comprising 
the sum of what God requires of man, and as 
things of which the practice is far mere acceptable 
in his sight than thousands of rams or ten thous- 
and rivers of oil. 

In the seventh chapter of Zechariah, to the 
Jews, after their return from Babylon, inquiring of 
the prophets and priests, whether they should still 
continue the fasts and stated seasons of humilia^^ 
tion which had been observed during their captivity,, 
this answer is returned ; ^^ Thus speaketh the 
Lord of hosts, saying. Execute true judgment and 
shew mercy and compassions every man to his 
brother. Oppress not the widow, nor the father- 
less, the stranger, nor the poor, and let none of you 
imagine evil against his brother in his heart." You 
will observe that in this answer all the durections 
relate to the social virtues. To these the same 
preft^ence is given by Jeremiah, and indeed by all 
the prophets. 

From the passages already quoted, it appears 
that God's uicient people, in times of great degen- 
eraoy^ did often keep up the forms of religious 
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Worship, whUe they were most grossly and crimin- 
ally deficient in works of ri^teousness. They 
professed to seek God daily, pretended a delight 
in approaching him, in asking of him the ordinan- 
ces of justice, in fasting, praying, sacrificing, and 
the other forms of worship ; while at the same 
time, they were so deficient in the moral duties, 
that <^ judgment was driven away backward, justice 
stood afar ofi", troth fell in the streets, and equity 
could not enter." While they seemed to abound 
in religion, they were destitute of honesty. While 
they filled their mouths with professions of respect 
for God and his service, they filled their lives with 
falsehood and fraud, with avarice and extortion in 
their dealings with one another. '^ From the least 
of them even unto the greatest of them," says 
Jeremiah, ** every one is given to covetousness ; and 
from the prophet, even unto the priest, every one 
dealeth falsely." Hence we perceive that forms 
of devotion and acts of worship, are not so repug- 
nant to the lusts and passions of men, as are the 
moral duties. The Pharisees in our Saviour's time 
made long prayers, while they scrupled not to de- 
vour w^idows' houses. They conscientiously tithed 
mint, anise, and cummin, and yet felt no remorse 
in daily violating the obligations of judgment, 
mercy, and faith. But I observe. 

Thirdly^ That when the Scriptures exhort 
Christians to show their faith by their works, they 
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seem principally to refer to works of moral, social 
goodness, such as proceed from an honest and good 
heart ; from a meek, patient, forgiving, and chai^ 
itable temper ; from a disposition universally kind 
and beneficent. The apostle James, who so 
largely insists upon our proving our faith by our 
works, seems to have special reference to works of 
social goodness, and of beneficience to our fellow- 
men. He declares that ^' pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction ; and to 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world, — that the 
wisdom which is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mer- 
cy and. good fruits." When St. John mentions 
the keeping of God's commandments as the best 
evidence of our saving knowledge of him, the 
command to which he particularly refers thoughont 
his epistle, is that which requires us to ^^ love one 
another." In his view, the love of the brethren 
is one of the surest pro<^s of our being possessed 
of the love of God. . It may be observed. 

Fourthly J That our Saviour has warned us, 
that at the last day we shall be judged much more 
by our, works of morality to men, than by our acts 
of worship to God. , The latter will be urged in 
vain by those who have neglected the former. 
When the assembled race of men shall stand be- 
fore the final Judge, many will plead the sooodness 
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of their faith, their zesdous professions of devotion 
to hiitii their attendance upon his ordinances and 
instructions, that they have heard him teach in their 
jynasofl:ues and streets* that they have eaten and 
2 ^his presence, and have evL prophesied iohis 
name, to whon he will notwithstanding profess, ^^ I 
never knew you." These externals of religion, my 
brethren, will not be the grounds on which our 
character and state on that day will be determined. 
No; the grand inquiries will then be — ^whether 
from respect to Christ and his commands, ye have 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, relieved the 
distressed, visited the sick, the imprisoned, and 
afflicted, and, by a tender sympathy, soothed and 
assuaged the pains and sorrows of your brethren— 
whether in imitaticm of him who went about doing 
good, ye have abounded in works of beneficence 
to the souls and bodies of men. But sufficient 
has been said to show you the importance of the 
moral virtues, and their superior worth in God's ac- 
count to ritual observances and the forms of worship* 
If it be said that the object of worship is greats 
er tban the object (^ moral duties — ^that God is 
infinitely greater than the whole race of men, and 
that, of course, homage to him is a duty more 
incumbent than doing good to' men ; it must be 
remembered that love to God, or the devotion of 
"the heart to him, has been already admitted as the 
first and great commandment, and that frotai tins 
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principle our beneficence to men and the moral 
virtues are to proceed. We are far from exalting 
these above the principle which originates them. 
What we affirm is, that they are better proofb of 
that principle than forms of worship. The great 
thing which God requires, is obeidience. '^ To 
obey is better than sacrifice." " Not every one who 
saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doth the will of God." His 
will is as truly obeyed in acts of righteousness, 
truth, and mercy to men, as in those of worship to 
himself. He is obeyed in both, but in the former 
he considers himself as most honoured. The 
question is not, who shall be served first, God or 
man ; but, which way of obedience is most accep- 
table to God. This is affirmed to be that of doing 
good to men, because. 

First, Forms of worship are but instrumental 
duties, and, in themselves, of little use any farther 
than as they express or cherish the devotion of the 
heart ; while acts of righteousness and charity to 
men, have in themselves the very matter of moral 
right and fitness. When you perform works of 
righteousness, pay a just debt, give to the hireling 
his due, are punctual to your promise, or faithfiil 
to your trust, — in each of these instances, right 
takes place ; or if you relieve the distressed, show 
mercy to the poor, and sympathize with the afflict- 
^y-p— these things are a doing good. They to whom 
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justice is rendered, are thereby benefited; and 
they to whom mercy is shown, are thereby 
relieved. These things are good and profitable to 
men* . i 

But a second reason for preferring these to acts 
of worship, is, that while th,e latter show respect 
to God in profession only, the former manifest it 
in deeds. If a man who has hitherto lived a 
heathen, becomes a convert to Christianity, submits 
to baptism, and joins the visible church, — in all 
this he but makes a profession. If he attend .all 
the externals of God's worship, still these amount 
to nothing more than a profession. Their whole 
import is comprised in calling Christ, ^^ Lord, 
Lord !" But justice, truth, and mercy are deeds^ 
things more solid and substantial. These are. a 
better and a stronger evidence of the inward tem^ 
per. A man's character is more known by the 
general tenor of his actions, than by his verbal 
professions. 

Among those who professedly place the whole 
of religion in disinterested benevolence, are some- 
times found the most selfish and mercenary char- 
acters in the whole community. Great pretensions 
to religion, high and loud professions of it, are 
generally suspicious; especially when they hold 
forth claims to exclusive religion. . Exclusive 
Christians, and exclusive patriots, may, without 
any breach of charity, be supposed to be equally 
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hollow. Real religion, like her divine Author, is 
" meek and lowly in heart." She studiously shuns 
whatever is showy or noisy. She seeks not to 
attract the attention and praise of men. Her 
mild and silent influence she never wishes to dis- 
play, having no other solicitude but to be known 
and accepted of God. Hence her virtues appear 
not so much in profession as in practice, according 
to the exhortation of St. John, to ^^ love, not in 
word or tongue only, but in deed and in truth." 
In no way can we honour God and religion more 
than by showing our respect for them by our moral 
virtues. 

A religious profession, good words, and good 
promises, accompanied with bodily exercises and 
outward observances, cost but little. To the 
depraved heart, it is much easier to perform all 
these things, than to resist the allurements, of 
pleasure, decline the advantages of falsehood and 
fraud, forego the gains of extortion, subdue the 
selfish propensities, and answer the various demands 
of justice, truth, and charity in our intercourse 
with our fellow-men. Whoever, from a respect to 
to God, steadily and uniformly abounds in these 
fruits of true religion, must be ^^ an Israelite in- 
deed." But the rites and forms of worship, and 
an evangelical profession and faith, may be recon- 
ciled with the reigning propensities of the depraved 
heart. Have we never seen a covetous worldling, 
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a griping usurer* a hard-hearted miser, professing 
himself a Christian, and, with much apparent 
devotion, attending the special ordinances of God's 
worship ? Many come before him as his people, 
while their heart goeth after their covetousness. 
They seem to hope that by honouring God with 
their lips, they may be excused from obeying him 
^ their lives. If they be deficient in good works^ 
they endeavour to be sound in the articles of their 
faith; and by doubling their homage to God, 
compensate what is wanting in their charity to 
men. But what father of a family will accept the 
show of extraordinary respect to himself from a 
child, who, by this artifice, seeks to atone for his 
habitual misbehaviour towards his brethren and 

• 

sisters ? Much less can such an attempt succeed 
with the great Parent of the universe. He ^^ is not 
worshipped as if he needed any thing, since ha 
giveth unto all life, breath, and all things." 
Our goodness extendeth not to him, but to our 
fellow-men. Our respect for him is to be chiefly 
manifested in our kindness to them. Qur returns 

m 

of gratitude to hioi, are to be expressed in doing 
good to them. . He has constituted them to be his 
receivers. ^' Thy wickedness may hurt a man as 
thou art, and thy righteousnss may profit the 
son of man." But with respect to God, '^look 
up to the heavens and see, and behold the clouds 
which are higher than thou. If thou sinnest, what 
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dost thou against him ? or if thou be righteous, 
what givest thou him ?" 

From the subject of this discourse, my brethren, 
we learn that revealed religion, in laying this stress 
upon the moral virtues, is gloriously distinguished 
from all false religions. Modem Judaism and 
Mahomedanism, together with all the different 
systems of paganism, principally consist in their 
respective rites and forms of worship. But white 
the votaries of these religions are anxious for noth- 
ing but the accurate performance of their ritiial 
ceremonies, the followers of Christ are taught to 
believe that the essence of their religion is not 
meat and drink ; that it consists not in outward 
ordinances or bodily exercises, but *^ in righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ;" that 
its first and fundamental princijple is the '^ love of 
God," and that on this foundation is to be erected 
the whole structure of christian virtue and holiness. 

Hence we are furnished with a criterion by 
which to try the different systems among professed 
Christians. They who, holding the faith as it Was 
once delivered to the saints, give the most sub- 
stantial proofs of it in the abundance of their good 
Works, must be considered as approaching the 
nighest to the truth as it is in Jesus ; while they 
who place the chief stress upon mere speculatifve 
opinions, or on forms of worship and a parade of 
ceremonies, are undoubtedly strangers to the* spirit 
of genuine Christianity. 
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Wherefore, to conclude, let it be our care, my 
brethren, in forming our religion, not to confine 
it to articles of faith, or forms of worship, but to 
remember that its essential principles are to be 
exhibited in the practice of the social virtues^ 
The truth is, that the one we ought to do, and not 
to leave the other undone. We must be universal 
in our obedience. Religion and morality, prayers 
and alms, must accompany one another. Both 
are necessary to . form the character of sincere 
Christians. Though morality be of more impor- 
tance than forms of worship, yet neither of them 
will avail to our final salvation in the contemptuous 
or wilful neglect of the other. When these two 
sorts of duties come in competition, religious duties 
must yield to works of charity and mercy. " Go," 
says the Author of our religion, ^^ and learn what 
this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifi(5e." 
Though the former is to be first and principally 
regarded, yet the latter is not to be neglected. In 
modern times, the chief danger seems to be on this 
latter extreme. 

Among the preset men of the world, there 
are many who profess a respect for virtue, and 
affect to value themselves on their truth, probity, 
and public spirit, while tiiey are avowedly indiffer- 
ent to religious duties, and seem to consider them 
as founded on uncertain and shadowy speculations, 
and beneath the attention of enlarged and enlight- 
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ened understandings. But such characters must 
be reminded that, whatever good deeds they may 
perform, whatever virtues they may pretend to 
practise, yet, if a principle of obedience to God, 
if a respect to him, be not their motive, they can- 
not look to him for their reward. If they be in- 
fluenced by their own honour, fame, and reputa- 
tion in the world ; verily, in these things they have 
their whole recompense ; and can expect nothing 
from God, as they do nothing from a religious 
regard to him. It is certain that whoever performs 
any duty from a principle of obedience to God, 
w31 from the same principle make conscience of 
an other duties, and of course will aim at an 
universal obedience. This, and this cmly, will 
prove us to be real Christians. Then shall we not 
be ashamed, when we have respect to all the 
divine commandments. 
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LUKE xxii. 19. 

This do in remembrance of me. 

Thus spake our Saviour when instituting the 
ordinance, called the " Lord's Supper.'' The eel-, 
ebration of this gospel ordinance is the duty here, 
enjoined. The best of Christians have so much 
remaining corruption, such a body of sin and death 
within them, and are exposed to so many tempta- 
tions from without — their minds are liable to be so 
overcharged with worldly cares, that they need 
every help to keep alive in their hearts a suitable 
sense of divine things. We should be in danger, 
my brethren, of a moat criminal forgetfulness of 
our blessed Redeemer, did we not often repair to 
his table, and there renew in our thoughts the re- 
membrance of what he has done and suffered for 
us, and of what we owe to him. Such a memori- 
al of him must be acknowledged as both wise and 
gracious. la its appointment, our divine Master 
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has consulted our profit not less than his own hon- 
our. The nature of the institution in all its parts, 
its whole form, rites, and actions, are calculated to 
exhibit Christ, to give us views of him, especially 
in the article of his death, the most impressive and 
affecting. It is a lively representation of his suffer- 
ings for our sakes, and of the benefits which those 
sufferings have procured for us. In this commem- 
oration of liim, we behold him symbolically crucified 
before our eyes ; we express our belief of the real- 
ity of his death for our sins, according to the ac- 
count given of it in his word. We acknowledge 
the necessity of such an atonement, of- such a price 
for our ransom, for the purchase of our pardon and 
salvation, without which we should have been 
liable in our own persons to all the tremendous 
evils implied in the curse of God's violated law. 
We acknowledge all the superlative blessings ten- 
dered in the Gospel to be the fruit of his merits, 
and express our ardent desire to obtain them by 
complying with the gospel terms. Our eating and 
drinking at the table of the Lord, denote our hearty 
reception of Christ with all his benefits, our union 
to him by faith and love, our penitential grief and 
sorrow of heart for having pierced and wounded 
him by our former sins, our hope of forgiveness 
through his atoning blood, and our firm resolution, 
by divine assistance, to live devoted to him for the 
future ; that as we now put on Christ Jesus the 
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•Lord, so we will walk in him, in obediettce to him 
and imitation of him, hmnbly depending on him 
for grace h^e and glory hereafter. 

The tendency of such devotional acts and exer^ 
cises to nourish and strengthen the divine life im 
•the souls of believers, and to build ithem up m 
faith and holiness, cannot be questioned. If we 
have any desire to improve in piety, or my taste 
for its pleasures, must we not, my brethren, det^fat 
4n attending an institution so happily adapted t* 
answer these purposes and to promote the welfaie 
of cMir souls. In this ordinance we, guilty worou^ 
sinful dust and ashes, are admitted to have ieUaw* 
ship with the Father, and with Us Son, Christ Jasus, 
As often as^ we attend it, a visible token or seal is 
put upon that everlasting covenant »of ^race, weM 
ordered in all things and sure, onto wiUoh we are 
admitted by faith in Christ. On his .pafft, :it is a 
pledge of his faithfulness in ifulfilling to ois tk% 
promises of his word ; on ow part, it is a renewed 
engagement of fidelity and perseverance in l^e 
dedication which we have made of ourselves and 
of-our all, to him and his service. It is also a re- 
cognition of those labours and suflferings of his, by 
iwhioh this covenant, with all its privileges and 
blessings, has been procured. It is a memorial rf 
that death, which has bruised the serpent's ihead, 
destroyed him that had the power of death, and 
wrested from death its sting — 'from the graven its 
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victory; which has purchased life for a world 
dead in sin, and thrown open the gates of a blessed 
•immortality for the welcome admission of all those 
who brieve and obey the Gospel. Thus significant 
«re the transactions to which we are caJled by the 
injunction in the text. ^^ This do in remembranoe 
»f me/' must, when its import is duly considered^ 
iie a pleasing command to those in whose view 
Christ is precious. To fflustrate tiie obligations, 
and urgertihe qiotives, wiuch should induce Christians 
-to obey it, is the design of the present discourse. 

it is matter of regret that there should be oc- 
-casion for such frequent exhortations to this duty. 
Sut, alas ! what a falling off, not only from tshis, 
ibut from all the other institutions of oar holy re- 
iigion, has been witnessed by those of us who are 
advanced in life ! To whsit can this be owing ? 
The Gospel has not, in itself, depreciated, nor lo^ 
any degree df its intrinsic worth. It is still, what 
it was deemed to be by the heavenly hosts at our 
Saviour's birth, ** glad .tidings of great joy to all 
■people." It is still a " savour of life unto Kfe^' to 
them who believe, the wisdom of God and the 
|)ower of God for the salvation of their souls. It 
.is as important and interesting to the present gene- 
ration of men, as it was to their fathers who are 
already gone off the stage. All the attacks of its 
•enemies upon it in modem times have been baffled, 
their objections answered, their pretended doubts 
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solved, their cavils detected and exposed. Its truth 
and credibility have triumphed over all opposition, 
and been rendered ^ more illustrious by the repeat- 
ed examinations — by the many severe scrutinies, 
which they have sustained. Still however there is 
a strange, unaccountable backwardness, not only to 
accept, but even to listen to its offers. Perhaps 
it may be queried whether it be so clearly, fully, 
and'persuasively preached, latterly, as it was in the 
days of our fathers. Undoubtedly it is incumbent 
upon its ministers seriously and anxiously to in- 
quire whether some culpable remissness, some 
defect on their part, may not be influential in occa- 
sioning this lamented indifference in those who 
should be hearers. May the God of mercy pardon 
the numerous imperfections of the present speaker, 
and furnish supplies of grace to render him more 
diligent, earnest, and faithful ! 

In the mean while, he is thankful that, amidst 
the acknowledged degeneracy of the times, the 
lukewarmness of many, and the absolute indifference 
and carelessness of a yet greater number, his min- 
istrations are honoured by the attendance of an as- 
sembly composed of characters so generally respect- 
able. He has the satisfaction to believe th^t, 
among his stated and usual auditors, there are 
few persons whose lives are grossly immoral, or 
who openly indulge in habits and practices incon- 
sistent with the christian character and profession 
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He has observed with pleasure the exemplary 
conduct of one and another, indeed, of many per- 
sons amongst us, who yet have not, by an explicit 
profession, taken upon themselves the obligations 
of the christian covenant. To this description of 
persons the present address especially and im- 
mediately applies. 

In various respects, my friends, ye testify your 
esteem for the religion of Christ and your regard 
for most of its institutions. In conformity to his 
appointment and in obedience to his authority, you 
forbear your worldly occupations and amusements, 
and sanctify the Lord's day, regarding it as holy 
time, dedicated to the service of God, your Saviour. 
By your regular attendance upon public worship, 
you seem to love the habitation of God's house, and 
the place where his honour dwells. You join in 
prayers and praises to him, and in a serious atten- 
tion to the instructions of his word. By all these 
acts you revereBce jliis ordinances, and seem to de- 
light in these approaches to God. But, after thus 
regarding the common duties of the sanctuary, 
when the Lord's table is spread, and his death, the 
basis of all our hopes, is to be commemorated, ye 
hurry away with the greater part of the assembly, as 
though you had no interest or concern in this discrim- 
inating, peculiarity in the religion of Christ. Such 
we are told, was the conduct of heathens in the 
first ages of Christianity. They, as spectators, occa- 
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sionally attended the assemblies of the Ghristiaiis, 
but withdrew whea the christian mysteiies were to 
be celebrated. On no accouflt would ye have it 
believed that your conduct proceeds from a similar 
principle. Ye have perhaps been baptized into the 
name of Christ, and by this badge of subjection to him, 
arrayed, like servants in the livery of their master. 
Far from renouncing his name or wishing your 
oUigations to him to be set aside, you have no 
idea of any other religicm but his, or of any other 
name given under heaven among mes, whereby 
ye ca& be saved. All your hopes rest iqpon him* 
But with these hopes how can you reconcile your 
continued neglect to obey him in this article of 
showing forth his death ? 

When a thing altogether arbitrary is imposed 
upon us, or required of us, if we see no. reason for 
the appointment, and no vakmUe purpose to be 
answered by the observance of it, we are prone to 
consider it as unimportant^ and its neglect unblam- 
able or in a measure excusable. But surely you 
cannot entertain such thoughts of the commemora- 
tion of your Saviour's death. Were the subject, 
in itself, incomparably less interesting than it con- 
fessedly is, it would still merit the most respectful 
notice. Do not all nations agree in eulogizing the 
virtues, and in keeping up, by various methods, a 
grateful memorial of those personages among them, 
who have been eminently useful in their day, the 
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apparent saviours of their country, or illustrious for 
their public benefactions ? If they have made 
great sacrifices for the good of the state^ if they 
have hazarded, and, especially, if they have lost 
their lives in its defence, what monuments are 
erected to their honour! With what zeal are 
their names recorded in the annals of fame, and 
celebrated in history ! How often are seasons set 
apart professedly to commemorate them, and with 
what alacrity does posterity unite in testifying re- 
spect to their memory ! Can you, my hearers, 
pretend to be the friends of Christ, while you refuse 
to join the number of his professed friends in 
remembering him ? Can you believe yourselves 
indebted to his love for the eternal salvation of the 
Gospel, and yet be indifferent towards the memori- 
als of such astonishing love ? Can you flatter 
yourselves that you have m your hearts, a principle 
of affection and gratitude to the Redeemer, while 
you persist in neglecting what he has left in charge 
to be observed by all his friends and followers? 
How often has his command in the text been re- 
peated in your hearing, '^ Do this in remembrance 
ef me," yet you do it not. 

You will not pretend that the thing in itself is 
difficult to perform, or improper, or unsuitable to 
answer the purpose of the institution. Had it 
been left to ourselves to determine in what way, 
or by what means, to perpetuate the memory of 

47 
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Christ and of our obligations to bin, what aymbol» 

could have been chosen, better adapted thsm those 

which he has appointed ? How easy, as weU as 

proper, and suitable, is this mode of remembering 

him ! When Naaman the Syrian leper, thinking 

himself and his application slighted by Elisha^ 

turned away from the door of the prophet in a 

rage, his more considerate servants thus remonstrat- 

^ : '^My Lord, if the prophet had bidden thee do 

some great things wouldst thou not have done it ? 

How much more, when he saith to thee. Wash and 

be cleaf^!" Had Jesus Christ, my brethren, en^ 

joined some difficuk, painful, or very expensive 

rite, as significant) of what is ethibiited in the en-r 

eharist, should we have hesilated to perfcurai it ? 

Would not love, and gratkude, and a desire oi the 

Uefisings which he \m pttrehaaed, hav^ coiastmined 

UB to the utmost exertions in forforaujig whatever 

he should have iie<{iared ? How much vsiore^ tbe^, 

when the apiioft diredic^ is oto 0S H^ toodt natwal 

and eaDy;-^wh6n ho ei^joiM if, u|^oiii ulaa 1h| 

childreni, di4af«4 Msmffis Um, aud aflboiionat^ to*- 

wai^ ona another, often to meet ^t 1^ t^ble^ and 

there, in a joyful recoUecticBi of hin^ our great 

PeKverer, to eat br^adv and drink win^i the one 

broken, the other pouxed fortbf aa symbola of In* 

body broken, wd his bkio4 shed for our sakea^ an 

expiation for our guilt ; and while we thu3 look 

upoii him pierced anid wowdod bji our fmofit mi»^ 
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to resoliFe, by adsistrng gtace, to grieve and wound 
him no more* Wlmt can be more easy and reason- 
able, what mote pleasant and delightful than such 
an institutkm ? If with reference to his commands 
m general, Christ has said, <<My yoke is easy, 
and my burden Tight," how manifestly true must 
the obsen^ation be of this ordinance in special ! 

The TOWS attending it, do indeed impose re- 
straints upon cnir passions and lusts ; but they are 
sudi restraints as our own reason and conscience 
must dictate as necessary to our happiness. Can 
any serious and virtuous mind be cautious of block- 
ing up the wide gate ? Can he wish to see the 
way to ruin still lying open before him ! Can he 
be fearftil of being bound too strongly to persevere 
in holiness ? Can ransomed soills, those ransomed 
by the blood of Christ,, be afraid of coming under 
obligations to theii Redeemer, too strict ? Can 
they think it too much to live to him who has died 
for them ? 

My brethren, all the commands of Christ are 
'binding upon us, whether we ourselves acknowledge 
their obligations or not. Our recognition of his 
laws and explicit consent to them, are not necessary 
to their validity, and can add nothing to the power, 
right, and authority over us, of that great Legisla- 
tor by whom they are enacted. If we obey them, 
it is well ; if we obey them not, it is at our peril. 
We are responsible, and, for every allowed failure, 
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must answer to that impartial judge, who will by 
no means clear the guilty, nor wink at the wilful 
transgression of any one of his commands ; who is 
also able to save and to destroy to an extent infin- 
itely surpassing all human thought, all human con- 
ception. On no occasion, can we have any ration- 
al inquiry but this, namely, What is his will ? 
This being known in any given case or instance, 
nothing remains for us but readily and sincerely to 
obey. There are many things conscientiously 
performed by some of our fellow-christians, of 
which we may be in doubt whether they be duties 
incumbent upon ourselves or not. But no Christian 
can doubt of his obligations to obey the command 
in the text. It is so plain and express, that there 
is no room to evade its authority, and no plea can 
be urged sufficient to excuse its neglect. By turn- 
ing to your bibles, you will find that two other of 
the Evangelists besides Luke, have explicitly re- 
corded the words and transactions of the original 
institution. In the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
you find a fourth repetition of them, and there 
learn that they formed a part of that immediate 
revelation which Paul received firom the Lord Jesus 
when he was commissioned to be an Apostle- You 
also find that wherever this apostle, in the execu<- 
tion of his commission, made converts and formed 
them into a church, he enjoined upon them the 
observance of this ordinance. Thus he delivered 
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it to the Corinthians at the time of his first preach- 
ing among them. After his departure, when he 
heard of the irregular and irreverent manner in 
which they observed it, his spirit was greatly moved, 
and he was earnest and zealous to correct such 
abuses. Disturbed however as he was at their 
misbehaviour, he does not hint to them that it 
would be better wholly to omit the institution, nor 
can this be inferred from a single expression used 
on the occasion. Faulty as they were, they are 
still required to attend the sacred table, but fer- 
vently exhorted to do it hereafter with decency, 
reverence, and piety. 

My hearers, if this duty were of so little con- 
sequence as is implied in the practice and affirmed 
in the language of some among its neglecters, why 
have the inspired writers insisted so largely upon it, 
and so often repeated its injunction, accompanied 
with explanations and directions ? What other 
duty is the subject of more frequent, or of more 
explicit discussion ? What part of the Gospel will 
you obey, if you persist in disobeying this ? May 
you not frame excuses for the neglect of any other 
duty as plausible as any that you can urge for the 
neglect of this ? The want of requisite qualifica- 
tions is perhaps the most general pretence. But 
might not this, with equal reason, be offered as an 
excuse for the neglect of prayer and praise, of all 
private and public devotion ? Nay, in this way, 
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migbt ye not excuse Toluivts^ ignonnce of die 
Scriptures, of all the doctrines and duties of reli-- 
gion ? ^Mf tfaey who know their Lord's will, and 
yet do it not, shall be beaten with many stripes ;" 
if religious knowledge will enhance the iiiture con-* 
demnation of those who fail of being sinceredy 
religious ; may not all who have any doubts of 
their own sincerity, exonse themselves from the 
means of religious instruction, lest, by att^iding 
them, they should ultimately bring upon themselves 
an heavier condemnation ? Ye see bow unfounded 
and unsubstantial all such excuses must be. If 
ye fear the doom passed upon the man who, in the 
parable, came without a wedding garment, ought 
ye not also to fear the resentment expressed against 
those who slighted the invkation ? Will you ven* 
ture Gf>enly to disobey Christ, in wder to avoid 
the danger of insincerity in your attempts to obey 
him ? As we have much to hope whilst honestly 
a1;tenpting our duty, have we not also much to fear 
while persisting in its neglect ? Can ye foresee 
what consequences may follow from your continued 
THnission ? 

The ill tendency of the example which ye set 
4>efore your family, friends, and all who are likely 
to be influenced by your conduct, is. manifest and 
undeniable. You are leading them into the ne- 
glect of the memorials of their own redemption. 
You are leading them to disregard an ordinance 
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intended to keep i^ a rememfaffance of Ckrast in 
the world, and be a monuKienl of tke truth of Uy 
religion till his second coming. Were all to follow 
jouff example, this memorial of him would cea» 
irom among men. As k was ofigtnalljr appointed 
to promote our growth in grace, is thcti e not daiH 
ger that, by neglecting iU y^ majr l)ecome less 
susceptible of good impressions, and more and more 
estranged from the power of holiness ? Or if you 
should stiU retain a sense of religion, may it not 
prove at last^ when you shall find yourselves on a 
sick and dying bed, a subject of regret and concern, 
of disquietude and dejection, of remorse, if not of 
despair, that ye have never complied with this 
part (rf your duty ? 

With what solicitude do we perform the last 
commands of our dying parents and friends ! The 
command in the text was among the last charges 
given by our Saviour to* his disciples. '^ The same 
night in which he was betrayed," with his dying 
breath, he said to his followers, " Do this in re- 
membrance of me." While the traitor was concert- 
ing measures with his enemies for his arrest, and 
they were all busily plotting his death, he instituted 
this memorial of it, and with his disciples first cel- 
ebrated it himself as a part of his own preparation 
for the solemn scene. My hearers, may the com- 
mand of such a friend, given on such an occasion, 
be disregarded P If all our hopes beyond the grave 
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rest upon him, is not the remembrance of him im* 
portant and even essential to our being prepared for 
death ? When you think of this change as approach- 
ing, when the deaths of others admonish you of 
the uncertainty of life ; when you bring the thought 
home to your bosoms, that within a few weeks or 
days, you may be called to follow those gone al- 
ready, have ye no anxiety for the consequences ? 
Can ye be sure of salvation while ye neglect the 
very things by which ye are commanded to make 
your calling and election sure ? We know not the 
day or the hour when our Lord will come either by 
death or at the judgment. In general, we are warn- 
ed that it will be sudden and surprising to all who 
delay their preparation. If this vraming should 
fail to influence those who neglect the memorials 
of his death, yet it ought surely to quicken those 
of us who attend them, to do it with reverence and 
godly fear, and to see to it that our lives be answer- 
able to our high and holy profession, circumspect 
and blameless in all other respects, as well as in 
regard to the positive institutions of religion. 



SERMON XXI. 



WA&S TO BICMAUS. 



LUKE xxiv. 35. 

J^d they told what things tjoere done in the ioay^ 
and how he was known of them in breaking 
of bread. 

Ne vi», perhstps*, were pfmisr mn^s mdte dresid- 
fefly disappointedy more confdunded and asttonisk- 
eij tkar were the disciples o^ crtir SavioHr, bit 
tfttnessing his eiipirafioii M the cross. Th6 
weakneftf and timidity which they betrsiyed on his 
irst apprehension, atnd during the process of hid 
Irkl, seem to hdve been (he natural etfect df their 
genera! habrtt and character. Plain wd simple 
niinds^, educated among the lower classes of socie^ 
ty, always accustomed to reverence their ct^l and 
leKgioua^ superiors, anil to stand in awe of their 
MChotiCy, were n^tttrsllfy panic-stricken tvhen they 
sttw the man to whom they had most intimatefy 
M!(dched themselves, arrested by an armed force 
Mmmiffsiotted by the supreme councH of the 
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nation. They wished to witness his innocenc^f 
to bear a testimony in his favour, that might clear 
him of whatever was alleged against him ; but they 
had never appeared at such a tribunal, and had no 
talents to speak or plead on such an occasion. 
Their first consternation was so great, that they 
instantly dispersed in different directions, each 
consulting his own safety. They could not, how- 
ever, forget their beloved master. Though they 
dared not themselves make any attempt for his 
relief or aid, yet they undoubtedly hoped that he 
would find some method to effect his own deliver- 
ance. Having witnessed, in so many illustrious 
instances, his supernatural power, the thought 
must have occurred to them, that he who rescued 
Lazarus from the power of death, and brought 
him up out of the grave, could not be at a loss how. 
to save himself on the present emergency. Even 
while he was hanging suspended upon the cross, 
some feeble hope was probably entertained, that 
he would at length, by a miraculous effort, to th& 
confusion of his enemies and the astonishment of 
all the spectators, come down from the cross unr 
hurt and triumphant. 

But when he had actually given up the ghost, 
and after his dead body was deposited in the tomb, 
the faith and hope of his disciples were more than 
staggered. The deepest gloom overwhelmed their 
minds. He had indeed, while he was yet with 
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them, , repeatedly warned them of the things which 
had now taken place ; but they never realized nor 
understood those expressions which predicted his 
approaching death. That he was to die and rise 
again, though so often foretold, were events of 
which they had no conception, nor the most dis- 
tant apprehension. All that they had heard upon 
these subjects, struck their minds as dark sayings, 
inexplicable mysteries, into which they did not 
attempt to penetrate. Having been his chosen 
attendants through the whole course of his public 
ministry, whom he had adopted, instructed, presid- 
ed over, and cared for as children ; whose interests 
were blended with his own, as members of his 
family ; towards whom he had uniformly shown 
all the marks of the most endeared friendship ; — 
they felt his death as a wound to their tender 
passions, and a privation of their enjoyments, 
greater and more dreadful than they could have 
suffered by the demise of any other relative, — 
while no language can describe, nor any imagina- 
tion paint the blast which it seemed to bring upon 
their hopes and prospects. 

They had viewed him as more than man, a 
messenger from God, a prophet greater than any 
of their former prophets, — nay, they had acknowl- 
edged him as the son of God, the true and prom- 
ised Messiah, whose coming their whole nation 
fervently desired and had been long expecting. 



Undar dm p6fmaw>nt tbey hid beoMM faif dw^^ 
plea, and btd y^Uiiquidied their mrthly aU to felkw 
liUn. They hod censidored bii doctriqe$ at the 
words of eternal fife, and bad made him IJie ba«ii 
of aH their hopes, as well as the object of their 
supreme aflboticm t omMmg in him as that mighty 
Saviour who would reseue Israel from every foreigii 
yoke, vanquish all their enemies, and establish thie 
long e^peeted kingdom of God among men.. So 
liiU and &Ked h^id they been in these ideas of himt 
that Peter, before he was put to the test, hesitated 
not to declare his ceadiness to die in defence of 
them. But, to their utter amawment, they had 
now seejs this Prinee and Saviour, whom they bad 
deemed superiw to all opposition, taken up and 
proceeded against as an impostor^ And» on his 
public tf ial, instead of vindicating his Qlaim to h^ 
the Messiah, in the j^sence oS the assembled 
rulers,--*bearing down, and silencing th^ olyec^ 
tions,— 'they had seen him sinking, apd appareniJiy 
crashed under their power. Instead oi sitting 
upon the throne of David, receiving the homage of 
his subjects, they had behehl him suspended on 
the cross, a spectacle of scorn to the world,«-^for- 

saken by God, given up a victim to deaifc, and 
^wallowed up by the grave; while bis euea^ies 
w^e every where exultmg in his death as ^t of 
a great deceiver. 
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Tkeae e?eiit0 occurring so contrary to all dko 
ideas of the Messiah entertained by the disciples, 
and to all their expectations from him, it is not 
periiaps possible for us fully to enter into their 
feelings, or to conceive the tumult of thought, the 
confiision and agitation of mind, which they must 
have experienced during the interval from his 
death to his resurrection. Circumstanced as they 
were, and endued with the sensibilities common to 
honest, upright minds, their distress must have 
been unspeakable* No men, before or since, ever 
were or could be in a situation precisely similaur 
to theirs ; where such vast interests and prospects 
were suspended upon what appeared to them so 
dreadful an uncertainty. 

Not the interests of the present handful of 
disciples only, but those of the whole human race, 
from the first progenitors down to the last sue* 
cession of their posterity, were involved on that 
occasicm. It was the general hope of man that 
was seen trembling pn the point of suspense. Had 
not Christ nsen, the whole scheme of human 
redemption must have failed. The faith and hope 
of Qod's people throughout all ages, must have 
proved vain and unfounded. As he died for our 
sins, so he rose again for our justificaticm. His 
resurrection sanctioned and established that reli* 
gi<Mi which comprises the present and future well- 
being of the whole species ; a religion which is 
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the support of the weak, the confidence of the 
humble, the refuge of the miserable, the relief of 
the distressed ; at the same time that it is not less 
interesting to the greatest, the most powerful, and 
most exalted among men, — ^being adapted to all 
ranks and all situations in life, te all times, places, 
ages, and nations ;-— a religion ^IRiose spirit disen- 
gages its votaries from all terrestrial objects, and 
fills their minds with the prospects of immortality ; 
which purifies, refines, exalts, and ennobles their 
thoughts and affections, inspiring them with a 
sense of the dignity of their nature, and of the 
great end of their designation ; which associates 
them with the spirits of heaven, and teaches them 
to look forward to eternity as their inheritance ; 
— ^' a religion so majestic in its simplicity, so sub- 
lime in its doctrine, so magnificent in its object, 
and so astonishing in its effects, that its very nature, 
to all who duly reflect upon it, demonstrates its 
divine and heavenly origin." This religion, with 
all it comprises, rests on the fact of the Saviour's 
resurrection, and remained problematical till that 
fact was ascertained. 

Undoubtedly some of the disciples recollected 
the hints which he had given, that he should rise 
again on the . third day, but none of them seem to 
have expected it. His enemies also remembered 
these hints, and therefore they set a watch over 
the sepulchre, to prevent his discipks firom steaUng 
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lum away by night, and not from any apprehen- 
sion that he would actoally rise. Of this they 
had little fear, and his disciples- as little hope. 
The minds of the latter were so possessed widi 
the general prejudice of their nation, that the 
Mes^ah ^' should . abide fcnrever,'' that when he 
was dead, they gave up all for lost. Humbled, 
mortified, covered with confusion, and sinking 
under the {nrostration of all their hopes, how exqui- 
sitely wretched must have been their feelings! 
On the morning of the third day, however, they 
were suddenly surprised with the report of some 
female friends, who had made an early visit to 
the sepulchre. At first, no doubt, a gleam of hope 
darted in. upon their minds ; but the gloom soon 
returned. On further reflection, the greater part 
of the Apostles were inclined to attribute the 
report of the women to some illusion on their 
senses, or to consider it as the mere vision of their 
disturbed imaginations. On the whole, their 
words were regarded as ^^ idle tales ;"• and as the 
day advanced, the important fact, so far from being 
ascertained, remained in the most anxious sus- 
pense at the time when Cleopas and another dis- 
ciple set out on their journey to £mmaus, a village 
between seven and eight miles distant from Jeru- 
salem. 

In the character of a stranger going the same 
way, Jesus joined company with these travellers, 
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and haviag Botieed tke dmicem of Aeir ttiiii, 
so stroagly depicted in their eontManeei, fii* 
^ed die cMse of limf iFOBUe^ and ike u^ 
of their diseoiirse. *^ Wfa«l coMuiiiueatioiis a«B 
these which ye have tt ye walh by the way, aad 
are sad?" But though be aoteied wilb smdk 
adttiraUe facibty into tiK sobject of att dteir 
doiihle^ cleariiig them op, and sho^viag the propr^* 
ety aad aecessity of the things wlncb hed ha^iai* 
tdf by quotatiens from Mosetaad aH thePfophets^ 
^^xpeimdiBg and applyieg ihem psoftecies to Ae 
^eeent events^ and penrtiafg o«t their agnietfMit 
with each otlvr ; yet ail tkie wttle, these diseifddl 
had not dv le»t saqpicieii tux k ww their Loid 
hiBBsdf who was coBferng wkh thenir They 
were, aotwithatandiagr m agreeably eoterlaffiAi^ 
edified^ and comforted by M» diseoune, than they 
wodd take no cefusal' of th^ mvitafmi to hhtt to 
spend the sight widi thenaCtheb' todgnigs. Whea 
siqiper was ready, as Aey cam^ to the lattcv tfea 
stranger, to the wonder of alt pxesenCr ^^ * 
head ef the family; took bsead, Uened, iten 
brake and distribated it to the compoy^ As 
Jesus performed doe act in die same manner ia 
which he had been acenstomed wfate he was y«l 
with thenv iit was. a ciraiSBsiaiioa i#ldclv caaid nW 
fail to open the eyes of the discipline and elBeei dM 
disGOveiy whkh he had hitherie dfOfdedu It led 
them to fix their eyes sqpen hint mcN^e inteMlf 
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than they had done before ; when, to their unutter- 
able astonishment and joy, they instantly knew 
him, and saw plainly and infallibly that it was 
their beloved master himself. 

Being now known, he instantly withdrew 
from their sight, before they could acknowledge or 
embrace him. Their satisfaction and joy, however, 
were complete, and too important and transporting 
to be confined to their own bosoms. They hast- 
ened to make the communication to their still 
mourning brethren. Late as it was, they set out 
that very hour of the night on a speedy return to 
die city. They found the Apostles and others 
with them assembled together, and before they 
had time to begin their story, were saluted with 
the annunciation, ^^ The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon." Then the two travel- 
lers went on and ^^ told what things were done in 
the way, and how he was known of them in 
breaking of bread." Thus it pleased him who 
is touched with the feeling of our infirmities, in 
compassion to his weeping followers, by discover- 
ing himself to them on the very day of his resur- 
rection, to turn their darkness into light, their 
deepest sorrows into joy inefiable. What a tran- 
sition from the depths of dejection and desponden- 
cy to the utmo^l- elevation of hope, and exultation 
the most triumpiant ! 

. 49 
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With respect to ourselves^ my christian breth- 
i^a, though we are not, in the present state, to 
expect a similar corporeal vision of Christ ; though 
we may not hope, while here on earth, to see him 
with our bodily eyes ; yet it is certain that in a 
9piritaal sense he is seen by true believers while 
here on earth. To them he comes, and to them 
he makes the most gracious discoveries of his 
perfections and glory. They know him with a 
knowledge of which others are destitute. In at- 
tending upon his ordinances, especially in the 
^' breaking of bread" in remembrance of him, he 
is sometimes made known unto their souls, in a 
manner which fills them with joy and peace in 
believing. 

As thi^ kind of knowledge essentially consists 
in discerning, admiring, and adoring the moral 
beauty, excellence, and glory of Christ; so its 
jtendency is to assimilate us into the same image, 
and fashion us into a resemblance to him who is 
the abject of our love and devotion. Some of the 
principal lineaments and features of hb character 
are indelibly stamped upon all who possess a sav- 
ing knowledge of him. They have the same mind 
in them which was in him, and are led by his 
spirit. The ends sought by him, the great and 
elevated views by which he was,j|pvemed, have 
an influence upon them. They are anxious to 
conform to the model which he has set them — ^to 
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copy after him in his indifference towards worldly 
objects, in his zeal for the divine honour, and sub- 
mission to the divine will ; in his humility, meek- 
ness, patience^ disinterested benevolence to man- 
kind, and unwearied endeavours for their salvation. 
These characteristics of the Saviour, are, in a 
measure, the discriminating features of all who 
have truly known him. "We all," says the 
Apostle, " with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of 
the Lord." 

Here, then, my brethren, is the criterion by 
which we are to judge of ourselves, whether we 
be truly acquainted with the Redeemer or not. If, 
upon an impartial review, the proofs should seem 
to be in your favour, still you will not rest in past 
discoveries. In every approach to the ordinance 
before us, you will draw nigh with earnest desires 
to see Jesus. On the present occasion may he be 
made known to each communicant in the breaking 
of bread ! May we all, in beholding him symbol- 
ically crucified, entertain such views of his perfec- 
tions and glory, as shall render us henceforward 
like him, unwavering in our faith in him, steadfast 
in our imitation of him, and in our obedience to 
him, that he may dwell in us and we in him. 
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COMZXrO TO CHRZSTf 



JOHN yL 68. 

Tken Simon Peter ansfoered Atm, Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life* 

In the verse but one preceding the text, we thus 
read : " From that time many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no more with him." They had 
hitherto followed after him, and attended upon 
his preaching ; but taking umbrage at some of his 
doctrines, and finding no encouragement for their 
carnal views, they withdrew to their secular pur- 
suits, giving over all hope and expectation from 
him. Being thus forsaken by numbers who had 
professed themselves his disciples, our Lord saw 
fit to try the faith and constancy of the twelve 
Apostles, by saying to them, " Will ye also go 
away ?" You see me deserted by the crowd. It 
is at the option of all, whether to abide with me or 
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not. I detain none against their will. If ye 
mean to leave me, now is the time, when so many 
set the example. To this, Simon Peter, whose 
natural warmth of temper rendered him forward 
on every occasion, answered in the name of the 
rest : Lord, if we were disposed to leave thee, 
" to whom should we go ?'* Whither should we 
turn ourselves, where look, or in whom confide as 
a leader to true and ultimate felicity ? ^^ Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.'' 

My hearers, what Peter here says of the 
instructions dispensed by Christ himself during 
his personal ministry, is to be understood of his 
Gospel. In this, and in this only, are contained ^^ the 
words of eternal life." Though the man Christ 
Jesus be long since passed into the heavens, yet, 
as the Saviour of the world and the Head of the 
church, he is still present wherever his word and 
ordinances are duly administered. In every coun* 
try and among every people favoured with the light 
of the Gospel, Christ is still preaching in their 
synagogues and streets, inviting men to become 
his disciples, and to approve themselves his sincere 
followers. All Christendom profess a regard for 
him, and, in some sort, attend upon his instruc- 
tions. But among these multitudes, there have 
been many, through each successive age, who, 
stumbling or taking offence at his doctrines, have 
professedly or practically renounced all relation to 
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him. This is a guilt not chargeable upon the 
heathen nations. They, who have not known 
Christ, nor sustained a professed relation to him, 
cannot be said to forsake him. Of course, their 
condemnation will be far less aggravated than that 
of those who perish from under the Gospel. 
With reference to the unbelieving Jews, our Sav- 
iour sajs, ^^ If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they would not have had sin," that is, no sin 
comparable with that of which they are now 
guilty, by rejecting me and my doctrines. This 
should be regarded as an awful admonition to 
ourselves against copying after them in their un- 
belief. By his Gospel, Christ has come and spoken 
unto us ; but many among us attend not upon his 
instructions. They turn their backs upon his 
word and ordinances, and show that they love 
darkness rather than light. Not a few, like the 
unbelieving Jews of old, complain of mysteries in 
the Gospel, and deeming them too hard and diffi- 
cult for their faith, openly avow the principles of 
infidelity. 

My hearers, were the question to be put to 
ourselves, ** Will ye also go away ?" should we 
universally answer, with the firmness and confi- 
dence of Peter in the text, " Lord, to whom shall 
we go ? thou hast the words of eternal life.'^ 
In so saying, after duly weighing the subject, 
Peter expresses a full and perfect conviction that 
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by Christ akme we have any hope of future and 
everlasting felicity. A similar conviction vi^ould 
undoubtedly be produced in each of our minds, 
did we consider the case with that attention, inter* 
est, and concern, with which it was regarded by 
Peter and his brethren. It is the object of the 
present discourse, to recommend it to those who 
are under temptations to forsake Christ or to 
disregard his religion, seriously to consider to 
whom they will go, or where they will look for 
happiness, after having relinquished the hopes 
of the Gospel. ^^ Lord, to whom shall we 

go?" 

In all men there is a natural thirst after happi- 
ness. Who will show us any good ? is the general 
inquiry. We feel our own emptiness and insufficien- 
cy, and are constrained to look without ourselves for 
the objects of our felicity. The Gospel points us 
to Chrbt as the way, the truth, and the life. To 
them who believe and obey him, it promises present 
peace and durable felicity hereafter. But if we 
forsake him, to whom shall we go P Ought we 
not to consider with what we shall part, when we 
turn away from his religion ? The world by wis- 
dom knew not God. By the Christian revelation 
we have received the good knowledge of him, and 
how to serve him acceptably. It also instructs us 
in every branch of virtue, and in the right govern- 
ment of ourselves upon all occasions. It sets 
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before us a system of morals so perfect, that iu 
proportion as they prevail, they effectually secure 
the highest social felicity. It enforces its moral du- 
ties by doctrines and motives as coeent and wei&rhty 

As sinners, it tenders us grace to pardon our past 
offences, and to assist our repentance and return to 
virtue. It solves our doubts v^ith re^ct to our 
future destination.; dispels the darkness, which, 
through the lapse of so many ages, overspread the 
territories of the grave ; assures us of a future 
resurrection from the dead, of a general judgment, 
and of everlasting happiness or misery in a future 
world, according to our good out ill conduct in the 
presient state. 

If our minds be well established in tlie belief 
of these principle^ and we suffer them to have their 
due influence upon us, they will purify our hearts 
and lives, refine and ennoble our nature, elevate 
and dignify our character, assuage our sorrows, 
calm our fears, animate our hopes, and ultimately 
crown us with life everlasting. Is such a religion 
to be discarded ? 

It is earnestly wished that those among us 
who hesitate to become follower of Christ, who 
are backward to eml^race his religion, whose hearts 
are set upon the attainment of a happiness different 
from that which is comprised in the christian 
scheme ; — it is earnestly wished that, in the neglect 
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of this, they would seriously consider what their 
proe^cts can be. The propensities of the carnal 
mind and our worldly affections, do indeed prompt 
w to embrace worldly objects, and to place our 
diief good in the acquisition of wealth, honour, 
power, and the pleasures of sense. But reason ^ 
has been ffven us as the regulator of our conduct ; 
and can reason approve of this choice ? If you 
^^ make gdd your hope," if to become rich and 
great in the present world be your plan ; should 
yoo not consider whether these objects be attain- 
able, and whether, when attained, they wfll answer 
your expectations ? With views and hopes like 
these, most men, perhaps, begin the career of life. 
But of the multitudes who thus set out, how few 
succeed ! Such is the state of tlungs in the pres- 
ent world, and the constitntiott of human society, 
that it is not possible for a large proportion of its 
members to be distinguished for abounding wealth. 
A vast majority, be their exertions what they may, 
must inevitably miss of such attainments. After 
various schemes and prefects, after years spent in 
the hurry and perplexities of business, we daily 
see numbers failing even of mediocrity, and, in 
some instances, sinking into that meanness of con- 
dition which had been always their greatest 
dread. 

In the road of ambition, the hazards are still 
greater than in that of avtfice. It is ^known 
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belbtelMiid, thm amoog iku numeioweawfi&tw 
fof honour and power, bei« ami there one only ow 
moeeed. The disappomted rivab wuSet a ehagciai 
and mortificalmit grioTous and bitter ia profXHrtkui 
to tho strength of their desires aiul the beiglrt of 
their previoos hi^s. Ia some instances, their 
nkids beeome the prey of passicms so uneasy and 
tmBaenting, as to rendi»r tbeU) of aU mem the 
asQst wretohed. 

If you voks of weahby you can neither live in 
sftosdour, nor indulge in e^i^n^ve pleasui^ss- 
Bat we will admit that these things may be within 
your reach ; we will suppose you possessed of riches, 
MBxph as your desiies, and suficieat for the ease 
and indulgence of many years. Thus circnm- 
stanced, woirid you be secune of the expected ei||oy- 
mant ? Would the gain of the whob world aet 
you above the calaouties iscideni to hnma& life ? 
Ott how many quarters ns^t. ei^il stitt af^ioaflfa 
you ! Your body would be stitt liahle to pain and 
disease, your character to reproach, and yov 
dearest oonaexions to sickness and dmth*. How 
manifold are the casualties which might faroak in 
upon your ^i^yments and reader you miseraUe I 
But we will suppose you, toft a while, to be bor«e 
along on a full tide of prosperity, and all tiimg» 
around you conspiring to your ease and pleasiffe* 
Solomon had all this, all that the most worldly, 
ambitious, or sen$uai ^^lould wish ; and aft(% making 
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the expefiment^ reprobated the whoie^ feftting it 
upon record as a scdenui warning to posterity, that 
these diings are so lur from ooastituting kq[i|MaeiB> 
that they are but << vanity and vexatioii of spirit." 
Expmence teaches that every conditicMi has its 
]^uliar inqaiatuctes, trouUes, and crosses. Under 
the ^are of outward jNrosperity » secret disconteast and 
dissatisCaK^tion are often realized. In the greatest 
abondaneeof earthly joys, the heart isoftensad. The 
mind soon nauseates tl^ pleasures of s^o^e, wd can* 
not rest in present enjoyments. It is always loofcr 
ing forward to something future, wishing to change 
the soene, and hankering after some new, untried 
gratifieatioa. Were you to become acquainted 
with the real situation of those who make the 
feirest outside show of happiness^ you would find 
it a Aim, and nothing more. You would fiad 
them harassed and tossed like the troubled sea, as 
renuite from contentment and satisfaction as others. 
If yott persist in fancying that it would be other* 
wise with you*; if you still say, Give me the means 
and trust me to make myself h^py with them ; — 
we will suppose you in the fall possessbn of them, 
and also of a secret for enjoying them in a manner 
more exquisite than any who have tried them be* 
fme. Yet m the midst of aU the pleamires whiich 
diey might procureyou, would you not be awwre 
of your constant liableness to be forever separated 
•from these dlgects of your happiness ? What was 
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the enjoyment of the man, seated, as ancient story 
relates, in the palace of a prince, with all its lux- 
uries about him, but who, at the same time, knew 
that a drawn sword hung over his head, suspended 
by a single hair ? Should we admit the possibility 
of your excluding this gloomy apprehension from 
your thoughts — that you might sink, as some seem 
to do, to such a degree of insensilnlity, as to eat, 
Mnk, and be merry, in expectation of ^* tomorrow's 
being as this^ day," — ^would the coming of death be 
the less speedy, certain, or terriUe, because thus 
unthought of ? Would eternity be the less awful, 
because wholly unprepared for P Would a few 
months or years of pleasure be a balance for suc- 
ceeding ages of ages of misery ? Would the re- 
membrance of the gaiety and splendour in i^ich 
you once lived op earth, render the blackness of 
darkness less gloomy, and the regions of despair 
less dreadful ? It is in vain for any to flatter 
themselves with the hope of escaping these, if they 
now live without God in the world. If the Maker 
of us, and of the world in which we dwdl, holds 
us responsible to him for our conduct, for the use 
which we make of our advantages and opportoai- 
ties, of the talents and goods with which he has 
entrusted us ; if there be a God who judges in the 
earth, exercising a moral government over the 
world, and who, in the world to come, will give to 
every man according to his works ; if you admit 
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these Amdamental principleB of all natural, as wdl 
as of revealed religion ; yon must be convinced 
that unfaithful stewards, that those perscms who 
walk in the way of their hearty, and after the sight 
of their eyes, serving divers lusts, habitually unmind-' 
fill of God, noting in his bounties, abusing his 
goodness, despising his grace, and ^fying his 
justice, can have no hope at the period o( their 
being turned out of their stewardship. With con^ 
sciences thus loaded with guilt, what must be their 
prospect, when called to render up their account 
at a tribunal where strict, impartial justice wiH'have 
its course ! 

Consider this, ye who forsake Christ, to go in 
pursuit of the world. Such must be the end of 
all those whose pcnrtion is in this life. Under the 
assured prospect of such a conclusion, what happi^ 
ness can the world afford ? So far as man is a 
mere animal, and on a level with the brute crea- 
tion, it may furnish him, as it does them, with 
the means of animal enjoyment. But as a rational, 
moral being, the offspring of God, and the heur of 
eternity, it must be all husks and ashes to him, 
containing nothing suitable to his nature, or ade- 
quate to his desires. After all its flattering aUure* 
ments, it miserably disappoints the expectations of 
those who make it their main scope. I have said 
the more upon this topic, because it is- so common 
Md Batuial for us to run into this mistake, because 
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saek wivabtts are easnefldy kxAing and assiduous- 
ly seeJiiog to the world for that which the woild 
can never yield them. ^< They i^nd their money 
for that which is not l»ead, and their labour for 
that which satisfieth not.'' 

My hearers, if it have be^i shown tlmt happi*- 
ness cannot be derived from the world, nor from 
the things of the world, where next shall we look ? 
From religion, the wisest and best of men in every 
age have agreed that it must be derived. But if 
you f<N*sake the religion of the Gospel, what other 
religiiin will you embrace? After reviewing affl 
die different species of religion which have prevaS^- 
ed in the world, which will you adopt as having 
the greatest probability of truth, being in itself the 
most rational, the most w<»rthy of God, and the 
best adapted to guide your puisuits alter happiness ? 
Having turned away from following Christ, wImmq 
will you follow ? Next to him, the Arabaan propk* 
et has perhaps, at this day, the greatest number 
of votaries. Having rejected the Bible, will you 
believe in the Koran ? To get rid of the myste- 
ries <^ Chri^anity, will you credit the absurd tales 
of a most lewd and cruel impostor ? Or will you 
make your choice amcmg the systems of ancient or 
mod^pi paganism ? What ideas die mere heathen 
have of God and (rf* his perfections, and how they 
worship him, may be learned 6om die Proph^'s 

of a nran, who, cutting down » tree. 
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part thereof kindleth kim a fite and wannedi 
himself ; with part thereof hakedi his bread and 
roasteth his meat ; and ^^ i;0ith the residue thereof 
maketh him a god, and fialleth down onto it, and 
worshippeth it, and prayeth mito it, and saith, 
Deliver me, for thon art my god!" 

Will yoii betake yourselves to the ancient sagei 
and philoaophers, those men of renown who cmce 
flourished at Athens and Home, for direction in the 
way to happiness ? The wisest of these frankly con* 
fess their ignoranceand incapability to afford you the 
light which you are seeking. They acknowledge 
tiieir doubts upon points of the greatest moaient. 
Though convBiced of the absurdity of the vnlgar 
religjony they know not how to frame and introduce 
a bettor. Their most illumiiied writings contain a 
strange mixture oi wisdom and folly, and abound 
with unc^tam coi^eotures. They are not agreed 
inlh respsct to the nature of true happiness, nor in 
what it consists. Amidst tl^ various and discord* 
ant opinions, by what criterion will you determine 
which is the best, or how will you bring your 
reason to acquiesce and confide in any of them ? 
Leaving these, will you adopt what modem 
Deists tall yod is the puxe^ unadulterated religi(» 
of nature, and which they extol as {Nrefbia^ to 
any thatt is» or can be revealed ? Strip the schemes 
oflnese men of the aids derived from revelatioi^— 
let them restore to Christ, his Prophets, and Apos- 
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ties, the light which has been borrowed from themf<r- 
and their systems will be found no better than those 
of the old philosophers. Having seduced you from 
the harbour of the Gospel, they leave you Mrithout 
helm, compass, or rudder, to the winds and waves. 
Will you then, rejecting all former schemes, 
disdaining every guide, from the exuberance of 
your own invention, from the plenitude of your 
own wisdom and knowledge, will you frame a 
religion for yourselves ? • Apply then to the sub- 
ject — make the experiment, and see if, sAet 
turning from the Rock of ages, you can lay another, 
a new foundation, upon which you can venture to . ' 
build for eternity ; upon which you can safely 
depend as a basis that Will stand unmoved when 
the foundations of nature shall be shaken and give 
way. Alas ! vain man, what canst thou do ? It 
is high as heaven ; it is deep as hell ; the measure 
thereof is longer than the earth and bmader than 
the sea. Behold, an immensity is around thee, 
and an eternity before thee ! What canst thou 
know, upon what canst thou determine ? Couldst 
thou search into the abyss of the divine counsels ; 
hadst thou lain in the bosom of the Eternal mind, 
and inspected the volume of his decrees ; couldst 
thou survey, in ks unlimited extent, that chain of 
events, which, begun in time, runs parallel with 
an endless hereafter; — couldst thou pretencKo 
these things, then perhaps thou mightest conclude 
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^ipon somethiiig which would not disappoint thee. 
But who, or what, art thou ? worm of the dust, 
insect of a day, bom a being of but yesterday, and 
knowing nothing ! 

Ah ! my friends, ^* to whom shall we go ?V 
Shall we return to the ancient religion of the Jews, 
to Moses, and the Prophets ? They refer us back 
again to Christ. They all testify of .him as the 
only foundation of hope for sinful men, the only 
source of happiness anc^ salvation for a lost world. 
The law was intended as a schoolmaster to fit and 
prepare men for the reception of the Gospel. It 
was the shadow of good things to come. Christ 
and his doctrines are the substance. It was 
through faith in a Messiah to come, that the Old 
Testament saints desired and sought another, a 
better, a heavenly country. Through this faith 
they entered into that rest which remaineth for 
the peopl^e of God. This rest, no longer faintly 
apprehended through the smoke and fire of sacrifi- 
ces, clouds of incense, and a multiplicity of shad- 
owy, emblematical institutions, is now jezplicitly 
and clearly revealed in the Gospel of Christ. His 
are ** the words of eternal life." Of this, Peter and 
his fellow-disciples had a full and unwavering 
persuasion, and therefore, in answer to the inter- 
rogatory in the text, said, *^ L<N'd, to whom shall 
we go?" They saw that his character, his 
teaching, and miracles, corresponded with the 
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pro{lhtcies conc^nniig the Messiah which fatd 
gone Were. Tfacm^ they did not at pesent fidiy 
comprehend the meaning of all his lastructions, yet 
they so far understood him, as to be convinced 
that be taught a religion worthy of God, 'adapted 
to the condition of apostate men, and opening to 
ihem the mosrt encouraging and glorious prospects 
'4>f fifturity. The reasonableness and exceUencse 
of his doctrines in themselves, and the manilbUl 
.{)roofs Of his divine mission exhibited before their 
eyes, rendered them confident that his were the 
'Words of eternal life, bringing imnmrtality to 'light, 
and pointing out to a lost and bewildered world, 
a way of recovery and restoration to true and end^ 
less felicity. 

My hearers, the Gospel of Christ, comprising 
all these things, has been transmitted to ns, under 
as many circumstances of credibility, as perhaps 
the nature of the thing will admit, or as we could 
reascmably expect. By our knowledge of it, we 
become acquainted with ^' the words of eternal 
•life.^' By believing and obeying it, by living as 
this grace of God, bringing salvation, teaches, we 
shall approve ourselves to be of the number of the 
sincere followers and disciples of Jesus, and wilSi 
them become entitled to his promised blessings. 
'How li^h, how great, how ineffably glorious are 
his promises ! Through him we shall receive die 
ditonement, the propitiaticm for our sins. Through 
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him we shall receive a righteousness justifying us 
before God, and securing our acceptance with him* 
Through him w^ shall be cleaased fropi all sinj^l 
pollutions, and be transformed into a ny)ral resem- 
blance to God. This good work begun in us here, 
will be carried on to perfection hereafter* Though 
while we continue in the present wo];ld, we shall 
still be liable to tribulation, yet he assures us that 
in him we shall have peace, a peace whicl]| pass- 
eth understanding. He will give us to eat of the 
hidden manna ; he will feed us with the bread of 
life, during our pilgrimage through this wilderness. 
On our departure hence, while passing the dark 
valley and the shadow of death, his rod and staff 
shall comfort us ; while flesh and heart are failing 
us, he will b^ the strength of our hearts and the 
portion of our souls. At the final judgment, before 
the assembled universe, he will acknowledge our 
relation to him, and welcome us into his Father's 
house, into those mansions which he has prepared 
for our reception — mansions above the reach of 
all evil, forever exempt from the temptations and 
trials of this vale of tears, where we shall behold 
his unclouded glories, and, with an innumerable 
company of angels and all the nations of the re- 
deemed, participate in rivers of pleasure and fulness 
of joy, world without end. This is that " eternal 
life'' exhibited in the doctrines, in the words of 
Christ. 
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My hearers, will ye, notwithstanding, turn 
from him ? " Will ye also go away ?" What 
can this world, or the god of this world, 
offer you, though he should cause to glitter in 
imagination before you, all its glory and riches, 
sufficient to induce you to give up a system so 
excellent, to relinquish expectations so great, to 
part with prospects so glorious ? Will not your 
hearts reply to every temptation, to every sugges- 
tion of this kind — *' Lord, to whom shall we go ? 
thou hast the words of eternal life." 

No, blessed Jesus, we will not leave thee. 
Though the doctrine of the cross be to some a 
stumblingUock, and to others foolishness, yet to 
us it is the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
Blessed Jesus, thou art the Captain of our salva- 
tion, and by thy grace we will follow thee till we 
overcome, and sit down with thee on thy throne, 
even as thou also hast overcome and sat down with 
thy Father on his throne.. 
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GENESIS i. 31. 

And God saw every thing that he had made^ andf 

heholdy it was very good. 

In these words we have the review which the 
Almighty Creator took of his new made world, the 
reflection of the Eternal Mind upon the copies of its 
own wisdom and the products of its own power. 
The several component parts of this great work as 
they were successively produced, were each pro- 
nounced good ; but upon the finishing of the whole, 
the superlative style is adopted. It is pronounced 
very good, or perfect, without any blemish or defect 
which might bring into suspicion either the wisdom 
or the goodness of its Creator. To his omniscient 
eye it appeared, not only supremely beautiful, but 

* ThU sermon was delivered on Thanksgiving day, December 6, 1822 — 
the last time that the Author ever i^[>peared in the pafpit. He was attack- 
ed the following night by the illness which in six days terminated his life. 
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perfectly conformable to the plan concerted in his 
eternal counsels, and completely adapted to answer 
his purpose in its formation. 

As we ourselves were not present, and mingled 
not in the eiitte of the sons of God who shouted 
for joy at the laying of its foundations, — it is only 
through faith in the writings of Moses that we un- 
derstand ^^ how the world was made." Looking 
through this glass, we see the formation of its sev- 
eral elements; the light shining forth from the 
midst of primeval darkness ; the firmament expand- 
ed ; the stagnant abyss of chaotic waters collected 
mto seas, lakes, and rivers ; the dry land appear- 
ing ; the mountains rising ; the plams extending ; 
the vallies sinking ; and the surface of all, clothed 
with the endless variety of vegetation. We also 
9ee the heavens garnished, and all their radiant 
luminaries lighted up,— ^e earth, the air, and the 
waters replenished with those numerous species of 
animals, which, accordmg to the adaptation of 
their different natures, inhabit each their respective 
elements. 

When creatbn is thus far advanced, when the 
bouse is thus built and furnished, am{4y stored with 
whatever can be of use to such a tenant ; man, 
the only rational organ of the world, the head w^ 
representative of the other creatures, to whose 
dominion they are subjected, and who alone is re- 
sponsible to the great Creator for his tribute of 
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praise from the whole — man, with a capacity to 
contemplate, acknowledge, and adore the infinite 
power, the unsearchable wisdom, and inexhafistible 
goodness so illustriously displayed in the new fonn^ 
ed world — man is then produced in the image of 
his Maker, receives his benediction, and, by fab 
express grant, is put in possession of all diese his 
w^rks, as their overseer and the steward of the 
great Proprietor. Nearly six thousand yews hstw 
^elapsed since the date of this first lease to our 
great ancestor, and during the many revolving ages 
through this whole space, the world has been con- 
tinued in the possession of his family. By how 
many successive generations of men from Adam to 
Moses, from Moses to David, from David to the 
times of the Messiah, and from the times of the 
Messiah down to this day, lias the world been pos- 
sessed, enjoyed, and, alas ! too often abused ! Its 
present possessors, however, receive it fresh . and 
fair fifom the hands of its Madier, without any 
visible symptoms of impair or decay. Besides 
producing, nourishing, and sustaining throu^ 
unbroken succession all the tribes of animals and 
all the swanns of insects which were at first created, 
it has been the seat of all those great nations ami 
mighty empires, which, through every era of past 
duration, have been alternately rising and falling, 
flourishing and spreading themselves on the earth, 
and then dwindling away. On this great stage 
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have been exhibited, all the vicissitudes in human 
affairs^ those scenes, transactions, and events, re- 
corded in ancient as well as in modem history — 
whatever wise men and philosophers have discover- 
ed, poets celebrated, oratcMrs recommended, states- 
men counselled, or heroes achieved* Here they 
have all acted their respective parts. Here the 
righteous have sought for glory and immortality ; 
and here the wicked have treasured up wrath 
against the day of wrath. In this vast inn have 
lodged all those millions of travellers and pilgrims, 
whose exit hence, through every successive age, 
has increased the population of the realms of light 
and joy above, or the regions of darkness and sor- 
row below. 

But though the world be in itself so old, though 
it has passed through the hands of so many differ- 
ent owners already — ^has been possessed by more 
than one hundred or two hundred generations .of 
men in succession ; yet to us, its present tenants, it 
is as new, and its workmanship as bright, as it was 
to its first possessors. Still it bears, equally vivid 
as at its first formation, the impressions of divine 
power, wisdom, and goodness. It still exhibits 
the eternal power and godhead of its Maker, and 
witnesses his overflowing goodness to his crea- 
tures. 

On a day professedly set apart to thank and pnose 
him for this his goodness, it undoubtedly becomes 
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ns, my hearers^ fixedly to contemplate the fair in- 
heritance which he has given us. ^^ The heaven, 
even the heavens," says the Psalmist, " are the 
Lord's ; but the earth hath he given to the child- 
ren of men." This earth then with all its contents 
and appendages, which in the text is pronounced 
" very good," is the donation which we have received 
from him. In the arrangement of our thoughts 
upon the subject, the medium by which it is pre- 
sented to our view claims our first grateful notice. 
In the beginning of the creation, light was the 
first production. ^' God said. Let there be light ; and 
there was light." The light which was thus the 
work of the first day, was afterward, on the fourth 
day of the creation, collected into that immense 
body of light and heat, which w^e call the sun. 
This glorious luminary in the heavens, so often 
mistaken by the heathen nations for God himself, 
was ordained to rule the day. By virtue of this 
decree the day-spring is made to know his place ; 
the sun, rising at his appointed hour, showeth him- 
self ^^ as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. His 
going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it." His beams are thrown 
in a rich profusion over the whole face of the earth, 
and all objects susceptible of their influence, are 
cheered, and gilded, by their light and heat. How 
manifold, and unspeakably great, are the benefits 
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wHieh they prddace ! Whhdiit them, to what 
ptifpose would be the o^ans of sight in anknals^ 
aind dl those prepiaraibiis in hatnre wMch depend 
upon the kind influences of the heslT^ns ? This 
earth would be utiinbabitable,— a coldi baUreii, opaqtte 
insiss of matter, buried in everlslsthig dafkn^s. 
Light is not olily pleasant to the ejre, but necessary 
to the life and stibsistence of the Whole aninlal and 
vegetative creatiott. It is not only necessary to the 
carrying on all the afiairs of the world, but to the 
pleasure which we enjoy in the view aild contem- 
platioii of all the innumerable objects aroimd us. 
Of all our sehsesy vision is the greatest inlet of 
pleasure. Through this avenue an uninterrupted 
stream of delight pours in upon the thinking mind. 
How exquisite is olir enjoyment when in the cheer- 
ful light of day we behold this ample creation, all 
its grand and entertaining bbjebts, their beatity^ 
splendour, and usefulness ! In the view of these 
created glories, the mind is naturally led to contem- 
plate, and, in a measure, to enjoy the uncreated 
glories of their great Author. Thu^ vision, to 
which light is essential, originates pleasures of 
various kinds, sensitive, intellecttial, and even 
spiritual. From this source indeed many of our 
most refined and suMime enjoyments ai^ derived. 
As all the different parts of the ci^tion are 
reciproc^ly subservieht to each other, and eoni^hpe 
in their respective natures and places to the gettMal 



Veauty and uaefiilne^s of the whole ; t}ies|e l)en(^- 
aijsl j^Swf» pf IJigl^ a^e greatly facilitated and ,in- 
QHQsujed hj another equally important and necessary 
^pen^gp ,pf this earth. The w|iole globe is 
iiHrf^Bped in, a^ .surrpun^ed by a fluid nearly as 
jHibtile find a^t^ire as light itself, and perhaps more 
pefietqEitirig. (ts foroiation immediately ^succeeded 
that of light, constituted the work perfqnfied pn 
4be ;9ecp;|id day of the creation, and, in the context, 
is called ^^ firmament" or heaven. Bi^t |iS|tbe litei^l 
xs^efifdngof tjiis wpnl in the original Hel^rew is 

^e^pofifiiqfiy an^ ^ f^^ :^pup ^ derived from a 
jv^ribf importing '^fp ^stretch io^th, distend, or expand 
in every 4irection," — ^it obviously. expresses the na- 
•tpreofthe s^r or atmosphere, which, being peculi/sur- 
ly elastic, isof ^urse expansive and cpn^pressible. 
It IB certain that the .whple spape which we^be- 
hK^d.v)d«opimonly call ^^.heavenV is nothing but air. 
Its lU'SMfion is supposed to qxtend, in a degree, to 
fhe limi^ pf the planetary system ; extremely fine 
ju^ r^fe no doubt at remote distances, but. more 
)den«e jand .gross in proportion to its proximity to 
4be eart^K — so gross indee|d, as to be capable of 
^nppporting all iJipse clouds and vapou];s, which are 
Ihe gcaad reservoirs from which the earth is con- 
tjjpally watered, refireshed, and rendered fruitful. 
fXhis. firmament which God has spread o"/er us as 
j^ paFemeiit/^f his feet, forms the, breath of our 
^poi^nls, ^swells, t^ huigs» and. is the grand jnstni- 
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ment of respiration and life to all the inhabitants 
of the earth. Nay, it is scarcely less necessary to 
whatever composes . the vegetative creation, to the 
life and growth of all trees, plants, and herbs. It 
is found that when any of these are deprived of 
the air, they soon lose their glory and verdure, 
become weak and sickly, and appear in a languish- 
ing and dying state. 

Besides furnbhing breath and life to whatever 
lives, and growth to whatever grows, this useful 
element gives buoyancy and flight to all the feath- 
ered tribes ; and even to the various species of the 
finny race supplies the power of playing up and 
down, of ascending and descending at pleasure in 
the watery depths. The influence of the air is 
also blended with all those great and useful opera- 
tions in nature by which the world is preserved in 
an habitable state. By reflecting and refracting 
the rays of light, the beams of the sun are more 
generally diffused and so tempered as to be easy 
and agreeable to the eye. By this means, too, the 
day is protracted after the sun is actually set at 
night, and is anticipated again in the morning while 
he is yet many degrees below the horizon. Thus 
is formed that agreeable space, recurring twice a 
day, called the twilight. Nor may we pass un- 
noticed the unspeakable usefulness of the air as a 
medium for the conveyance of sound. Without 
the former, the latter could not exist. Wh^fe Aen 
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would be the melody of the creation, all the charms 
of music, or the pleasures of social converse ? 
No articulate language could be formed, the organs 
of speech in men would be to no purpose, the ears 
of all animals would be useless. Profound and 
universal silence would reign throughout the world. 
Can we think of our senses of seeing, and hearing, 
and of the adaptation of light to the one, and of 
air to the other ; and not admire the contrivance, 
the wisdom, and goodness of Him who has thus 
made us and the *air in which we breathe, hear, 
and speak ; and the light by which we see bur- 
selves and all his other works around us ? 

The great usefulness of the air would soon be 
lost, were its whole mass, with all those vapours 
with which its lower regions are constantly loaded, 
perpetually at rest. A stagnant atmosphere would 
soon become putrid, unfit for respiration, and the 
bane rather than the life of the inhabitants of the 
w*orld. Should we not then admire the provision 
made in the system of nature for guarding against 
this noxious state of the air, and for preserving its 
salubrity by continual ventilations by gales and 
tempests, by the explosion of electrical vapours, and 
the falling of rain, hail, and snow ? If these agita- 
tions of the air occasionally become boisterous and 
fosmidable, yet they are exceedingly useful in car- 
rying off and dissipating poisonous exhalations, and 
in coding and purifying the element which is the 
immediate instrument of life. 
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Notrvvithsrtaiicling tibe apparent levity and eipaa* 
sive natuve of the atmosph^t^, it feels the inSnenoe 
^ that power which we call attractioi or giairily, 
<so far as is necessary for retaining it widi a dae 
idegree of density in its place and station around 
4he globe. This power, inexplicable in its cattse, 
js inhefent in all the elements of which the world 
is composed,, and in the bodies of all those creatures 
.by^hich it is iidiabited. It consists in the 'ten- 
cdency which all material diings have to a common 
vcentre. The centre of the earth is the point to 
•which its whole mass, with all its appendages, tends. 
This tend^icy is what is called the weight of 
tbodies. It is greater or less in proportion-to their 
i distance from the centre of attraction. The oidy 
< cause which we can assign for gravity is the im- 
^mediate power df God impressed as a law upon all 
the atoms of matter at their first creation, or un- 
remittingly exerted in dieir continued preservation. 
The beneficial effects resulting from this .law of 
gravity are not less, obvious and striking, than those 
^ of any other of the most usefiil laws of natuiie. 
^It is the c^ptient or chain wbich holds: together the 
c^erent parts of which' the system of Jthe wo]M is 
craaposed ; and retains them in their respective 

* places and stati<Mis, <!Qnstafitiy eqaipoised widiib 
the boands prescribed to Aem at their ^^firstfenmt- 

* tion. through the invincible strength of this ehi^p, 
no part of- the earth is shattered, )di^<»nted,<4i^er- 
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ed off, or dissipated in tlie circomaBilHeBt space ; 
AotwidMtanding its perpetual movements, its daily 
rotation upon its own axis with a rapidity which 
carries its surface through the space of a thousand 
nites etery hour, giving us the agreeable vicissi- 
tudes of ifaiy and night ; and its annual circumvo- 
lution rmmd the sun, in which it travels over the 
imihense spaces of the ecliptic^ delighting us with 
all the variety of the seasons. Amidst the incon- 
ceivable as well as unremitting rapidity of these 
different motions, gravity preserves, undisturbed 
throtigh the successive ages of the world, the unity, 
order, and harmony of all its parts. Besides these, 
its great and general uses, its particular and occa- 
sional advantages to the inhabitants of the earth 
are more than can be numbered. 

From the brief, survey already taken of some 
of the outworks and a{^ndages of this lower crea* 
tion in which there is nothing wanting, nothing 
redundant, nothing ill made or ill adjusted, — ^are 
we not, my brethren, overpowered and dazzled 
with the splendour of those evidences which it ex- 
Ubks of the being and perfections of its Maker ? 
Are not those men lost alHee to reason, and to all 
mOfBl feelings, who are capable of remaining uncon- 
vinced by such evidence, and unimpressed by such 
marks of wisdom, and goodness ? 

We no sooner look at the out-buildings, the 
gatdens, the avenues, and various accommodations 
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surnMindiiig a stately palace, than we instantiy 
imagine what must be the architecture, magnifi* 
cence, and convenience of its intcnrior apartments. 
In the fabrick of the world, the latter are in pro- 
portion to what has been already remarked on the 
exceUence and perfection of the former. The 
magnitude of the structure strikes us with aston- 
ishmeit. How are our minds overwhelmed when 
we reflect on the power which at ftrst formed, and 
continues to wield, and to manage, with more facility 
than we play with a little ivory ball, a body of so 
stupendous a bulk as this terraqueous globe ! The 
great and signal advantages of its spherical form, 
and of its situation with respect to the other planets 
in the solar system, securing to it a due proportion 
of light and heat, are also among the proofs of the 
perfect wisdom and goodness of its Creator. . Nor 
is the display of these perfections less illustrious in 
the admirable distribution of the earth's surface 
into waters and dry land ; — the former into vast 
oceans, and smaller seas, lakes, fountains, and riv- 
ers ;— the latter into continents and islands, moun- 
tains and vales, spacious plains, and hilly countries. 
If to an Ignorant or inconsiderate observer, some 
of these divisions seem like a chance-medley, die 
casual strokes from nature's unguided hand, or 
chasms with rude heaps of confusion-~the eflfects 
of some great convulsion and mighty rain; yet 
upon a closer inspection and more extended survey, 
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wise and beseficeot design may be every whme 
traced over the face of the worid, bespeaking the 
line and compass of the unerring Architect, pro- 
pcvtuming and balancing the various parts of the 
whole. Thus the earth and the waters are so 
divided as to form an equipoise to each other oo all 
skies of the globe. To the Northern, is opposed 
the Southern ocean ; to the Atlantic on the east, 
the Pacific tm the west. The great continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa in the Eastern hemisjdiere, 
are balanced by the long extended regions of North 
and Soutih America, in the Western half of the 
world. In the general distribution of the waters 
among and around these spacious tracts of dry 
land, provision is made for the continual and uni- 
versal ascent of those vapours which afterwards 
fall in dew and rain vqM>n the earth. The process 
of this operation is favoured by ridges of lofty 
mountains towering in each of the great divisions of 
the earth above the clouds, and serving as akmlncs 
for the collection and condensation of the vapours. 
In those mountains also are for the most part the 
springs and sources of those streams of running 
water which, in their progress towards the ocean, 
become mighty rivers, winding in various channels 
through every continent, fertilizing the neighbour- 
ing banks, fadUitating the commercial and social 
intercourse of human beings, and affMrding a pas- 

5» 
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tmgt for the iahabhaDts of the sea to come 19 in 
sheais te the doors of men. 

We have now taken a bfief survey of some of 
the great con^onent parte of this lower creation, 
and Hound in each of them striking iUnstrations oi 
the assertion in the text, that every tki^ whkh 
God has made, is very good, in them we have 
traced dispbys of goodness, as well as of wisdiHii 
and power, m all respects werthy of the saprene 
and aU^peiioct Being, the great Father of aU enist-- 
enne and life. With these manifestations of his 
gbriesis attributes befidre our eyes, must we not 
finel onraelves censtrakied, not only to aoknowledge 
and adore him, but to love, reverence, and ofaey 
him? 

Having contrived and finished, as an habitation 
for men, this earth, he did not cast it by as a ne* 
glscted work. No, not even after they had proved 
themselves unworthy of it. He continued, and he 
stiU continues, to uphold and superintend both it 
and them. On this transitory abode the many gen- 
erations of our forefathers have experienced his care, 
and enjoyed his goodness. We ourselves, my hear- 
ers, are now, in our turn^ called into existence* 
Our lot is fallen in a pleasant place, and we have 
a goodly heritage. In an age abounding with re- 
markaUe incidents and the most striking vicissi- 
tudes, we have found ourselves placed on an eminent 
and distinguished part of the great theatre, not 
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only as the spectators of his works both of creation 
and providence, but as the receivers of all the variety 
of his bounty. From day to day he renews upon 
us the tokens ^ his gjoodnessi cMses the morning 
and evening to rejoice over our heads, and each 
returning season to preseat us its richest blessings. 
The year is again crowned with his goodness. 

If we have r^tton to disc^rfi the force of evi- 
dence, and hearts to feel the obligations of good- 
ness, shall we not resolve to live henceforward in 
God's world as in an august temple, appropriated 
to his serviee and always inhabited by his presence ? 
Awed by his infinite majesty, will it not be our 
care, in our whole deportment, both towards him 
and towards one another, to render ourselves ap- 
proved in his sight P-^that our future lives may be a 
perpetual hymn of praise, and that ourselves, soul 
and body, may become living sacrifices, holy and 
acceptable to him, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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FBOVKRBS zii. 18. 

In the way of righteousness is life ; and in the path^ 
way thereof there is no death. 

The ^^ way of righteousness" is, unquestionably, 
the way of rendering unto all beings with whom 
we Have any connexion what is respectively their 
due — unto God, the things which are his ; unto our 
fellow-men in all their several relations, the things 
due to them ; and upon all occasions; in our whole 
conduct, the governing ourselves by the rules of 
right reason and the precepts of revelation. In 
this way the text affirms, ^' there is life, and no 
death." In the language of Scripture, the terms 
life and death import, the one, safety, prosper- 
ity, and happiness, the other, danger, evil, and 
misery. The meaning of the text therefore is, 
that they who enter and persevere in the way of 

* It may not be unloteresting to the reader to leanii that the latter half 
of this Mnnon was Dr. Osgood's last compositton. 
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rectitude, not only escape the miseries and dangers 
which sooner or later overtake the workers of in- 
iquity, but secure to themselves all those blessings 
and enjoyments, which are essential to the happiness 
of rational, moral beings. This praise is given to a 
virtuous, religious course of life, for the purpose of 
recommending it to the choice of all, and especially 
of young people, who are about setting out in the • 
world, and commencing that career which must end 
in the extremes either of life or death forever. 

To minds unbiassed by corrupt passions and 
prejudices, the way of righteousness is of all others 
the most natural and easy of discovery. They 
have only to open their eyes, and they see it lying^ 
straight before them. " God has shewed thee, O 
man, what is good, and what he requires of thee," 
in the dictates of thine own ];eason and conscience, 
and in the plain precepts of his holy word, which 
he who runs may read. The way before him is 
marked as with a sunbeam. If it be narrow, still 
it is straight, and free from all those turnings and 
windings backward and forward, which character- 
iz^ the ways of sin. " Let thine eyes look right 
on, and thine eyelids straight before thee. Turn not 
to the right hand, nor to the left." So obvious is the 
way of righteousness to those disposed to follow it, 
that they rarely need any other guide than their 
own uprightness. This, of itself, prompts them 
to whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
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and virtuous. *' The righteousness of the perfect 
shall direct their way." Or if, on any emergency, 
they should be at a loss what course to pursue, they 
know where and to whom to apply for direction. 
Wkh the Psalmist they may pray, ^^ Shew me thy 
ways, O Lord ; teach me thy paths ; lead me in 
the way that is ererlasting. O let me not wander 
firom thy commandments." As the [Nrayer of the 
UfHright is God's delight, it will assuredly be heard 
by him, especially when supplicating for that wis-* 
dom which b from abore. To them who in sin- 
eerity ask this of God, he giveth liberally. In 
every case of doubt and difficulty they ^' shall hear 
a v(nce behind them^ saying, This b the way, walk 
ye in it" In this way of holiness, the way-faring 
Inen, though fools, or in themselves ever so simple, 
yet shall not err on apy point, or on any occainon, 
essential to their ultimate safety and happiness. 
To as many as have a heart to work righteous* 
ness, and desire to know the will of God that they 
may do it, all needful light and direction are prom- 
ised. They shall not walk in darkness. At no 
time during the course of their pDgrimage, wiK the 
divine precepts be hidden from them so as to sufier 
them to fall into any fatal mistake. Their path 
will be as the rising light, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. So <Krect, pknn, and lumin- 
ous b the way of righteousness. 
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But when the text asserts that, in this courset 
life is found and no death ; are we to infer that 
the travellers are exempt from all the misfortunes 
and sorrows of the world, and enjoy uninterrupted 
success and prosperity ? This contradicts, not 
only fact and experience, but the explicit assertion 
of the same inspired writer, who elsewhere informs 
us that, with reiq>ect to worldly objects and concerns,.. 
^^ all things come alike to all,^' time and chance 
ha^qpening to every one without any respect to 
character, — that ^^ there is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked," — that neither love nor hatred 
can be known by the worldly incidents befalling 
them, or the worldly ciscumstances in which they 
are respectively placed. While they live, both lie 
open to the same vicissitudes of joy and sorrow ; 
and, at death, both pass the same gloomy vale«. 
«< Wise men die, as well as the fool and the brutish 
person." In wlmt sense then is it asserted in the 
text, that '^ in the way of righteousness, there is 
no death ?" The meaning undoubtedly is, no real 
absolute evil or misery, the temporary trials and 
sufferings of the righteous being intended as mercies 
in the end, as a necessary discipline for their ulti- 
mate good, working out for them a far more, an 
exceeding, eternal weight of glory. Even death 
itself proves a gain to them, and more to be desired 
than was the day of their birth. This being the 
resuk to good men of all those trials and events which 
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are grievous to flesh and blood, they are, on this 
account, denied to be evil. On the contrary, they 
are upon reflection what ought to be desired. The 
good man himself in the midst of his sharpest sufier- 
ings, could he see to the end, and have a clear 
view of their happy consequences, would not wish 
to be exempted from them. In tins sense nothing 
deserving the name of death ever occurs in the vifaj 
of righteousness ; while on the other part, comforts 
and joys are experienced truly worthy to be called 

life. 

In the hearts of all the righteous, the love of 
God has been shed abroad. He is the olgecli of 
their chief desire. To him they feel themselves 
supremely attached. It is the language of their 
hearts^ ^' Whom have we in heaven but thee ? and 
there is none on earth that we desire in comparison 
with thee. Thou art our portion, O Lord, our 
shield, and exceeding great reward. We esteem 
thy favour to be life, and thy loving kindness better 
than temporal life." To all who entertain these 
sentiments of God and feel these afiections towards 
him, he is a friend and father. Having thus ac« 
quainted themselves with him, they have peace 
with him and peace in their own bosoms, a peaoe 
which passes understanding. This love to God is 
accompanied with love to men, widi complaceney 
in the saints, and with good will towards all with- 
cnit exception. This love to our brethren is in- 
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separable from the love of God. Both reign to- 
gether in every heart where either of them is im- 
planted. The Scripture pronounces that man a 
liar, who professes love to God while he indulges 
in hatred against his brother. 

Let us now consider what must be the happi- 
ness of that man who is united to God, to the saints, 
to all holy beings, and to the general good of the 
universe by the spirit of love, — ^whose heart and life 
are under the sway of this divine principle. No 
iniquity has the dominion over him ; no lust or 
irregular passion gains the ascendancy in his heart, 
or the control of his will and affections. He is 
conscious of no ill intentions, tortured by no re- 
morse, haunted by no fear. A conscience void of 
offence both towards God and man, renders his 
mind serene and tranquil. His bosom is the seat 
of order, harmony, and peace, undisturbed and un- 
ruffled by any of those agitations which render the 
inward feelings of the wicked like the troubled sea. 
If he thinks of God, all his meditations upon him 
are • accompanied with admiration, gratitude, ' and 
praise. He sees and acknowledges the divine per- 
fections in his own formation and in that of the 
universe around him. In all his comforts and 
enjoyments, his advantages and privileges, he real- 
izes and tastes the divine goodness. He enjoys the 
Creator in his creatures. By these streams his 
hrart is fed to . exult in the Fountain. He feels a 

54 
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nearaess to God, and says with the Psalmist, ^^ I 
am continually with thee — all my ways are hefiyra 
thee." Of course, he is habitually disposed to set 
the Lord always before him, aad to remember that 
this infinite Beii^ is the constant inspe^toor and 
judge of all his thoughts, words, aad actions. Thus 
he walks with God, and has a slQiidy aim to seciiro 
his favor by unceasing efforts to be like him, to 
imitate his holiness and goodness, his mercy, 
truth, and faithfulness. 

As all the divine perfectiiHis are comprised ia 
love, and as the children a[ men are the olyeota 
here on earth, in whose creation, preservation, and 
redemption, the love of God is principally display- 
ed, — all the sincere followers of God become feUow- 
workers with him for the general good of mankind* 
They cordially concur with his (dans of benevolence^ 
and, so far as they are able, assist in carrying them 
into effect. They come forward as auxiliaries for 
enlightening, reforming, and ultimately saving the 
lost race of men. Next to the love of God, this 
otjject is nearest and dearest to the heart of every 
righteous and good man. His ardour to prmnote 
it, not only prevents his being overcome of evil, 
but leads him to overcome evil i^ith good, to ita^ 
der good for evil, blessing for cursing, and his 
prayers to God for those who despitefully use, 
abuse, and persecute him. When, he looks abroad 
upon his fellow-men at large, though he cannot but 
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apprehend that many of them are exceeflingly 
depraved, vfle, and even malignant ; yet, among 
them all, tbeire iis not one whose eternal salvation 
he would not rejoice to promote by almost any 
series of personal privations, mortifications, and 
self-denial. Such are his sentiments and feelings, 
respecting both God and his fellow-men. In acting 
righteously, he acts like God, is a follower of him, 
and unites with his views as they are manifested 
in the order of his creation, in the dispensations of 
his providence, and in the discoveries of his word. 
Will it be questioned whether the man who be- 
gins and perseveres in such a course, lives in the 
best sense iand to the most worthy and desirable 
ends ? ♦ 

But whatever estimate may be put upon his 
present enjoyments, who would not wish to share 
in his future hopes and prospects ? The wages of 
sin are death, but the effect of righteousness is 
quietness and assurance forever. If we admit 
the moral character of the Deity, if we believe him 
to be of pui^r eyes than to behold evil, or to suffer 
it to dwell with him, we must assuredly infer that 
all who work righteousness will meet his approbation. 
Various as are the opinions entertained concerning 
the pirocuring grounds of pardon, the gospel method 
of justification, and the terms of reconciliaticm aiid 
acceptance wifh God, it is, I believe, univer^ly 
conceded, that ii> truly righteous and good man 
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will be fiaally rejected and excluded from heavne* 
His adniifision is certain^ whoever else may come 
short — though the door should be shut against 
some whO| while here on earth, had been eminent 
and distinguished for their privileges, their learning, 
their gifts, their miraculous powers, their ecclesias- 
tical dirties, having been occasionally, in the 
church militant, triple-crowned pontiffs, mitred 
bishops, and canonized saints. 

As the future wellbeing of the righteous is thus 
independent of all the nice controversies concern- 
ing modes of faith and forms of worship ; no more 
is it affected by that diversity of opinion which 
men hold concerning the punishment of futurity, 
and the execution of the threatenings in Scr^ture 
against the wicked. These threatenings apply not 
to any righteous person, in what sense soever they 
may be interpreted. Some have the boldness to 
deny that there will be any punishment after this 
life. They affect to believe and teach that even 
the men who die in their sins, with all their im- 
perfections on their heads, will, by the passage of 
death, effectually escape their penal consequences, 
and to their unspeakable joy find on the other side 
of the grave a general amnesty in their favour. 
In modern times, among the many rare discoveries 
and boasted improvements in theological kaowl^ 
edge which mark the present era, this opinion sur- 
prisingly prevails, and is become a doctrine of all 
others the most popular. 
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The advocates of a second opinion contend that 
the existence of the wicked will be extinguished 
by death, or, if after death their spirits should survive, 
and for a while retain their consciousness during 
an interval of suffering, that those sufferings will at 
length terminate in annihilation, in a reduction to 
their original nothing, in the being as though they 
had never been, 
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In the wide womb of uncreated nighty 
Devoid of sense and motion ;^^ 

and that this is what is meant by the ^* second de^th'' 
' and ^^everlasting punishment." Others, again, tell us 
that the punishments of the future world will be sim- 
ilar to those of the present, all disciplinary, inflicted 
for the ultimate good of the sufferers, to bring them 
to repentance and reformation, and that this soon- 
er or later will be the happy result, conducting at 
last all the wretched victims of vice, over what 
has been deemed an impassable gulf, to the realms 
of light, where they will share with Lazarus in die 
comforts of AJbraham's bosom. There is yet a 
fourth opinion, which is thus literally and explicitly 
announced in Scripture : ^^ These," meaning the 
wicked, ^' shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, prepared for the devil and his angels," hav- 
ing their portion with those for whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever, whose worm nev- 
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er dies, whose fire is never quenched, and the 
smoke of whosetorment ascendeth forever and ever. 

However this language of Scripture may be 
construed— whichever of the above meanings may 
be given to it, must it not occasion some alarm to 
the irreligious and ungodly ? Speculate as they 
may upcm these topics, can they feel themselves 
quite at ease and secure with respect to what may 
await them hereafter ? 

On the other part, not the threatenings of 
Scripture, but its promises, belong exclusively to 
the righteous. These are what they are to inherit, 
the treasure laid up for them in heaven, and on 
which they may reckon as their portion. To them 
it shall be ^d, '* Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you before the 
foundation of the world." At the winding up of the 
present scheme of things, ^^ these shall enter into 
life eternal.'' My hearers, is this your character ? 
Have you entered, and are you established in the 
way of righteousness ? In this case you are safe, — 
safe from all the menaces of God's wcwrd, so safe as 
to have no cause for fear. At the approach of the 
king of terrors, you need not tremble. With res- 
pect to you, he is disarmed of his sting. With the 
Psalmist you may say with confidence, " Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil." So far from being an evil, it 
will prove a refreshbg, desirable rest, — a rest from 
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all the labours, pains, and trials of the present world. 
Nay, it will be found a transition to the world of 
glory, into the favourable presence of God and of 
the Mediator, to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, fhe general assembly and church of the first- 
born, and to an innumerable company of angels,-*- 
to participate with them in that fuhiess of joy and 
in those rivers of pleasure which flow forever at 
the right hand of the Most High. Through the 
mercy and grace of God, may we all, by our own 
experience in the way of righteousness, learn that 
it is life, and that in its pathway there is no 
death ! 



EXPOSITIONS. 
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mSTBAB'S VOW. 



JUDGES XI. 

This part of Jephthah's history is involved in 
an obscurity which seems to require elucidation. 
" Jephthah," says the historian, " vowed a vow 
unto the Lord, and said, If thou shalt without fail 
deKver the children of Ammon into mine hands, 
then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord's, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
oflering.^' In the event, he was met by his own 
^ughter^ leading forth a choir of maidens, with 
limbrets and dances, celebrating his l^te victory. 
As she was his only child, besides whom ^ he had 
neither son nor daughter,^ the sight of her, and 
the knowledge that she had now become the object 
of his vow, threw him into such an agony of dis- 
tress, that he instantly rent his clothes in token 
of his deep affliction. His daughter, however, 
upon learning the cause of his trouble, at once 
consented that the vow should be performed, and 
declared her willingness to be thus sacrificed, since 
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it was the price of «o much glory to her father, 
and of so great a deliverance to her country. She 
oiily requested that she might be allowed with 
her young companions to wander up and down for 
two months upon the mountains of Israel, to lament 
her virginity. This being granted, she returned 
at the end of the time appointed, and ^^ her father 
did with her according to his vow ;" that is, ac- 
cording to Josephus, and many other interpreters, 
both Jewish and Christian, sacrificed her a flam- 
ing victim upon the altar. In favour of this opin- 
ion, they urge it to be the most natural and obvious 
construction that can be put upon the words of the 
historian. They pretend not to justify the deed, 
but suppose that Jephthah's mind, during the late 
declensions in Israel, or while he had dwelt in the 
land of Tob, had become tainted with pagan ideas, 
and that under such impressions he had made his 
vow, having in his thoughts at the very time a 
human sacrifice, as no other creature could be 
supposed to *^ come out of the doors of his house 
to meet him." Dr. Jennings, in his Jewish Anti- 
quities, thinks it probable that Homer, on some 
tradition of this sacrifice, grounded his fable of 
Agamemnon's sacrificing his daughter Iphigenia. 
" Indeed," he adds, " the name Iphigenia seems to 
be a corruption of Jephthigenia, the daughter of 
Jephtbah." 
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Lord Clarendon, however, shocked at the idea 
of a real sacrifice, in a spirit as amiable for its 
humanity, as exemplary for its piety, says, " Me- 
thinks it is not reasonable to believe, what so 
many learned men will not doubt of, that Jephthah 
did literally sacrifice his daughter. I should 
rather hope that we do not yet understand the 
meaning of the vow, than that a vow unlawfully 
and unnaturally made, the like whereof is not in 
Scripture, should be as unlawfully performed. ' It 
seems in the very intention of the vow, that it 
must be some reasonable creature that was to be 
offered, for it could not else ^ come forth to meet 
him ;' and how»such a sacrifice came to be law- 
ful, cannot easily be discerned. The high-priest 
himself could not offer what he pleased for sacri- 
fice, if it were not of that kind which God had 
appointed. If Jephthah had met a dog or a pig, 
he could not have sacrificed it ; and he ought as 
much to have ^ rent his clothes,' if any other 
man's daughter had met him, and not his own ; 
nor is it probable that any other father would have 
permitted him to do what he might lawfully resist. 
If the performance of the vow was so obligatory, 
it was when the Lord had delivered the Ammon- 
ites into his hand.* How came he to have the 
power to dispense with his vow for * two months,' 
and why could he not have done it for two, or 
twenty years ? Whatsoever is declared to be done 
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hy the Scriptme, which is the word of God» I am 
\moA to believe ; but that this passage is faityul* 
ly traasilated, when it eontradiets the law of God 
and ttstf lire, aad the like whereof was never done, 
I hope Hiay be innoceatlj doiribted." 

These doubts of his Lordship are greatly 
stfengthentedy whes we reflect tiiat even the heath** 
eo were oot acoustoiaed to have recourse to human 
victims, but ifk times of extreme cakmitj or dMir 
(er, to avert ike fury of their offhmieA deaties. I 
lecoUeet dip instance of them in histoiy after vicr 
tory, or 93 a tfaaak-^OiffeTing for any odwr blessing 
received. Shall we then altrilhute to Jeptrthah, 
whose character in aft other rcspeela is unblea^ 
ished, aa acttoa mere hoirid, considwed in aU ilis 
cvFonmstances, thaa was eves committed by the 
nwt igaorant and superstitious pagaft ? If he had 
been thus stained with the blood of his only chiMv 
is it conceivable that his name would have been 
enrolled in the New Tesiament, auiOBg the iUns^ 
trious exampfes of faith and piety ?- Might wo 
not rather have expected that be wonld have beoft 
stigmatised and branded as one of A0 monstess in 
humaii sbigipe^ ? Yet we find not the least eensura 
passed upon him throu^ the whole Senpturck 
Ln his negotiations with the king o( the AainQn^ 
ite^,* we bftve already observed his jiastice and) 

* Ab the ionptr par^ of this chapter compiiBes a portion of Jewnh 
history, iminjlArostiii^ to ti^e geoej»JLR(|dMV tbe reiimrkff «i^nit h9^0 
been omitted. 
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hml^9ji/tyf scnindftess of mind, strength of imder^ 
gttnding and cf argmnentation^ and accurate ac*- 
^piaintiuiioe with the laws and reccnrds of his nation^ 
He could not therefore have been that weaki 
ignorant, and ferociously superstitious character, 
which the supposed sacrifice represents him. 

The historian having stated that the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon Jephthah, goes on in the 
very next verse to relate his vow. This connex- 
ion might lead us to suppose, that in making his 
vow, he was under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
In this case, however, it is most certain that his 
vow could not have been what, at first view, it 
now ap|)ears to us. The last words of it in the 
Hebrew, will fairly admit of this rendering, ^^ shall 
surely be consecrated to the Lord, or I will offer 
it a bumt*'offi9riag," The Jewish law permitted 
die dedication to God of pefsons, as well as of 
cattle, of houses, possessions, indeed of any kind 
of property, and it {NPescribed the ceremonies to be 
observed in their consecration. The service, use, 
or profit resulting from whatever was thus conse* 
crated, was afterward devoted to the support of 
idigion OT of its ministers. Jephthah, no doubt, had 
around his house a large farm, plentifully stocked 
with the various species of domestic animals, 
which were daily driven from one part of bis 
grounds to another. In making his vow, may we 
not suppose him to have imagined that on his 
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return, he might meet his drove of cattle, his flock 
of sheep, or his herd of goats ; and that in this 
case his purpose was, that a hecatomb of these 
animals should form his grateful oblation to God ? 
Contrary to his expectations, however, instead of 
them, he met a troop of dapisels with his own 
daughter at their head. He had no right to dis- 
pose of her companions, but it instantly occurred 
to his thoughts, that the performance of his vow 
required the giving of her, not to a husband, but 
to God, — to spend her days in his service, separate 
from family cares, and exempt from the duties of 
a wife and mother, in making and adorning the 
vestments of the priests, or the hangings of the 
tabernacle, or in some other occupation connected 
with the service and rites of religion. This 
incident, therefore, as it dashed his hope of poster- 
ity, of any heirs to his possessions and honours, 
occasioned that disturbance of mind which he ex- 
pressed by rending his clothes. 

In strict conformity with this idea,* is the Ian* 
guage of the damsel herself upon her being made 
acquainted with the vow. She answered at once, 
^' My father, if thou hast opened thy mouth unto 
the Lord, do to me according to that which hath 
pr9ceeded out of thy moiith.'' After a pause, 
however, she adds, '^ Let this thing be done for 
me," or grant me this request, ^^ Let me alone two 
months, that I may go up ami down upon the 
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mountains, and bewail my virginity, I and my 
fellows." Is it conceivable that such cool, dispas- 
sionate language could have proceeded from her 
lips, had she entertained the idea, that she was to 
be butchered like a beast, and laid upon the flam- 
ing altar ? Was there ever a human being, who 
would not have been shocked beyond measure at 
such a prospect ? Can we imagine a tender, del- 
icate virgin, in all the bloom and joy of youth, 
on her being apprized of such a destiny, expressing 
no horror, showing no emotion of fear, no aversion, 
and regretting no other privation but that of wed- 
lock ? Was the loss of life nothing, that she wish- 
ed to lament her virginity only ? Being two 
months at liberty to go where she pleased, if at 
the expiration of that term she knew that she was 
to bleed upon the altar, having the tragical scene 
constantly in her thoughts, as the fatal day drew 
nearer and nearer, would she not have been tempted 
to make her escape ? Would not her companions 
have advised and assisted her flight ? She returned 
at th^ set time to her father, ^^ who did with her 
according to his vow ;" but if this had consisted 
in laying her a victim upon the altar, after thus 
relating her death, would the historian have grave- 
ly added the following words, ^* And she knewi|R> 
man" P Is it not manifest that in this clause is 
expressed the meaning of the vow, and that it had 
its fulfilment in her continuing to the end of her 
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days iu a state of celibacy, devoted to the senrioe 
of religion, and secluded from the common cares 
and ei^oyments of the world ? 

The remainder of the chapter is thus translated 
by Hottbigant : ^* And it continued a custom in 
Israel for the virgins of Israel to go to the daughter 
of Jephthah, the Gileadite, to comfort her four days 
in a year*" No custom of celebrating the dead aftm 
the funereal obsequies were performed, ever pre- 
vailed among the Jews. By representing them as 
unclwnt 9Xid pronouncing every person defiled 
who approached or touched a corpse, the Mosaic 
law inspired the Jews with a kind of horror for 
the deadt Of course, it could not have been a 
custom with their daughters to moke annual visits 
to the grave of Jephthah's daughtert or lamentations 
over her* We are constrained therefore to under'* 
stand these visits as made to her while she was 
yet living in a state of retirement and seclusiim 
from the world. 

In opposition to this, a learned divine has 
urged, that ^* the Scripture no where attaches any 
peculiar hdiness to virginity or a life of celibacy ; 
but, on the contrary, predicts that this would be one 
•f the corruptions in those 'latter days,' when 
gpn should depart from the faith, and give heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils." I an- 
swer, that though this be in general true, it is not 
in its full extent, or without exception. The 
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Scripture indeed has not enjoined celibacy on any ; 
yet St. Paul says, " The unmarried woman car- 
et h for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and in spirit ; but she that is 
married, careth for the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband. '' . Our Saviour also 
says, that *' as many as are able to receive this 
doctrine, let them receive it ;" and adds, that some 
had actually chosen this mode of life, '^ for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake." We halve also an 
instance of it in Anna, the prophetess, of whom it 
is ^id, that, through the course of many years, 
to an extreme old age, '* She departed not from the 
tem{de, but served God with fastings and prayers 
ttight and day." The early piety of Jephthah^s 
daughter, seems to have predisposed and fitted 
kef for such a kind of life, which, in some instan- 
ces, has undoubtedly occurred through every age 
of the church and world, under the Law, as well 
as under the Gospel. 

After all, as Jephthah foimd reason afterward 
to be sorry for his vow, bis example shouM teach 
ns all to be cautious how we entangle our con- 
sciences by hasty resolutions, or rash promisesf^ 
btTDging ourselves under any obligations whiek 
were not before binding upon us. The Scripi|p 
says, *^ Be not rash with thy mouth, and let net 
tMne heart be hasty to otter any thing before God ; 
fefT God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; there- 
fore let thy words be few." 



1 SAMUEL XXVm. 

The late death of Samuel, and the disgrace 
and flight of David, might possibly have encour- 
aged the Philistines to a renewal of the war against 
. the Israelites. . Some have supposed, that about 
this time their forces had been increased by vast 
numbers of men driven by Amasis out of Egypt* 
Their army upon this occasion, seems to have 
been more numerous and powerful than usual. 
Achish, upon whom the chief command appears 
to have devolved, having full confidence m the 
merits and fidelity of David, his lately received 
guest, proposes that he and his men should join the 
camp. To this proposal, the answer of David is 
evidently ambiguous : *^ Surely thou shalt know 
what thy servant can do." It is however under* 
stood by Achish in the affirmative ; and on this 
ground the Philistine prince replies, " Therefore 
v4R I make thee keeper of mine head f(»ever," 
that is, in the military style, captain of his life- 
guard. But can we suppose that David ever 
in earnest entertained the thought of fighting 
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against his country ? The Roman orator tells us, 
that '^the connexion created between men, by 
benefits mutually conferred and received, is very 
great ; but that of all our connexions, there is none 
more important, none dearer than that which 
-every one has with his country. . Our parents are 
dear, our children, our kindred, our friends, are 
dear ; but our country alone comprehends all these 
charities for the benefit of which, what good man 
would hesitate to die ? Hence, nothing can be 
more detestable, than the inhumanity of those, who 
tear their country in pieces, and are employing 
their endeavours for its destruction." Can we 
then suppose the Hebrew hero capable of a crime 
so censured and reprobated by Pagans. Undoubt- 
edly David found himself greatly perplex^ by 
the situation into which he had been thrown. To 
join the Philistines, in fighting against the people 
over whom he knew God had destined him soon 
to reign, would apparently cut him oflf from all 
nght and hope of succeeding to the crown. On 
the other part, to desert or betray the prince under 
whose protection his life had been secured, was 
inconsistent with the principles of honour and 
honesty. In this strait, his prudence appears in 
the ambiguity of his answer to Achish. Perlmps 
it was under a divine impulse that he made flfis 
answer. Providence rendering it efiectual for his 
extrication from present difficulties, and so guiding 
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the sabseqaent events, as to free him from all fo-* 
tare embarrassment. 

When the two hostile armies had taken the 
fieldtand Saul had reconnoitred that of his ene- 
mies, he foond it so very fofmidaUe, diat he lost 
all his former courage, and Us heart trembled at 
the apfHrehended consequences of a bottle. In this 
distress, he eamesUj wished for sapematoral 
advice how to conduct. But the historian observes 
that, when ** he inquired of the Lord, the Lotd 
answered him not, neither bj dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor bj prophets*" These words lead us 
to suppose that he did at first seek counsel of Gkxl, 
though without success ; yet we read in 1 Cliro»* 
icles X. 14, that ^< he inquired not of the Lord.'' 
Perhaps the two passages cannot be bettor recon- 
oiled, than by saying, as some have done, that 
" inasmuch as he did not persevere to inquire of 
God, nor inquire at all with a truly religious and 
fhithfui spirit;" but in his impatience became 
desperate, having recourse to infernal agents, *' it 
was just the same as if he had not inquired at all*" 
'^ jEIe whose heart is perfect with God," says sr 
learned Jevr, *^ lifts up his eyes to him, and fijoes 
them on him, hoping in faimt though he do not 
presently hear or grant his request ; and peisefreiM 
in his hopes, aetthng a resolution to wait upon 
him. Bat so did not Ssnd, who wais remiss aad 
negBgent^ sa3ring, is the pride of his heart. If the 
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Lord will not answer me, I win consult a familiar 
spirit." 

Concerning what is related of his adrenture 
with die witch of Endor, various opinions have 
been entertained. The plain, simple narration 
leads careless, inattentive readers to suppose that 
this woman, through the aid of evil spirits, actual*^ 
ly called up the ghost of Samuel upon this occa* 
sion; while more thoughtful, judicious minds 
deem it utterly incredible that any combination 
of human art with infernal powers, should be equal 
to such an effect. In their opinion, none but the 
great Father of spirits^-^that infinite Being who 
holds the keys of death and the grave, who is 
Lwd both of the visible and invisible world, can 
cause any of the dead actually to appear and hold 
converse with the living. His power alone can 
perform such a prodigy. This seems to be ad- 
mitted by the pious Henry, while he, notwithstand- 
ing, thinks that the fallen angels might attend upon 
the call of a sorceress. He therefore takes it for 
granted, that an evil demon, raised by the arts of 
Witdkciaft, assumed the shape of Samuel, and, 
personating the prophet, answered the inquiries 
of Saul. Upon this hypothesis he founds his 
remarks and illustrations, and observes, that the 
profound »lence of Scripture with respect to the 
manner of operation in effecting this, should teach 
us ^^ not to covet to know these depths of Satan, 
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or the solution of such mysteries of iniquity." 
In modem times, however, the efficacy of such 
arts, any farther than as they consisted in mere 
illusion, and in deceiving the credulous and un- 
wary, has been justly called in question. They 
were never credited but in the dark ages of pagan 
ignorance, or of christian superstition. They were 
founded in popular prejudice, ignorance, and error. 
In proportion as learning and knowledge have 
been diffused, they have become impotent, and 
sunk into disrepute. Spectres and apparitions 
iiave uniformly and almost universaUy vanished, 
where men have become enlightened. The eto- 
cations of the dead, and intercourse with demons 
and spirits, mentioned in pagan poetry, are now 
believed to have been nothing more than the arti- 
fices of impostors. Apparitions, when real, are 
acknowledged to be miracles ; and to God only 
belongs the power of working miracles. It is 
inconsistent with all our ideas of the wisdom and 
perfection of his government, to suppose that this 
power may be lodged in the hands of any finite 
agents, or can ever be exerted but by a divine 
commission. The contrary supposition would 
render questionable all the miracles by which 
divine revelation is established, and leave us des- 
titute of any certain proofs upon which to found 
our faith. 
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Later commeotators, therefore, such as Mr. Or- 
ton and many others, consider the apparition of 
Samuel to Saul as a real miracle, produced, not 
bj the arts of sorcery, but by the finger of God. 
As this seems to have been the opinion of the Son 
of Sirach in the Ecclesiasticus, of Josephus, of 
the Jewish Rabbis, and of several of the ancient 
Fathers of the christian church ; modern expositors 
have supposed, that as God overruled Balaam 
when seeking for enchantments, and compelled 
hitn to utter a true prophecy — ^as he sent a message 
of death to Ahaziah at the time when that prince 
was sending to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of 
£kron; so at the instant when Saul was seek- 
ing to a witch, the true Samuel was made 
to appear for his greater terror and punishment, 
by confirming the immediate execution of the 
sentence before passed upon him. It might be 
acknowledged, however, that this opinion, after 
all the plausible things which can be urged in its 
favour, is evidently incumbered with msuperable 
difficulties. After God had refused to answer an 
impious prince in any of the ways prescribed by 
his own institutions, is it conceivable that he should 
send the spirit of an eminent prophet from the 
abodes of bliss, to meet this abandoned sinner at 
midnight in the den of a sorceress, to deliver in 
his name, from that workshop of impiety, oracular 
responses ; and after performing his errand, un- 
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cfetbe hiin again, that he might retum to his rest? 
Can sueh aa inteqiositioa be deemed worthy erf' 
.the Supreme Being ? Is not the supposition con- 
tiary to all omr ideas of the divine puriQr, dignity, 
and sanctity ? From snch a dispensation might not 
the Isnielkes naturally infer, that, though they 
onght not to hare r^ourse to those who deal in 
necromancy till ail the methods of inquiry appointed 
by their law had been tried without effect ; yeit, 
in the last resort, they might chance to succeed, 
as Saul did ? Upon the generally received inter- 
pretation, I see not how this consequence can be 
avoided, a consequence evidently disfaoaorary to 
God, contradictory to his perfections, and apfor- 
ently countenancing wicked arts and piacticea. 
I therefoiie ask your attention to the history 
itself, that we may see whether, upon a critical 
examination, it states any facts or circumstances 
which may not easily and naturally be resolved 
into the arts and managem^it of imposture. 
Saul's Implication was to ^^ a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit." The Hebrew words, literally 
rendered, are ^^ the mistress,'' or ^^ she that hath 
power of the bottle, or belly." Impostors of this 
description were so called on account of their 
bodies being sv^oUen or distended, as they feigned, 
by a divine energy or spirit possessing them at the 
time when they uttered their oracles. By the 
Greeks they were called v^itriloquists, persons 
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who spokiB in, or by the beHy. Accordingly, 
Joaephus thus explains the order of Saul : '* That 
tiiey should seek out for him one of those women 
that could speak out of their bellies, wd codJ forth 
the sottb of the dead ; that by this pieans he 
might know if his afiairs should succeed. For 
tills sort of beUy-speakers can bring up the souls 
of the dead, and by their help can foretel futurities/' 
The meaning of Josephus is, that these are the 
things to which they pretended, and they support-- 
ed such pretences by so altering the natural tone of 
their voice, that though they really spake them- 
selves, they could impose on those who consulted 
them, and make them believe that their answers 
were received from the spirit that had been conjured 
lip. This they confirmed by so managmg their 
voice, as to cause it to be heard in any direction or 
from whatever quarter they pleased ; ^^ either above 
them or below them, or on either side of them ; 
down a chimney, or through a wall, as should best 
suit their imposture, and most efiectually deceive 
those who applied to them." This art of ventrilo- 
^sm, instances of which have occurred in modem 
times, was probably the main ground on which 
the witches and wizards of old founded their 
claim to a power of conversing with demons and 
with the spirits of the dead, and of learning from 
Ihem the knowledge of future events. 
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In his better days, Saul had cleared the land 
of these impostors, by putting the law of God in 
execution against them. But as he had never 
acted from a principle of sincere respect to Jeho- 
vah, and in many instances had wilfully and most 
presumptuously offended him,^-he seems at last to 
have filled up the measure of his iniquities, by 
falling himself into those vile practices which he 
had so severely punished in others. For years 
past he had been far from having a sound mind ; 
and, at this juncture, his panic at the sight of the 
Philistine army, had nearly de{Nrived him of the 
small remains of reason. He appears, however, 
not to have been so lost, as to be unccmscious of 
the disgrace he might bring upon himself, if it 
should be publicly known that he had applied to 
a sorceress. He therefore observed as much 
secresy as possible on the occasion ; and having 
disguised himself, went by night, and with only 
two attendants. Her residence was probably at 
no great distance from the camp. How he dis- 
posed of his two servants at the door of her dwell- 
ing, we are not told ; but there is no hint or inti- 
mation that they were witnesses to what passed 
between him and her, or between him and the 
pretended Samuel. A present in the first instance 
probably introduced hin^ and his business, and 
rendered her propitious to his wishes. His request 
is, ^* Divine unto me by the familiar spirit, and 
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bring me him up whom I shall name unto thee." 
In so saying, Saul implicitly acknowledges all the 
supernatural powers and prerogatives to which 
any witch or wizard ever pretended. "Bring 
me him up whom I shall name unto thee," wherever 
he may be, whether in heaven or in hell, above or 
under the earth, or in any of the regions of space ; 
they must all go and come at thy command, and 
give forth their oracles to those, who, through thee, 
consult them. This is the obvious import of his 
request. 

But could the king of Israel, after having been 
trained up in the knowledge of the true religion, 
be so senseless, as to believe that the spirits of 
Just men made perfect, the souls of prophets and 
saints, after entering into the heavenly rest, should 
be subject to the control of conjurors ; and forced 
by the impious arts of sorcery and enchantment, 
against their wills, to make a mysterious midnight 
appearance, and give forth moonshine oracles to 
wicked men, forsaken of God and given over to 
the consequences of their own impieties and follies ? 
Is it not yet more astonishing, that any christian 
divines should have believ;ed this, and put such a 
construction upon this passage of sacred history ? 

Extraordinary and prodigious as were Saul's 
expectations from the woman, she makes no objec- 
tion to them as things beyond the reach of her art 
She implicitly admits her ability to satisfy his 
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inquiries. The only preliminary question to be 
settled between them, concerns her own personal 
tNrfety ; and she makes this cautious reply : ^^ Be- 
hold, thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he 
hath cut off those that have familiar spirits, and 
the wizards, out of the land : wherefore, then, 
layest thou a snare for my life, to cause me to 
die?" By the living Grod, Saul swears, that no 
punishment should befall her in consequence of 
her compliance. This difficulty being removed, 
she applies herself to her business, and desires him 
to name the dead person whom he vnshed to con- 
sult. On his mentioning Samuel, she seems to 
to have withdrawn some little distance from him, 
probably into a subterraneous cell, from which, in 
a short time, she gives a shriek, as if in an agony, 
loudly exclaiming, <^ Why hast thou deceived me ? 
for thou art Saul." From these words it is evident 
that her pretended fright is occasioned, not by a 
vision of the real Samuel, or any other unexpected 
apparition ; but by the information received from 
her ghost, that the person now consulting her, was 
the king himself, who had put to death so many 
of her profession. Tl\e truth is, that, from the 
b^inning, she well knew Saul, notwithstanding 
the disguise which he had assumed. As he was 
a head taller than any other man in Israel, he was 
always known at first sight, even by those who 
had never seen him before. This woman must 
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^Bdso have kBown him froia the promiBe of iittp«iii^ 
Xy which he had given her ; as none bat her sove* 
reign conld have made such a promise. Her 
object, therefore, in the management now stated^ 
was to excite his admiration of her art, and 
procure credit to what was to follow, by making 
Saul first believe, that, m a way supernatural, 
she had discovered who he was. In this she 
succeeded. Saul was satisfied that some ghost 
had Jietray^ him to her, and given her the inform 
mation of his person ; and, desiring her not to be 
frighted, as he would be faithful to his oath jusi 
^edged, he wi^es to know what apparition had 
q;x>ken to her, or ^' what she had seen." Har 
answer is, *^ I saw gods ascending out of the 
earth." This is precisely in the style of pagan 
witches, whose pretended power was chiefly ex- 
ercised over the infernal deities, and in bringing 
forth the ^losts from the lowest sepulchres. By 
this time Saul's imagination is filled with the 
idea of Samuel's appearance ; and though the 
woman spoke of a plurality, he understands her 
as meaning one principal personage, accompanied, 
perhaps, with his usual attendants ; he therefore 
asks, '^What fiorm is he of?" She answers, 
*^ An dd man cometh up ; and he is covered with 
a mantle." As this description exactly suited the 
well known habit of the Prophet, Saul, from this 
account of the witch, wfthout any other evidence 
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(for it is not once intimated that he saw the 
apparition with his own eyes)/ '^ perceived that 'd 
was Samuel;" that is, this was the condusiony 
or the belief which took place in his mind. Un- 
der this persuasion, he instantly prostrated himself 
on the ground before the pretended phantom. 

At this stage of the process, the woman dis- 
appears in her own person; and through the 
remainder of the scene, by her art of ventrilbquism, 
supports the character of Samuel, whom she had 
made Saul to beiieye to be now present, come up 
out of the ground. But before she could venture 
to make her ghost utter oracles, it was necessary 
to draw out of Saul the object of his inquiry. 
Accordingly she puts this interrogatory into the 
mouth of her pretended Samuel : ** Why hast 
thou disquieted me, (o bring me up ?" Are not 
these words precisely in the style of pagan witch- 
craft ? Do they not explicitly recognise its pow- 
ers to evoke the dead ? Had the true Samuel 
been present, sent by God, as so many learned 
commentators have taught ; would he have thus 
attributed his coming to Saul, or to the witch, at 
Saul's instigation ? . Would he have thus com- 
plained of the disturbance given him, or- of the 
force put upon his inclinations ? For the words, 
" disquieted me," in the original Hebrew, signify, 
" moved and disturbed by Violence," and arfe sim- 
ilar to the boast of the Thessalian witch in Lu« 
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can's Pfaarsalia, that she could in actus xmUos 
prober e deosj — ^' constrain the unwilling gods." 
Would the true Samuel, sent by God, have ap- 
peared ignorant of the purpose of his mission, and 
humbl J asked of Saul, why he had been sent for ? 
On the contrary, would he not hare opened upon 
the delinquent with a sharp rebuke of his recourse 
to a witch, and at once thundered in his - ears the 
impending judgments of Heaven ? But the artful 
woman assumes no more of the character of Sam- 
uel, than might be ccmsistent with the reputation 
of her profession ; and suffers not a word to escape 
him tending to its disparagement — no rebuke upon 
herself,*nor upon Saul for applying to her. 

The pretended Samuel having put Saul upon 
stating his case, it is thus described : ^' I am sore 
distressed, for the Philistines make war against 
me, and God is departed from me, and answereth 
me no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams ; 
therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest 
make known unto me what I shall do." This 
information was amply sufficient to serve as a 
clue in directing the woman what response should 
be given by her feigned Samuel. Nothing could 
be more obvious and natural, than this reply : 
" Wherefore, then, dost thou ask of me, seeing 
the Lord is departed from thee, and is become 
thine enemy ?" What follows in the two next 
verses, is but a repetition of the things whiph aU 
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Israel knentr Samuel had fong since said to Said :: 
^ Aod the Lord hath done to thee, as he spake 
bj roe ; for the Lord hath rent the kingdom out 
of thine hand, and given it to thy neighboufi even to 
David : because thou obeyedst not the voice of the 
Lord, nor executed^t his fierce wrath upon Amafek^ 
tiierefore the Lord hath done this tittng unto thee 
this day." The witch knew that she was upoa 
safe ground, while she thus confined her ghost to 
the very words before spoken by the Prophet. 

The remainder of the response has, indeed, the 
air of prophecy ; but was, in fact, conjecture 
founded upon the highest probability* She knew 
that David, with his brave band of bsroes, by 
whose aid SauPs former victories had been gener- 
ally obtained, was now in the camp of the Philis- 
tines ; — ^that their army, in other respects, was 
more numerous and powerful than it had ever 
been before ; while that of the Israelites was 
disheartened and in a state of dismay, partaking 
in the terrors of their king and commander. 
From these circumstances, she was led to conclude 
that the time was at hand when God would fulfil to 
David his promise of giving him the kingdom* fa 
order to his accession to it, the death of Saul and 
his sons seemed necessary. She had heard Saul 
confessing that God had forsaken him. In this 
case, she well knew that his defeat and destruction' 
Were inevitable. These considerations might in-- 
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«piTe her with the confidence to make heF pretend- 
ed Samuel addi ^^ Moreover, the Iiord will also 
deliver Israel, with thee, into the hand of the 
Philistines; and to-morrow shalt thon and thy 
sons he with me." Undoubtedly the death of him 
and his sons was the more wiUingly foretold, on 
account of his former persecution of the witches. 
The Hebrew word rendered, to-morrowy is indefi- 
nite and ambiguous; as it may mean the next 
day. Of some future time. It is elsewBere rendered, 
^^ in time to come.^' Had Saul survived the 
approaching battle, this latitude with- respect to 
the predicted time of his death, would have ad- 
mitted of an interpretation consistent with the 
truth of the oracle. 

Josephus praises the humanity of this woman, 
foi^ her attention to. Saul after he had swooned 
away at the hearing of her predicti(His. But it 
is observable, that what she now says by way of 
consoling the king under his trouble, is utterly 
inconsistent with every idea of Samuel's appear- 
ance having been by virtue of a divine mission ; 
for she evidently and explicitly claims it to herself 
and her art- ^^ Behold, thine handmaid hath 
obeyed thy voice, and I have put my life in my 
hand, and have hearkened unto thy words which 
thou spakest unto me" — that is, at the risk of my 
life, I have divined, and brought up Samuel, in 
compliance with thy request : ^' now, therefore, 
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I pray thee, hearken thou also unto the voice of thy 
handmaid." Had the sorceress been conscious 
that she had not put her arts in operation at all, 
and that the appearance of Samuel had been 
unexpected, and independent of her and her ma- 
chinery,— after the whole was over, would she 
have dared thus to assume it to herself, and tell 
Saul to his face, that she had made Samuel appear, 
and had hazarded her life by thus obeying him ? 
To me, this Is a conclusive proof, inserted by the 
sacred writer on purpose to let us know that the 
whole narration upon this subject, contains nothing 
more than the fraudulent practices of a pretended 
witch, imposing upon a panic-stricken, half fam- 
bhed, credulous, and infatuated .prince. 

Our subject affords us demonstrative evidence 
that in the age of Saul, the . immortality of the 
soul, or its continued existence after its separation 
from the body, was the generally received and 
popular belief of men. On it were founded all 
the arts of necromancy. The Go^l, however, 
has brought us more decisive proofs of this most 
interesting truth, and placed it beyond all reason- 
able douj^t. Having obtained such assurance of 
the duration which awaits us hereafter, we shall 
• be found without excuse, if the whole plan and 
conduct of our lives be not influenced and regulat- 
ed by this belief. 
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PSALM cxxn. 



This psalm is supposed to have been compos- 
ed by David after he had settled the ark on mount 
Zion, and made Jerusalem the capital of his king- 
dom and the place for celebrating the public solem- 
nities of the national religion. On his first acces- 
sion to the throne, Jerusalem was in the possession 
of the Jebusites. From them he wrested it in the 
early part of his reign, and during the succeed- 
ing years of his increasing prosperity and great- 
ness, it was exceedingly strengthened, adorned, 
and beautified. Within its walls was the fixed 
residence of the ark, and thither came up all the 
tribes three times a year, to attend the three 
grand festivals of their religion. There, too, were 
erected the tribunals of public justice, and thence 
proceeded the whole administration of the govern- 
ment. On seeing the people flocking from all 
quarters to this city of their public solemnities, 
Dr. Chandler supposes that David composed the 
excellent ode before us, ^^ to express his satisfaction 
on so joyful an occasion, and the pleasing prospect 
he had of the city's prosperity and the future hap- 
piness of the people." 
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In the first verse, the psalmist expresses the 
pleasure with which he witnessed the general 
unanimity of the people, in assembling at the ap- 
pointed season in this city for the worship of their 
Ood. ^^l was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord." It rejoiced my 
heart when I perceived this to be the general voice 
of the people, and that puUic opinion thus exhorted 
and quickened individuals to the common duty,-^ 
censuring and condemning that listlessness and in- 
4olence through which any are inclined to excuse 
their omissions. The subsequent verses depict the 
admiration, joy, and devotion of the people them* 
selves on their first entering the city and beholding 
at once its glory and grandeur. *' They are rep- 
resented as crying out with triumph, in the height o( 
their surprise and joy, when from the gate they be- 
hold the buildings which present themselves to their 
view ; < Jerusalem is built ! It is a city compact 
within itself, stately, beautiful, and regular !' The 
description places us, as it were, under the very 
gate, and the houses and palaces rise almost con- 
spicuous to our view. What added to their joy, 
when they beheld the city, was the presence of 
the ark in it, the courts of judicature, and the 
several other circumstances mentioned in the 
psalm." Jerusalem^ the great seat and centre of 
religion and justice, was the centre of union to all 
the tribes ; the palace, the centre of the city ; and 
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the tabernacle, of the palace. " Blessed and hap- 
py," says Dr. Delaney, ** is that nation whose 
prince is the centre of union to his people ; and 
God, that is, true religion, the common centre and 
cement both of people and prince." 

In the sixth and seventh verses we have a 
sudden, but natural and affecting transition from ad- 
miration to devotion, — breathing out ardent prayers^ 
for the peace and prosperity of a city, which so 
many coiisiderations united to endear to its inhabi- 
tants, and render them solicitous for its safety : 
♦* Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. They shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy 
walls, and prosperity within thy palaces." It 
has been remarked thatjthe original word here ren- 
dered, peace J " signifies pure, unmixed prosperity ;: 
undisturbed, and free from the corruption of any 
calamities." The ode then closes with a solemn 
assurance from the author to his people, whom he 
styles his ^^ brethren and friends," that for their 
sakes, and the high reverence he bare to the house 
of God, he would himself both pray for the pros- 
perity, and in the whole of his government, en- 
deavour to secure the tranquillity and welfare of the 
city : *' For my brethren and companions' sakes, 
I will now say,. Peace be within thee !" 

Whoever might have been the real author of 
this ode, it was undoubtedly composed for the use 
of the public assemblies of Israel when convened 
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la the place where God had recorded his name. 
In singing it, while they manifested their reverence 
for the institutions of religicm, they cherished the 
love of their country and the social virtues in gen* 
era!. 

From this psalm, rightly understood, we may 
learn two practical lessons, — the one, relating to 
our duty as men and citizens ; and the other to 
our obligations as Christians, favoured with the 
knowledge and privileges of the true religion. The 
first has the name of patriotism^ the love of our 
country, of the civil community of which we are 
born members. I know not whether there be in 
the whole Bible another passage where this virtue, 
in its true and genuine nature, is more clearly and 
strongly inculcated. The whole composition 
breathes the public spirit of its author, and shows 
how dear to his heart were the interest, peace, and 
prosperity of his native soil. To enjoy these in 
common with his brethren and fellow-citizens, 
was what he desired above all other worldly objects, 
and for which he daily prayed to God and exhort- 
ed all about him to pray. Such were his patriotic 
feelings, originating in one of the constituent 
principles in the human constitution. Self-preserv- 
ation is the first and great law of ^ our nature. 
The principle of self-love implanted in our bosoms 
prompts every man to obey this law in seeking his 
own safety and happiness. But he finds his per- 
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sonal happiness inseparably connected with that of 
his family, relations, friends, neighbours, in short, 
of the whole community subsisting under the same 
social compact, governed by the same laws and mag- 
istrates, whose several parts are variously connect- 
ed one with another, and all united upon the basis 
of a common interest. The love of one's country, 
therefore, is the natural expansion of self love — 
a necessary consequence of the wise and rational 
love which a man owes to himself ; since his own 
happiness is connected with that of his country. 
This love of our country is natural to all men. 
They feel an attachment to the soil, the climate, 
the spot of earth where they had their nativity, and 
to all the objects around it ; and these natural 
ideas are associated with those moral conceptions 
which are derived from parents, kindred, and fellow- 
citizens, and the whole tends to give the utmost 
strength to that affection which we call the love of 
our country. Hence patriotism has, in all ages and 
by all nations, been deemed one of the lioblest 
passions that can warm and animate the breast of 
man. Those individuals, therefore, who are desti- 
tute of this affection, who are capable of preferring 
foreigners to their own people, and the interests of 
a foreign government and community to those of 
their own, must be deemed insensible to the feel- 
ings of nature ; a degenerate offspring ; rebels at 
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once against the dictates of reason aad the preecpis 
of religion. 

Such moral inconsistencies, however^ sometimes 
appear* They are among the baneful effects of 
human depraritj. In consequence of the corrupt 
prejudices, with which sin has filled the human 
heart, men frequently mistake their own happiness, 
embrace evil under the delusive 9q>pearance of good, 
lore darkness rather than light, and choose that 
which virtually tends to their own ruin. Out liable* 
ness to such self-deception and self^deatruQtion« 
is the ground on which we are directed to seek 
the guidance of Him who made ua, and his influ- 
ence on our judgment^ will, and afifections. In 
praying to him for the peace and prosperity of 
our Jer^aaUm^ that isi of our coiiatryi or of the 
community of which we are m0mber$>--^we ac<- 
knowledge our hearts and ways, our eounsels ^d 
Ipurauits, to be in his hand, tia be turned aad cbang* 
(ed at his pleasure ; thitt he has an efficaeioiis aupef* 
intendency 6ver idl Mr affairs ; m the eource of all 
wisdom and might; through whose proi^aoe 
natiens are prospered and kKreoaed, or wasted aaid 
'destroyed ; aiMl that the destnses of all men, as 
societies and individaala, us public and as |mvaie 
tharacftera, tkepend upon 'his givnig or withhcMing 
tliait wisdom whnoh is freniflbom. To bam them** 
fere "We should piay, that we and aH oust brethren 
of the community may be impressed with the true 
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love of our country ; may duly appreciate its priir- 
ileges, civil and religious ; and that those may be 
handed down through successivo ages in the lin^ 
of our descendants, by their continuing to practise 
that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

But besides this literal and civil import of Che 
psalm, it is to be understood as having a spiritual 
and prophetic meaning. Israel according to the 
flesh, David their king, Canaan their country, 
and Jerusalem their royal capital city, were typical 
of the church of God, comprising all true believers 
or good men, from all quarters of the world through 
its whole duration ; headed by tbe Messiah, the 
son of David, their appointed king forever ;«^the 
heavenly Canaan being their promised possession,-^- 
and the Jerusalem that is above, their capital royal 
city ; whose foundation, builder, and maker is God ; 
to which all the believing tribes are going up, and 
into which the whcde general assembly will be 
collected, all and each of them transformed into a 
moral resemblance of their king, with whom they 
will be glorified forever. Were not these things 
the ultimate allusion of the psalm, we might doubt 
whether it were written under the influence of in- 
spiration. Its dignity, as the word of God, consists 
in its carrying our thoughts forward to eternity aad 
upward to heaven. 

My brethren, if we be regular attendants on 
the ordinances of God's house and worship ; if we 
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be conscious of pleasure and satisfaction, of joy 
and gladness resulting from such services, is it not 
because we view them as so many pledges of our 
future entrance into that house of God, which is not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ? Are we 
not encouraged to endure the trials of our christian 
course, and quidkened and animated in performing 
its duties, by the hope set before us, that our feet 
shall one day stand within the gates of the heavenly 
Jerusalem ? O thou city of our God, builded and 
compact together, what glorious things have we 
heard spoken of thee ! Thy gates are of pearl ; 
thy streets of gold ; the Lord God and the Lamb 
are thy temple in the midst of thee ; their glory i 
thy light ; thy people are the nations of the redeem- 
ed, washed and sanctified, and now clothed in 
white, with palms in their hands. They are all 
perfect before God, both in holiness and in happi- 
ness ; their employment, — thanksgiving and praise ; 
in their music they unite the song of Moses and the 
Lamb, and chant hallelujahs without end. Much 
more is reported of thy glory and felicity; but 
when our eyes shall see thee, we shall be forced to 
exclaim with the Queen of the south, ^^ The half 
was not told us !'' " They shall prosper that love 
thee. " Many of thy future citizens are still in 
this vale of tears, and though their faces are toward 
thee, yet during their pilgrimage here below, through 
this dreary wilderness, many weary steps await 
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them. On every side they are beset with dijficult- 
ies, snares, and dangers. O thou divine Spirit of 
holiness, who didst reside without measure with* 
Jesus our Saviour, descend into the bosoms of us 
who profess ourselves to be the members of his 
mystical body ; give us something of his inward 
peace and composure ; fill us with his heavenly 
temper ; enlighten our darkness ; dispel our doubts ; 
what we know not, teach thou us ; remove our 
errors and heresies ; heal our schisms and divisions ; 
cause all our strifes and contentions to cease ; bring 
us all to speak the same thing, to be of one mind, 
and to have no other solicitude but to preserve the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Thus may 
we become prepared for admission into that city, 
whose chief characteristics are peace and holiness 
forever ! 



END. 
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